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EDITORIALS 


If  anyone  had  ever  thought  to  ask  old  Dr.  Sam  Johnson 
for  a  definition  of  the  word  "prep,"  that  renowned  philoso- 
pher would  probably  have  relieved  himself  of  something 
about  as  clear  and  illuminating  as  his  well-known  de- 
scription of  a  net;  and  succeeding  generations  of  "old  men" 
would  have  thereby  been  spared  the  necessity  of  years  of 
experimental  research. 

There  seem  to  be  two  widely  different  ideas  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  prep.  One  holds  that  he  is  a  creature  to  be  coldly 
repulsed,  segregated  by  himself,  and  held  down  by  such 
means  as  prep  rules,  and  other  devices  of  a  similar  char- 
acter.  This  chain  of  reasoning  starts  with  the  statement, 


which  is  regarded  as  axiomatic;  that  is,  that  all  preps  are 
"fresh."  With  this  premise  granted,  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ment follows  along  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  second  school  of  thought  holds  that  preps  are  in  a 
way  human  beings,  even  as  you  and  I,  and  that  with  proper 
care  and  training,  administered  by  experienced  hands,  a  prep 
may  some  day  hope  to  be  recognized  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 

After  some  weeks  of  careful  deliberation  and  examination 
of  existing  documents  as  to  the  nature  of  the  first  original 
prep,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  of  the 
two  propositions  is  the  one  which  most  nearly  approaches 
the  truth.    Our  theory  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
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tacts  of  the  case.  Ever  since  the  year  1778,  which  was  the 
date  of  the  first  prep's  appearance  in  the  town  of  Andover, 
every  graduating  class  of  Phillips  Academy  has  at  one  time 
or  another  been  composed  entirely  of  preps.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  was  once  a  prep;  so  was  the  nephew  of  George 
W  ashington.  Yet  Oliver  W  endell  Holmes  grew  to  be  one 
of  the  most  famous  men  in  America,  and  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  heard  nothing  from  George  Washington's  nephew, 
we  may  infer  that  he  led  a  natural,  normal  life. 

In  the  last  few  years,  preps  have  made  great  strides  in 
their  fight  for  recognition  as  fellow-sufferers  in  the  world  of 
learning.    Instead  of  being  received  with  weapons  of  wood 

*     *  * 

IN  presenting  this  first  number  of  the  Mirror  to  the 
school,  we  feel  that  two  apologies  are  due  our  readers; 
first,  for  the  delay  in  its  publication;  and  secondly,  for 
the  apparently  mediocre  character  of  the  reading  matter 
contained  in  its  pages. 

As  regards  the  delay,  there  has  been  just  as  much  as  is  in- 
variably attendant  on  a  complete  change  of  staff,  program, 
and  arrangement.  We  were  unable  to  ascertain  until  a 
very  late  date  whether  we  should  be  able  to  give  the  school 
the  magazine  in  its  present  size,  or  whether  we  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  on  with  that  of  last  year.  Fortunately, 
the  faculty  took  our  point  of  view,  and  we  have  the  new 
Mirror. 


and  iron,  ruthlessly  applied,  they  are  welcomed  with  dis- 
arming smiles,  and  are  fed  with  good  things.  A  paternal 
government  even  goes  so  far  as  to  insist  that  they  wear 
hats  or  caps  at  all  times,  doubtless  that  they  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather;  and  from  the  fact  that  attendance 
at  the  movies  is  forbidden,  everyone  will  agree  that  their 
morals  are  diligently  looked  after.  Truly,  the  prep  of  today 
would  seem  to  be  indeed  the  most  favored  of  God  and  man! 

So  take  heart,  ye  newly  entered;  perhaps,  at  some  time 
now  hidden  in  the  dim  mists  of  the  future,  even  you,  too, 
will  be  —  old  men ! 

*     *  * 

The  second  point  of  apology  is  closely  related  to  the  first; 
granted  our  increased  size,  it  was  at  first  impossible  to 
ascertain  just  how  much  material  it  would  take  to  adequate- 
ly fill  the  magazine  in  its  new  form.  Consequently,  at  the 
last  minute,  all  the  contributions  on  hand  which  might  have 
been  rejected  under  other  circumstances  %vere  hastily 
thrown  into  the  breach  to  fill  up  the  forms. 

Aside  from  these  two  defects,  however,  we  feel  that  we 
have  made  a  long  stride  toward  the  goal  of  placing  the 
Mirror  well  in  the  lead  of  all  other  preparatory  school  papers 
of  a  similar  character.  As  our  readers  glance  through  these 
pages,  we  hope  they  will  be  lenient.  Thus  far  it  is  our  first 
offense. 


EVENING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 
By  F.  D.  Rice 

The  crimson  light  fades  slowly  from  the  slopes  of  gray-green 
pine, 

As  the  shadows  softly  lengthen,  dying  remnants  of  the  day; 
On  the  peaks  the  glow  is  rising,  stealing  near  the  timber  line, 
And  the  evening  breeze  wafts  upward  scented  breaths  of  low- 
land hay. 

The  wooded  glens  are  filling  with  a  deeper,  twilit  gloom. 
And  the  chill  damp  breath  of  nightfall  rustles  every  laden 
bough. 

Queer,  dim  gray  shapes  are  slipping,  and  like  eerie  phan- 
toms loom, 

Where  the  stream's  wild  water  tumbles,  and  the  lowering 
branches  sough. 

All  is  still,  at  length,  and  silent,  save  the  water's  bubbling 
drone, 

But  o'er  mountain  top  and  meadow,  over  crest  and  over  dale 
The  new  moon's  silvery  splendor  spreads  a  harmony  of  tone, 
Like  a  chord  of  heavenly  music  piercing  the  celestial  veil. 
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EVER  in  my  mind  will  live  the  memory  of  that  man. 
Never  will  I  forget.  My  spirits  are  shattered,  my 
ambition  gone,  for  in  that  single  night  my  hair 
turned  from  black  to  white.  At  the  least  sound  do  I  start, 
at  the  most  insignificant,  though  out  of  the  ordinary,  oc- 
currence, am  I  afraid,  as  it  shall  always  be  until  my  death. 

That  shall  come  soon,  thank  God;  and  before  I  die  I  wish 
to  lay  down  before  the  public  the  facts  concerning  Parker 
Meredith.  I  first  met  him  in  India;  when  as  a  young  man  I 
had  gone  as  a  clerk  to  Samuel  Lanthorn,  a  representative  of 
the  British  government ;  and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  me 
over  in  England  if  he  ever  got  a  chance.  I  had  never  liked 
him  very  well,  but  there  was  something  about  him,  some 
instinctive  attraction,  that  drew  me  to  him,  and  made  me 
obey  his  mere  will  by  his  sheer  strength  of  character.  His 
figure  even  was  impressive,  tall,  well-built,  dominant;  you 
could  tell  in  an  instant  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  small  con- 
sequence. But  his  face!  It  was  his  face  that  was  his  power. 
It  was  beautiful,  sinister,  uncanny,  powerful,  all  at  once. 
No  man  could  run  afoul  of  him  and  live  to  tell  the  tale.  I 
have  seen  him  pick  up  a  taxi-driver  in  London  and  dash  him 
against  the  wall  merely  for  overcharging  him.  It  required 
all  my  influence  to  keep  him  out  of  prison  at  the  time. 

There  were  two  things  about  him  which  were  peculiar 
and  worthy  of  note.  One  was  his  age.  Although  I  knew  him 
for  twenty  years  and  never  ceased  to  see  him  every  once 
in  a  while,  his  age  never  seemed  to  change ;  he  was  always  the 
same.  A  man  of  uncertain  age,  many  would  have  said.  I 
knew  better;  I  knew  there  must  be  some  extraordinary 
vitality  in  the  man,  for  when  I  first  met  him  he  gave  his  age 


as  forty,  and  in  the  years  following  I  swear  he  did  not  change 
an  eyelash ! 

His  other  peculiarity  was  his  habit  of  constantly  vanish- 
ing. From  time  to  time  he  disappeared,  and  I  would  hear  of 
him  no  more  for  a  month;  then  he  would  reappear,  and  I 
would  see  him  regularly  for  a  year;  then  again  would  he  dis- 
appear, at  times  for  periods  longer  than  others,  even  for 
months  at  a  time.  Soon  I  began  to  wonder  where  these  ex- 
cursions took  him,  and  one  day  I  asked  him  point-blank 
where  he  was  going  on  his  next  trip.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
face  when  I  asked  the  question.  It  was  positively  hideous, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  Immediately  he  was  himself  again, 
but  in  that  single  instant  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  I 
decided  to  investigate  his  queer  behavior.  I  do  not  even 
know  what  he  answered  —  I  suppose  some  evasive  excuse. 
But  I  determined  to  follow  him  on  his  next  trip  and  find 
out  ...  I  knew  not  what.  God  knows  I  never  approached 
the  truth. 

It  was  possibly  a  month  later  that  I  learned  of  his  depart- 
ure, learned  of  it  from  his  janitor,  for  he  never  let  me  know 
when  he  was  leaving.  I  likewise  learned  that  he  was  going 
to  Scotland.  I  followed  him  there,  and  by  dint  of  much 
hard  work  traced  him  at  last  to  a  little  village  up  in  the 
North,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  for  miles  and  miles  around. 
Arrived  there  I  learned  that  he  had  departed  on  foot  for  the 
hills. 

By  this  time  I  was  greatly  amazed;  I  often  wondered 
where  this  strange  and  uncanny  adventure  would  end.  For 
uncanny  it  was,  I  was  sure  of  it  by  this  time.  There  could  be 
no  reason  other  than  sinister  why  a  man  should  depart 
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alone  for  the  heart  of  the  hills  without  food,  without  equip- 
ment, with  nothing  save  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a  little 
whistle.  It  was  this  same  whistle  which  led  me  to  my  first 
theorv.  I  argued  that  this  man  might  be  a  member  of  a 
band  of  criminals,  one  of  many  which  infested  the  moor. 
But  it  couldn't  be,  I  thought.  He  had  been  introduced  to  me 
by  respectable  people  who  "had  known  him  a  long  time." 
But  so  had  I,  and  yet  I  knew  practically  nothing  of  his  past 
life.  Yes,  it  was  barely  possible  that  this  was  the  reason. 
But  instinctively  I  felt  that  it  was  not  so.  There  was  some- 
thing more  sinister,  more  threatening,  behind  it  all.  I  felt 
it.  I  knew  it,  and  even  before  I  came  to  realize  the  whole 
truth,  a  little  vestige  of  it  had  crept  into  my  mind  and  re- 
mained there. 

It  was  perhaps  a  mistake  for  me  to  undertake  the  journey 
after  him.  It  wrecked  my  life;  but  perhaps,  if  men  come  to 
believe  this  manuscript,  it  will  have  done  some  good.  If  I 
could  stand  in  the  same  position  I  stood  before,  only  know- 
ing the  consequences,  I  would  go  forward  every  time,  if  only 
to  help  and  do  my  share  in  the  great  work  which  in  future 
years  I  hope  will  be  carried  out.  My  life  .  .  .  what  is  that, 
compared  with  the  lives  and  souls  of  thousands  of  others? 
It  is  nothing.  Ever,  I  hope,  will  the  spirit  of  nobility  and 
self-sacrifice  be  carried  on  by  anyone  who  should  chance  to 
run  afoul  of  Meredith  and  his  creatures. 

It  took  days  to  find  him.  It  took  days  to  trace  him  once  I 
had  found  him;  and  ever  and  ever  he  led  me  farther  and 
farther  into  a  land  of  solitude  and  wilderness.  We  traveled 
to  the  far  north,  to  the  northeast,  to  the  northwest.  I 
do  not  even  yet  understand  his  motive  for  such  circling,  but 
the  fact  remained  that  after  a  week  or  so  of  such  traveling 
he  headed  once  more  for  the  interior,  on  the  last  lap  of  our 
weird  journey.  I  was  alone,  having  dismissed  my  guide  a 
few  days  before.  Of  course,  I  was  armed,  both  with  a  shot- 
gun and  a  revolver,  which  I  had  bought  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  myself  against  bandits.  I  began  to 
think  I  might  have  to  defend  myself  against  something  else. 

Deeper  and  deeper  we  plunged  into  the  heart  of  a  wild 
moor.  Little  by  little  I  crept  up  on  him,  until  we  reached 
the  base  of  a  rather  high  hill;  I  was  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  behind  him.  Then  an  extraordinary  thing  happened. 
The  little  whistle  I  had  mentioned  before  was  blown,  and  in 
a  silent,  uncanny  manner,  the  side  of  the  hill  slipped  open  as 
Meredith  disappeared  inside. 

Terrified,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  I  fought  to  keep 
cool  and  force  myself  to  examine  the  hill  more  carefully.  It 
was  only  by  the  most  terrific  effort  that  I  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling myself  and  I  still  wonder  how  it  was  that  I  did. 
The  dreadful  silence;  the  mysterious  hill;  the  lonely  moor, 
miles  from  any  living  creature;  for  try  as  I  might  I  could  not 
classify  Meredith  as  a  human  being.  All  this  was  enough  to 
break  an  ordinary  man,  and  to  practically  kill  a  weak-mind- 
ed one.  It  was  even  worse  when  I  had  examined  the  hill. 
The  opening,  about  eight  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  was 
not  caused  by  human  hand.  The  hole  was  there.  That  was 
all  I  could  find  out,  all  there  was  to  find  out.  Then  this  man 
Meredith  was  not  human !  What  manner  of  creature  was  he 
that  he  should  have  command  over  nature's  works?  Then 


swiftly,  without  deliberation,  for  I  knew  that  if  I  deliber- 
ated I  would  never  dare  do  it,  I  stepped  boldly  along  and 
plunged  into  the  interior. 

The  first  few  steps  I  took  were  on  sandy  soil,  but  in  a  little 
while  the  ground  grew  harder  and  soon  I  was  walking  on 
rock.  The  way  lay  down-hill,  on  a  rather  steep  slant,  so  I 
knew  that  this  tunnel  stretched  underground  some  distance. 
I  had  gone  about  a  mile  and  my  courage  was  returning  to 
me,  when  the  descent  suddenly  stopped  and  a  level  stretch 
ahead  disclosed,  by  a  streak  of  light  issuing  from  some  un- 
known source,  a  sharp  curve  beyond  which,  I  felt  sure,  lay 
the  quest  of  my  journey  the  great  discovery.  So  awed  was 
I  that  I  halted. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  started  again,  this  time  slowly, 
cautiously,  carefully.  Then  I  reached  the  curve,  turned  it 
and  saw  .  .  .  What?  Can  I  ever  describe  it?  It  re- 
sembled a  terrible,  overgrown  wild-cat,  with  a  tail  longer 
than  itself,  a  head  made  exactly  like  that  of  a  lynx,  and  of  a 
sickening,  yellowish  color.  I  turned  away  in  disgust,  but  it 
leaped  toward  me,  and  began  to  fawn  about  me.  And  then 
in  walked  Meredith. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  moment  of  my  life.  At 
first  I  was  unable  to  think,  but  soon  a  realization  of  my  dan- 
ger brought  me  to  my  senses.  It  was  a  little  while  before  I 
spoke  but  when  I  did  my  mind  was  made  up. 

"Meredith,"  I  said,  "I've  tracked  you  all  over  the 
north  of  Scotland,  up  to  here,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  your 
purpose.  Be  honest  with  me,  Parker,  you  know  you  can 
trust  me." 

It  was  my  only  chance,  and  I  knew  it.  Everything  de- 
pended on  his  answer. 

A  cold  sneer  spread  little  by  little  over  his  pale  face. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  mocked.  "I  will  tell  you.  But 
when  you  leave  this  place,  you  will  tell  nobody  of  what  you 
heard !" 

This  relieved  me.  Then  he  was  going  to  let  me  go.  I 
was  sure  of  that,  although  his  tone  belied  it,  but  there  was 
some  hidden  meaning  in  his  words  which  I  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand.   I  felt  it  boded  no  good  for  me. 

"To  begin  with,"  commenced  Meredith.  "Let  me  tell 
you  that  scattered  all  over  the  earth  are  thousands  like  me, 
ready  to  do  my  commands,  ready  to  come  at  a  nod  from  me. 
We  are  indestructible!  We  cannot  die!"  He  paused  before 
each  word,  and  I  shuddered  to  think  that  I  was  in  the  power 
of  this  monster,  and  quick  as  a  shot,  I  drew  my  revolver  and 
fired  at  him  point-blank.  But  the  bullet  did  not  hurt  him. 
Passing  right  through  him,  it  buried  itself  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chamber.  He  merely  laughed  at  my  helpless- 
ness. 

"I  do  not  have  to  eat,"  he  continued.  "That  is  why  I 
carried  no  provisions  with  me.  I  entered  this  chamber 
through  the  walls,  as  I  can  through  any  walls.  I  never 
change  my  age.  And  the  secret  of  all  this  lies  there!  At 
your  feet!  That  is  the  animal  of  life,  and  whosoever  drinks 
of  its  milk  shall  live  forever!" 

"God!"  I  said.  I  was  frenzied,  crazed,  by  this  time.  The 
inhumanity  of  this  man  was  enough  to  drive  me  mad. 
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"All  those  that  drink  of  this  creature's  milk  shall  live 
forever  and  entangle  others  to  do  the  same.  That  is  what  I 
have  done  to  you.  Brought  you,  tempted  you,  and  you 
came!  All  my  other  absences  were  for  the  same  reason. 
Every  time  I  left  another  Eternalist  sprang  into  existence! 
And  you  will  soon  be  one!" 

He  gazed  at  me,  triumphant.  I  was  filled  with  loathing 
at  him,  and  swore  to  myself  that  never  would  I  become  one 
of  his  creatures. 

"I  shall  torture  you  till  you  drink,"  he  said.  "All  of  my 
victims  refused  at  first,  but  they  all  broke  down.  You  will, 
too,  you  weak  man-thing.  Be  strong,  be  powerful,  as  I 
am.  None  of  the  others  impressed  me  as  much  as  you.  You 
shall  be  my  right  hand,  my  lieutenant.  Will  you?  Or  shall 
I  have  to  torture?  My  torture  does  not  kill, — "but  it 
breaks!" 

I  fell  half-conscious  to  the  floor.    I  had  weird,  floating 


visions  of  terrible  men  with  mocking  faces  who  picked  me  up 
and  carried  me  through  winding  walls  to  a  noisome  cell 
where  rats  capered  about  in  wild,  horrible  abandon.  Then 
of  a  sudden  he  came  to  me,  bearing  a  bowl  which  he  raised 
to  my  lips.  I  fought  —  God,  how  I  fought!  —  and  writhed 
in  my  helplessness.  It  was  in  vain;  he  fastened  his  terrible 
eyes  on  mine,  and  at  the  shock  I  felt  my  strength  ebb  away 
...     I  drank! 


The  horror  of  it  is  still  present;  I  look  forward  through  the 
mists  of  centuries  and  see  it  ever  upon  me.  And  with  each 
succeeding  day  my  power  of  resistance  fails.  I  have  tasted 
the  Milk  of  Life,  and  —  God  forgive  me  —  I  am  done.  I 
have  put  my  experience  on  parchment  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  one  day  reach  human  hands,  when,  alas,  I  shall  have 
passed  into  the  realms  of  Satan  for  all  Eternity. 


T)es]De  ration 

and  Law 


THE  callous  and  accustomed  criminal,  the  man  of  the 
ordinary,  honest  walks,  and  the  guardian  of  order 
and  of  man-defined  right  —  from  these  three  types 
are  drawn  the  breakers  of  Law,  and  of  them  the  last  is  the 
lowest  and  most  abhorrent.  The  porter  who  admits  the 
enemy  and  the  man  who  breaks  his  deepest  principles  are 
far  higher  than  this. 

Now,  among  these  protectors  of  law  was  a  certain  game- 
warden,  a  man  of  good  repute,  who,  as  his  position  demand- 
ed, guarded  the  wild  animals  of  his  state  and  taxed  the 
illegal  killers  thereof  mightily.  He,  to  all  knowledge, 
had  never  broken  law,  but  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
and  the  task  of  increasing  his  worldly  wealth,  he  painfully 
overfined  a  man,  and  was  thereby  undone. 


Hark,  then,  to  the  damning  tale  of  the  Warden  who 
killed. 

********* 

In  the  deep  heart  of  the  wildest  section  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John  River,  lies  a 
small  lake  entirely  surrounded  by  original-growth  woods 
and  fearless  game,  which,  for  purposes  of  concealment  may 
be  called  by  its  long-dead  Indian  name,  Nwoknu.  It  was 
perhaps  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  having  a 
swamp  at  the  southern  end  and  a  very  much  overgrown 
carry,  with  a  superfluity  of  mud  and  alders,  coming  in  near 
the  northern. 

Over  this  carry  one  afternoon  in  late  August  two  sports- 
men with  an  Indian  guide  toiled  and  swore  in  a  fashion  that 
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only  the  woods  grant.  They  finally  elbowed  through  the 
last  screen  of  tangled  trunks,  counted  twenty  deer  on  the 
nearest  shore,  threw  down  their  eighty-pound  packs  with 
gasping  laughs,  and  thanked  the  gods  who  make  lakes,  for 
they  saw  that  this  was  good. 

They  had  their  tent  pitched  and  supper  cooking  by  sun- 
set, and  Frick,  the  red-haired  Celt,  glorying  in  the 
thought  of  discarded  tunic  and  spurs  and  the  ordered  re- 
sponsibilities hanging  thereon,  spread  a  creased  map  on  his 
corduroy-clad  knees  and  attempted  to  calculate  their  posi- 
tion. 

"Let's  see  —  we  left  that  farm  Monday  —  no,  Wednes- 
day, was  it?  —  no,  it  wasn't,  —  Monday.  Because  we  got 
our  first  dragging  and  you  said  it  was  wash-day  anyway. 
This  is  Sunday,  that  makes  six  days  at  prob'ly  seven  a  day, 
that's    .    .    •    well,  say  forty  miles." 

•'I  should  hardly  say  seven,"  reflected  Furtherd,  stretch- 
ing his  light  limbs.  They  were  still  stiff,  for  they  knew  the 
sedentary  life  of  the  office  for  ten  months  of  the  year. 
"The  going  was  bad  at  best  —  and  all  that  dragging — " 
He  rubbed  his  sharp  chin  through  a  week's  stubble,  and 
critically  examined  a  Winchester  .33  which  had  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  last  few  days  partially  or  wholly  under 
water. 

"I  shouldn't  either,"  said  Frick,  folding  the  uninforming 
map,  "but  it's  probably  Nwoknu,  for  we  can't  have  made 
the  forty-five  to  Cook's  Lake  carry.  .  .  Hey!  Joe,  how  call 
'urn  this  him  lake?" 

The  Indian  laughed  at  Frick's  pidgin  and  stepped  clear 
of  the  sweet  hard -wood  smoke  and  even  sweeter  smell  of 
frying  bacon. 

"Ho!  T'ink  him  Nwoknu.  Not  know  this  coun'ry  ver' 
good." 

"It  doesn't  matter  anyhow,  thank  the  Lord.  We've  no 
appointments  and  the  game's  here." 

A  single  loon  laughed  brokenly  on  the  darkening  water. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  thought  the  presence  of  game  in 
closed  season  would  do  them  small  good. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  State's  most  zealous  and  in- 
flexible warden,  German  by  name,  was  on  his  way  north- 
ward to  Chibuntecock,  a  lake  some  miles  to  the  north  of 
Nwoknu,  on  the  trail  of  a  French  Canadian  lumber  crew. 
He  was  alone,  traveling  light,  and  he  hoped  to  make  the 
camp  about  the  time  they  would  be  hanging  whatever  un- 
lawful meat  they  might  have  obtained.  He,  be  it  known,  is 
the  real  criminal  of  this  tale. 

True.  Frick  had  shot  a  yearling  buck  through  the  neck  at 
seventy  yards  the  second  dawn  of  their  stay,  and  behaved  as 
though  it  was  his  first.  Moreover  Joe,  a  licensed  guide, 
dressed  out  this  same  buck  with  a  smile  that  spoke  of  no 
unusual  sin;  and  Furtherd  brought  in  four  partridge  with 
neatly  severed  heads,  seeming  unsmitten  by  abnormal 
pangs  of  conscience.  They  were  hardened  sinners,  however, 
and  came  not  on  a  level  with  that  of  German. 

Several  days  had  passed  and  Joe  was  considering  venison, 
for  the  buck  had  hung  long  enough  and  he  could  detect  no 


fly-blows  on  the  firm  meat.  Furtherd  had  finished  washing 
in  a  baker  tin  and  was  dumping  the  opaque  water  when 
Frick  strode  into  camp. 

"Joe,"  he  said  calmly,  "take  that  deer,  and  those  par- 
tridge, and  all  the  flour,  and  — and  half  the  corn  meal,  and 
half  of  everything  else  good  to  eat  and  hide  'em  in  that 
clump  o'  young  pines."  Joe  did  not  look  astonished.  He 
had  guided  Frick  off  and  on  for  five  seasons,  and  he  began 
to  knock  the  pole  from  the  deer's  hocks.  Frick  sat  on  a  log 
and  continued,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  nice  guest  for  the 
next  week.    His  name  is  German." 

Furtherd  straightened  up.   "Great  Scott!  That  man?" 

"The  very  fellow,"  said  Frick.  "Do  you  remember, 
'850  for  that  partridge  or  come  out  to  a  court?'  "  This  re- 
ferred to  an  exorbitant  fine  imposed  by  German  for  a  hen- 
partridge.  They  had  shot  it  by  firelight  when  it  was  out  of 
season,  on  Sunday,  and  two  hours  after  dark;  thereby  break- 
ing three  laws,  as  German  pointed  out  at  the  time,  for  he 
entered  camp  with  the  shot.  Frick  had  kept  a  feather  lest  he 
should  forget. 

"I'm  damn  glad  he  didn't  know  these  parts,"  he  re- 
marked thoughtfully.  "  His  canoe  tipped  over  in  a  falls  and 
he  lost  all  his  stuff  and  cut  by  compass  toward  Cook's  Lake. 
There's  an  old  lumber  camp  there,  y'know.  We'll  enter- 
tain him  in  a  handsome  manner,  and  while  with  us  he'll  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  —  the  lawful  land.  It's  unfortunate 
our  stores  are  so  darn  low."  (Joe  had  obeyed  Frick's  or- 
der to  the  letter,  even  adding  some  little  details  such  as  all 
the  sugar  and  salt,  and  now  stood  waiting  for  the  explana- 
tion he  could  usually  expect.  To  one  who  knew,  the  larder 
presented  a  horribly  insufficient  appearance.)  "Joe,"  — 
Frick  eyed  the  depleted  stores  with  satisfaction  —  "Know 
him  man  German?   He  come  stay  for  week." 

"By  Jolly!  Mitchkinequeedin !"  Joe  had  been  on  the 
expedition  that  gained  German  this  epithet.  It  was  not 
complimentary  or  refined. 

And  German,  resting  on  a  log  some  distance  back  in  the 
woods,  was  untroubled.  He  did  not  remember  the  incident 
of  the  nine-o'clock,  Sabbath-day  hen-partridge,  for  it  was 
one  of  many.  Moreover,  two  days  without  food  (his  rifle 
and  canned  stuff  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  a  pot-hole  from 
which  recovery  was  impossible)  and  thirty  miles  through  the 
woods  on  a  compass  course  had  rather  dulled  his  memory. 
The  meeting  seemed  very  fortunate  to  him  and  it  was  with 
cheerful  anticipation  that  he  saw  Frick  striding  over  the 
needles  of  a  glade  toward  him. 

"Feeling  rested?"  Frick  smiled,  picking  a  cautious  way 
over  a  wind-fall,  "if  you  are,  let's  go.  It's  only  about  a 
quarter  mile  to  camp." 

"It  was  right  lucky  for  me  you  fellers  happened  to  be 
campin'  on  Nwoknu.  I  was  darn  near  done  in.  This's  a 
wild  region." 

"That's  right.  We've  been  here  three  weeks,"  Frick  ex- 
aggerated freely.  "Longer  than  we  expected,  in  fact.  Our 
food's  pretty  low,  but  I  guess  we  can  fix  you  for  a  while. 
We're  living  off  the  country;  in  fact,  Mr.  Furtherd  has  just 
gone  off  after  meat."  German  laughed  internally.  He  saw 
prospects  of  a  fine  as  well  as  sustenance. 
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They  arrived  at  the  sapling-hidden  camp  as  Joe,  with  an 
enlightened  grin  on  his  brown  face,  was  hanging  averj  small 
and  scrawny  carcass.  The  warden  thought  it  must  be 
coon  until  he  saw  the  skin,  which  had  been  carefully  laid  on 
birch  bark  to  keep  the  quills  from  scattering. 

"My  God!"  he  breathed,  "porcupine,  and  pore  at  that!" 
The  half  removed  poncho  over  the  stores  also  revealed  a  far 
from  reassuring  sight. 

"Sure!"  Frick  answered  heartily.  "It's  about  the  only 
thing  in  season.  A  friend  told  me  that  it's  as  good  as  spring 
chicken." 

The  horror-spread  eyes  of  the  hungry  warden  wandered 
aimlessly  from  the  four  small  pieces  of  bacon  sputtering  in  a 
frying  pan  to  the  bubbling  pint-pail  filled  with  water  and  a 
few  fragments  of  dessicated  vegetable.  He  walked  to  the 
fire  and  resettled  the  fry  pan  as  though  its  fall  would  carry 
with  it  the  universe  and  noted  a  generous  slug  of  corn 
meal  dough  blistering  in  the  baker.  This  cheered  him  slight- 
ly, but  the  reaction  was  hardly  perceptible. 

Apparently  the  meal  did  not  seem  particularly  small  to 
Frick  and  Furtherd  however,  for  their  conversation  was 
jovial  and  they  ate  several  plates  of  porcupine  stew  with 
great  relish.  German  was  too  busy  eating  to  notice  their 
actions  intently;  he  did  not  even  remark  the  large  quan- 
tities of  stew  that  Frick  and  Furtherd  spilled. 

After  the  partly  satisfying  but  far  from  palate-tickling 
repast,  the  two  sportsmen  declared  their  intention  of  getting 
the  warden  some  trout.  They  piled  cheerfully  into  the  one 
canoe  brought  across  the  carry,  and,  propelled  by  the  still 
smiling  Indian,  departed  toward  the  outlet.  German 
heard  their  voices  die  behind  a  nearby  point  and  then, 
rolling  into  the  tent,  fell  dead  asleep.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  he  did  not  see  Joe  return  to  a  clump  of  saplings  back  of 
the  camp  and,  after  a  moment's  visit,  leave  again  with  a 
large  bundle. 

"You  see,  as  the  villain  says,  we've  got  him  in  our  power," 
said  Frick,  eating  a  piece  of  buck  tenderloin  with  his  fingers. 
"There  are  prob'ly  no  bear  within  a  hundred  miles  and  if  he 
shoots,  it'll  have  to  be  deer." 

"That's  all  right,  young  fellow," — Furtherd  lifted  a  stick 
from  the  hastily  built  cook-fire  and  placed  the  glowing  end  in 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe, — "but  there  is  one  point  which  rather 
spoils  the  fun:  that  a  warden  can  shoot  anything  out  of 
season  if  he  has  to." 

"  If  he  has  to,  yes;  but  he  won't  have  to.  He's  receiving 
sufficient  nourishment  from  a  friendly  bunch  of  campers, 
who  are  even  this  moment  flicking  the  guileful  fly  for  his 
next  meal.  —  Oh,  it's  all  O.  K.  about  that  end  of  it.  You 
know  what  the  devil  of  a  stickler  for  the  law  he's  thought, 
and  he  holds  his  job  practically  on  his  rep."  Joe  passed  a 
brand  and  Frick  lit  a  cigarette.  "We  can  give  him  a  few 
uncomfortable  hours  at  worst  and  sufficient  unto  the  evil  is 
the  punishment  thereof.  It'll  satisfy  me  anyhow,  and  I 
paid  thirty-five  of  that  fifty." 


That  evening  they  returned  with  three  trout  as  near  the 
lawful  brevity  as  was  possible  and  finding  German  still  deep- 
ly unconscious  saved  them  for  the  morning,  and  dined 
royally  on  the  ones  they  had  not  at  first  brought  home. 

And  thus  the  unhappy  warden  existed,  but  did  not  live, 
for  four  days.  By  then  he  had  eaten  nearly  three  porcu- 
pines, stewed  or  broiled ;  they  were  not  agreeing  with  him 
and  he  longed  for  real  meat.  The  dry  cornbread,  made  with- 
out flour  or  salt,  tasted  nauseating  after  the  first  day  and 
the  insipid  vegetables  served  but  to  make  him  wish  for  bet- 
ter. In  addition  to  this  he  began  to  suspect  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  situation  did  not  relieve  his  feelings. 

The  sixth  day  saw  no  change  in  the  party  except  that  the 
warden  looked  thinner  and  Frick,  inversely,  perhaps  a  little 
plumper.  Porcupine  seemed  his  favorite  meat  from  the 
gusto  with  which  he  announced  "chuck. " 

By  the  seventh  day  the  seal  of  desperation  was  stamped 
deeply  on  German's  face.  He  saw  the  whole  affair  plain- 
ly and  memory  came  with  perception.  He  realized,  more- 
over, that  the  tale  of  any  action  on  his  part  would  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  sportsmen's  duffle  and  would  circulate  till 
it  struck  uncomfortable  and  higher  quarters.  He  could  pic- 
ture the  yarn  as  Frick  was  able  to  tell  it —  "German's  a 
darn  nice  fellow  —  killed  a  deer  in  closed  season  for  us  out 
of  friendship.  What?  No,  we  didn't  need  it  —  had  enough 
to  go  on,"  and  so  forth.  His  only  hope  was  that  they  might 
have  to  leave  soon,  and  he  clung  to  that. 

On  the  eighth  day  Frick  saw  a  week-old  bear-track  and 
landed  seven  trout  (the  largest  official  catch),  and  Furtherd 
found  some  more  corn  meal  in  an  unexpected  place,  the 
bottom  of  a  duffle  bag.  They  both  declared  for  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  sojourn  in  manner  enthusiastic,  and  the  self- 
regard  of  German  broke  within  him. 

The  next  morning  was  shrouded  with  mist,  and  Frick, 
sticking  his  head  from  his  bag  into  the  raw  precincts  of  the 
outer  day,  saw  with  great  joy  that  the  warden's  space  was 
empty.  As  he  crawled  forth  he  noted  that  the  .33  was  miss- 
ing, as  was  also  a  dirk  knife  and  sheath. 

The  sun,  red  shot  with  mist,  was  just  rising  and  defining 
the  hazy  black  tree-tops  of  a  restless  screen  of  lake  fog,  when 
across  the  still  water  fell  a  muffled  thud.  Frick  smiled,  for 
the  warden  was  a  good  shot. 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  a  canoe  carrying  a  solitarv 
man  in  the  stern  and  some  weight  forward,  glided  from  the 
hurrying  white  wraiths  disappearing  before  the  dawn  and 
grated  heavily  on  the  pebbles  of  the  shore. 

Joe  dressed  out  the  doe,  for  German  had  shot  the  first 
comer,  and  Frick  found  more  flour,  and  that  day  the  warden 
ate  heavily  of  the  fresh  meat. 

At  this  point  the  yarn  ends,  for  Frick  said  that  the  meat 
behaved  so  badly  with  the  warden,  as  is  the  habit  of  fresh 
venison,  that  his  lust  for  revenge  was  satisfied  and  neither 
he  nor  Furtherd  breathed  of  the  sin  to  more  than  intimates. 

Joe  was  not  so  discreet,  however,  for  I  have  heard  other 
Indians  tell  the  tale  with  great  relish. 
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FOR  some  time,  we'd  been  finding  our  traps  full  of 
money-making  furry  critters,  and  I  let  on  to  Sandy, 
who  was  my  partner,  that  luck  sure  was  with  us 
this  year,  when  old  man  weather  put  his  foot  in  the  pie,  by 
sending  along  a  blizzard  that  just  signified  that  we'd  have 
to  stock  up  and  play  hermit  for  a  while.  O'course  we 
cursed  everything  in  sight.  Men  when  they're  alone  with- 
out any  women-folks  around  can  do  that,  but  just  the 
same  the  blizzard  kept  on  raging  like  hell  let  loose. 

Sandy,  as  I  said  before,  was  my  partner,  and  a  good  one 
at  that.  He  was  always  playing  the  game  fair  and  square, 
and  we'd  been  friends  all  our  lives.  His  name  describes 
him  about  as  well  as  anything.  He  had  sandy-colored  hair, 
was  pretty  average  tall,  and  full  of  fun. 

Well,  that  blizzard  kept  a  going  for  a  week  solid,  and  by 
that  time  we  was  all  snowed  in.  It  wasn't  much  work  to 
dig  ourselves  out,  but  we  hadn't  been  out  more'n  a  day  or 
two.  when  the  confounded  thing  set  up  again,  and  we  had 
to  hibernate  like  two  bears.  This  time  it  seemed  like  as 
though  nature  was  trying  to  give  an  endurance  test.  That 
blizzard  just  decided  to  endure  forever. 

We'd  been  hibernating  like  this  for  just  about  four  days, 
when  I  noticed  that  the  loneliness  was  getting  on  Sandy's 
nerves  a  bit,  in  spite  of  his  usual  good  natured  ways.  I 
thought  it  was  nothing  at  all,  until  I  seen  he  wasn't  eating 
much.  Then  I  commenced  to  worry,  and  I  asked  him  a 
question  or  two  as  to  how  his  health  might  be;  but  he  just 
answered  gruff  like,  and  acted  as  though  he  would  like 
to  have  me  shut  up. 

'Course  I  tried  to  do  everything  I  could  for  my  pal,  but 
when  he  just  kept  on  getting  more'n  more  grouchy,  I 


couldn't  help  but  get  a  bit  hot  in  the  collar,  and  feel  as 
though  I'd  like  to  give  him  a  licking  right  then  and  there : 
but  something  always  kept  a  telling  me  not  to  do  it,  and  I 
just  couldn't  never  have  gotten  the  heart  to  do  it  anyways. 

Well,  a  day  or  two  goes  by,  and  Sandy  he  never  moves 
from  the  fire.  He  just  set  there  and  wrinkled  his  brow  kind 
of  perplexed  like,  and  once  in  a  while  he  mumbled  some- 
thing like  as  though  he  was  praying.  Then  one  evening 
when  I  was  washing  the  dirty  dishes,  he  suddenly  turned 
on  me,  and  begun  to  talk  sort  of  quietly. 

"Tommy,"  says  he. 

"What  may  you  be  wanting?"  says  I. 

"Nothing,"  he  says,  " 'cepting  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you, 
if  you  mightn't  believe  in  spirits." 

"My  God!"  I  thinks  to  myself,  "poor  ol'  Sandy  is  daffy 
in  the  head." 

"Tommy,"  says  he,  "I  can  see  by  the  wrinkle  on  your 
nose,  that  you  don't  believe  in  spirits,  but  if  you'd  been 
sitting  here  as  long  as  I  have,  and  if  you'd  felt  something  a 
tugging  at  you,  something  you  couldn't  just  tell  what  it 
was,  and  that  thing  kept  a  telling  you  that  there  was  a 
human  being  outside  freezing  to  death,  right  near  here; 
now  wouldn't  that  make  almost  anyone  believe  in  spirits?" 

"That  thing  what  you  has,"  I  answers,  giving  kind  of  a 
pitying  look," is  nothing  but  a  hunch,  and  I  don't  believe  in 
hunches  no  more'n  I  do  in  that  thing  you  call  spirits.  I 
staked  a  good  pile  on  a  hunch  once,  and  I  lost  every  darned 
cent  of  it,  and  that  put  the  lid  on  hunches  for  me." 

"Well  Tommy,"  says  Sandy,  looking  awrful  thoughtful 
like,  "we've  always  been  friends,  and  if  I  went  out  and 
looked  for  that  suffering  being,  you'd  help;  wouldn't  ye?'' 
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"Sandy,"  says  I,  "I'm  going  to  help  ye,  by  keeping  ye 
right  here." 

"Tommy,"  says  he,  "if  you  keep  me  from  going  outside, 
I  tell  you,  I'll  be  apt  to  kill  ye." 

That  little  bit  of  a  speech  sort  of  upset  my  apple-cart, 
and  I  couldn't  but  help  being  a  bit  frightened  at  Sandy's 
funny  ways.  The  whole  upshot  of  the  business  was,  that 
Sandy  just  got  his  way,  and  I  like  a  fool  stood  by,  and 
watched  him  dig  hisself  out  and  scoot. 

For  a  whole  day  I  didn't  see  him,  and  I  got  to  be  terribly 
worried.  I  was  imagining  all  sorts  of  things  that  might  of 
happened  to  him.  So  when  night  come  on,  I  piled  up  a  lot 
of  wood  outside,  and  poured  kerosene  over  it,  and  then  set 
the  whole  thing  on  fire.  The  thing  blazed  up  as  high  as 
could  be,  and  I  thought  that  if  Sandy  was  anywheres 
around,  he  couldn't  help  but  see  it. 

Well,  he  did.  About  one  o'clock,  when  I  was  giving  up 
all  hope,  he  comes  staggering  in  with  something  in  his 
arms.  He  put  it  by  the  fire,  and  I  give  one  peep,  and  then 
let  out  a  yell  like  a  crazy  Indian.  What  did  I  see,  but  a  bit 
of  a  young  kid  about  three  years  old.  His  hair  was  the 
color  of  Sandy's  and  he  had  the  same  blue  eyes.  By  jingoes ! 
but  he  was  a  cute  little  feller.  He  wriggled  a  bit,  and  then 
giggled  silly  like;  then  wriggled  a  bit  more  and  giggled 
again.    'Course  I  wondered  why  he  wasn't  froze  to  death, 


but  Sandy,  he  tells  me,  that  he'd  dug  him  out  of  the  snow, 
which  must  'a'  kept  him  warm  with  all  the  bundling  he  had 
around  him  at  the  beginning. 

You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  that  kid  made  Sandy  his 
good  old  self  again.  He  did  no  end  of  funny  things,  and 
Sandy  would  just  bust  hisself  with  laughing  when  he  did 
'em.  He  sort  of  looked  at  that  kid  as  though  he  was  his 
own  father,  and  the  little  feller  seemed  to  like  the  idea  first 
rate.  He  got  in  good  and  solid  with  Sandy,  and  I  almost 
came  to  hope  that  the  father  and  mother  would  never 
show  up. 

'Course  it  don't  seem  right,  but  the  father  and  mother 
and  relations  was  all  of  'em  froze  to  death,  being  all  new 
to  the  woods;  Sandy  still  has  the  kid,  and  he  just  dotes 
over  him.  He  never  can  tell  us  enough  about  him.  It's 
little  Sandy  did  this,  and  little  Sandy  did  that.  It  seems 
as  though  the  world  was  a  small  matter  compared  with 
little  Sandy.  Seems  funny  what  could  have  kept  the  kid 
alive,  and  then  told  Sandy  he  was  there,  but  them  things 
will  happen  on  this  globe.  When  I  asks  Sandy  hisself 
about  it,  he  just  shrugs  his  big  shoulders,  and  says:  "I 
can't  get  it  through  your  ol'  bean,  Tommy,  that  ye  got  to 
believe  in  spirits  to  understand  it  all." 

"Go  on,"  says  I,  "you  can't  give  me  none  of  your  spirits; 
that  was  nothing  but  a  hunch,  and  a  lot  of  good  solid  luck." 


a 


THE  door  closed  almost  silently  upon  the  trembling 
figure  of  the  young  man  who  had  just  entered.  In 
a  moment  Tom  Osborn,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  intruder,  found  himself  in  a  room  adjoining  the  hall  and 
vaguely  he  heard  the  butler  say  that  Mr.  Hudson  would  be 
down  presently.  The  blood  rushed  to  Tom's  head,  and  he 
almost  prayed  that  the  floor  might  open  and  swallow  him. 
He  looked  furtively  for  a  way  of  escaping  back  to  his  friend, 
James  Wilson,  who  was  waiting  on  the  pavement  outside. 

The  appointments  of  the  room  in  which  he  found  him- 
self created  a  charming  atmosphere.  Though  the  room 
was  dimly  lighted  he  could  see  that  the  walls  were  lined 


with  costly  books.  Roses  stood  abundantly  grouped  on 
various  tables,  and  their  heavy  scent  added  a  touch  of 
languidness  to  the  room.  He  realized  the  folly  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  groped  for  his  hat  and  cane.  Just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room  he  caught  the  strains  of  some  faint  music: 
music  that  he  had  heard  so  often  and  knew  so  well.  He 
quietly  pulled  back  the  intervening  draperies  and  entered 
an  even  more  luxurious  room  than  the  one  he  left.  This 
large,  well  proportioned  chamber  was  also  dimly  lighted. 
Tom  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway  to  drink  in  the 
beauty  of  the  room:  its  brocades,  its  pictures,  its  soft  and 
harmonious  coloring,  all  were  perfect.   But  he  forgot  them  in 
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a  flash  —  for  at  the  piano  was  Lilla,  the  girl  whom  he  knew 
so  well,  whom  but  two  years  before  he  had  loved,  had  wor- 
shipped, and  had  lost. 

W  hen  she  perceived  him  a  slight  smile  played  around 
her  lips  and  she  slowly  dropped  her  hands  from  the  key- 
board. Lilla  rose  quietly  and  moved  swiftly  toward  Tom. 
For  a  moment  she  clasped  both  his  hands  and  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  eyes,  then  she  dropped  her  head  back  upon 
her  graceful  shoulders  and  laughed  a  merry,  twinkling,  and 
very  melodious  laugh. 

Tom  Osborn  ejaculated  in  a  broken  voice,  "Lilla,  such  a 
funny  thing  has  happened  —  I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell 
you  — "  Lilla  led  Tom  to  a  great  divan;  she  then  drew  him 
gently  down  beside  her  and  nodded  for  him  to  continue. 

"A  few  moments  ago,"  Tom  uttered  in  an  embarrassed 
tone,  "Jim  Wilson  and  I  were  walking  down  the  avenue. 
You  remember  Jim,  my  old  chum  at  home?  I  was  boring 
Jim  dreadfully  with  my  troubles  —  and  so  he  suddenly 
dared  me  to  ring  the  bell  at  this  house.  I  took  him  up,  just 
for  fun,  and  when  the  butler  came  I  asked  him  the  first 
thing  that  entered  my  mind,  'Does  Mr.  Hudson  live  here?' 
When  he  bade  me  enter  I  quickly  added,  'Mr.  Albert  M. 
Hudson?'  He  answered  me  affirmatively  and  then  left  me 
completely  dumfounded  in  that  adjoining  room.  Just  as  I 
was  trying  to  escape  I  heard  music,  and  Lilla,  your  touch  is 
not  easily  forgotten." 

Again  Lilla  dropped  her  head  back  and  laughed.  There 
was  something  magic  in  her  laugh,  for  a  moment  it  filled  the 
room  with  a  vibrating  echo.  She  half  closed  her  eyes  and 
said,  "It  isn't  funny,  Tom.  It  happens  this  way  so  many, 
many  times."  Her  eyes  brightened  and  she  laid  her  hand 
impulsively  on  Tom's  arm. 

"While  you  were  out  on  the  avenue,  Tom,"  Lilla  con- 
tinued, "I  was  sitting  there  at  the  piano  thinking,  thinking 
so  intensely  about  Tom  Osborn.  I  recalled  the  many 
days  we  had  spent  together  and  then  —  I  wondered  if  he 
ever  forgave  me  for  the  cruel  way  in  which  I  was  forced  to 
act  toward  him  in  the  end.  And  now  you've  come,  Tom," 
she  added  softly,  "you  did  forgive  me,  didn't  you?"  Tom's 
head  slowly  lowered  and  Lilla  continued  more  certainly, 
"You  see,  Tom,  I  knew  all  along  that  we  weren't  meant  for 
each  other.  In  the  first  place  your  family  would  never  have 
forgiven  you  for  marrying  a  girl  like  me  —  and  a  girl  older 
than  yourself.  And,  Tom,  when  the  chance  came  for  me  to 
get  away  from  earning  my  own  living  by  those  beastly 
lessons  and  from  having  to  stand  for  the  insults  that  were 
inflicted  upon  me,  I  took  that  chance  without  even  letting  a 
soul  know  that  I  had  left.  Just  your  note  —  that  was  all 
that  I  left  behind  me."  Tom  raised  his  eyes  to  Lilla's  and 
there  caught  the  suggestion  of  moisture,  but  in  a  flash  it  was 
gone  and  she  mischievously  questioned,  "Tom!  Tell  me! 
Were  the  troubles  that  you  were  boring  Jim  with  —  were 
they  Betty  Campion?"  Tom's  eyes  dropped  to  his  lap  and 
Lilla  exclaimed  in  great  excitement,  "I  knew  that  too;  I 
hoped  they  were.  And  oh,  you  silly  Tom,  mooning  about 
Betty!  Tom,"  she  said  with  much  feeling,  "I  always  knew 
that  Betty  would  some  day  make  you  happy." 


Lilla  rose  quickly  and  seemed  almost  to  glide  to  a  cur- 
tained doorway  where  she  greeted  a  tall,  slender,  and  rather 
elderly  man.  In  her  soft  melodious  voice  she  said,  "Albert, 
dear,  such  a  coincidence  —  a  young  man  calling  on  you 
concerning  some  jewels  was  waiting  in  the  library,  when  I 
stumbled  upon  him  and  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  my 
old  friends  at  home." 

Mr.  Hudson  and  his  wife  approached  Tom  and  in  a 
moment  Lilla  made  them  acquainted.  "In  what  way  did 
you  hear  of  my  jewels,  Mr.  Osborn?"  questioned  Mr. 
Hudson. 

Tom  reddened,  stuttered,  and  then  began  to  cough  vio- 
lently. 

"Why,  Tom!"  Lilla  laughed,  "  I  do  believe  you're  not  a 
bit  at  home  in  my  house.  Just  a  moment  ago  you  told  me 
that  Fanny  Carter  had  recommended  Albert's  collection  to 
you.  You  see,  Albert,"  she  said  turning  to  her  husband,  "  I 
knew  that  Fanny  wouldn't  hold  her  tongue.  But  as  Mr. 
Osborn  is  looking  for  a  very  special  ring,  I'm  glad  that  Fanny 
did  tell  him  about  your  jewels.  You  know,  Albert,  the 
choosing  of  an  engagement  ring  is  a  very  grave  matter." 

"You  know,"  said  Mr.  Hudson,  "that  my  collection  is 
purely  a  private  one.  I  assembled  it  some  years  ago  in 
India  to  gratify  a  hobby  of  mine.  Recently  I've  offered  a 
part  of  it  to  my  friends,  and  on  Lilla's  account  I'd  be  happv 
to  show  you  the  whole  collection.  If  you  will  come  to 
my  office  in  the  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  I'll  be  ready  for 
you." 

A  clock  somewhere  in  the  distance  struck  seven, 
just  as  the  butler  entered  and  called  Mr.  Hudson  to  the 
telephone.  When  he  left  the  room,  Lilla  walked  a  few  paces 
away  from  Tom  and  turned  to  look  at  him,  smiling  very 
faintly.  "How  splendid  it  will  be,"  she  said  gently,  "you 
and  Betty!  It  has  been  a  dream  of  mine  for  a  long,  long 
time." 

Tom  hadn't  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  preced- 
ing events  but  he  stammered,  "Lilla,  how  did  you  know?" 
Lilla  came  closer  to  him  and  said  in  a  serious  tone. 

"Tom,  how  was  it  that  you  came  to  me  tonight?"  Her 
eyes  lit  up  and  she  began  to  breathe  rather  deeply.  "When 
I  started  in  life,  I  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome;  but  the 
things  that  I  really  wanted,  I've  wanted  so  badly  that  I've 
obtained  nearly  all  of  them." 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hudson  returned,  Tom  had  become  com- 
posed enough  to  offer  his  apologies  for  coming  at  such  an 
inconvenient  hour.  All  three  of  them  walked  into  the  hall 
together  and  as  Tom  was  going  through  the  outer  door  he 
turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  Lilla.  How  majestic  her  beauty 
was  and  how  perfectly  her  surroundings  suited  her!  While 
the  door  was  closing  he  heard  Lilla  call  to  him,  "Don't  fo~J 
get,  Tom,  tomorrow  at  eleven." 

As  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  descending  to  the  side- 
walk, where  his  chum  was  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down, 
he  murmured  to  himself,  "Lilla  has  always  been  right. 
It's  taken  me  a  long  time  to  understand  her,  but  of  course, 
she's  right.  Betty  —  Betty  is  the  girl  for  me.  Tomorrow 
I'll  get  the  ring." 
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LE  TRIPOTAGE 


THE  YEARS  ROLL  ON 

THE  big  car  of  the  tire-and-rubber  king  sped  over  the 
well-oiled  road  with  a  majesty  befitting  only  the 
Royal  Roller  that  it  was. 
The   Roller's   tonneau   contained   the  millionaire  and 
his  family-   In  the  front  were  James  and  Jymes. 

Father  had  just  heard  that  the  cottage  of  his  childhood 
was  still  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  family  was  going  to 
behold  it. 

To  the  children,  the  story  of  Father's  youth  had  become 
well  catalogued  in  their  minds  because  of  constant  repeti- 
tion. It  was  numbered  thus  in  their  expansive  craniums: 
(1)  Small  hut  with  old  but  neatly  whitewashed  plank 
walls;  (2)  Struggle  for  education  (according  to  the  best 
books)  .  ■  •  and  the  long  trudges  in  the  winter  —  oh, 
miles  and  miles!  —  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  scanty 
teaching  of  the  "little  red  school-house";  (3)  Swimming  and 
fishing  in  the  old  mud  hole;  (4)  And  the  little  family's 
worthy  poverty;  (5)  And  Father's  ambitions  to  become  a 
business  magnate. 

The  costly  Roller  whirled  them  to  their  destination :  fifteen 
miles,  ten  miles,  then  five  more  miles  to  go.  .  .  .  A  great 
deal  of  sentiment  was  being  spilled  in  the  tonneau .... 

They  drew  up  in  front  of  a  large  mansion,  surrounded  by  a 
great  expanse  of  lawn,  dotted  with  priceless  flowers.  At 
one  side  was  a  clear  and  beautiful  pool,  bordered  with  lil- 
ies. On  the  other  side,  just  off  from  the  estate,  stood  a  well- 
built  brick  building. 

Jymes  was  despatched  to  fetch  a  gardener  who  was  work- 
ing on  the  premises.  When  he  had  come,  Father  asked  him 
where  the  old  Snigglefritz  house  was? 

"Thar'  she  be,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing  a  crooked 
digit  at  the  lovely  mansion,  "and,"  indicating  the  respect- 
able brick  building,  "that's  the  Emerson  County  school- 
house,  and  that  'ere  pond,  that's  ..." 

"My  God!"  said  Father  weakly. 


I  WONDER  WHY 

IT  IS  THAT  AS  YOU  GET  BACK 

AFTER  A  LONG  TRIP  ALL  TIRED  OUT  AND 

FEELING  KIND  OF  LOW 

SOME  FOOL  IS  SURE  TO  RUSH  AROUND  AND 
SLAP  YOU  ON  THE  BACK  AND 

SAY,  "GEE,  ISN'T  IT  GREAT  TO  BE  BACK!"  AND 
WHY  IS  IT  THAT  YOU  DON'T  ALWAYS  SMILE 
AND  SAY,  IT  IS? 


The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  Andover's  streets  there  passed 
A  band  who  shouted  loud  and  clear, 
A  motto  strange  to  human  ear: 
"We  are  fresh  Peps." 

The  Maids  of  Abbott  studied  hard, 
Till  through  their  Alma  Mater's  yard 
Echoed  the  tread  of  many  feet, 
And  lusty  voices  did  repeat 
"We  are  fresh  Preps." 

On  through  the  dusk  the  band  did  go, 
Their  footsteps  ev-r  firm  and  slow ; 
Their  cry,  once  clear  upon  the  breeze, 
Now  dwindled  to  a  husky  wheeze  — 
"We  are  fresh  Preps." 

Next  morn  a  Prep  did  not  awake, 
Till  his  roommate  gave  him  a  shake; 
A  dreamy  look  was  in  his  eye, 
And  still  he  murmured  with  a  sigh, 
"We  are  fresh  Preps." 
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ANDOVER'S  LATEST 


OUR  OWN  PREP  RULES 

(As  prep  rules  seem  to  be  the  fashion  this  fall,  we  submit 
the  following  as  improvements  on  the  rules  in  their  present 
form): 

1.  Preps  must  wear  shoes  and  trousers  at  all  times. 
Shoelaces  must  be  worn  in  neat  bowknots  and  may 
not  be  tied  in  four-in-hand  or  in  slip-knots. 

2.  Preps  may  not  attend  the  town  movies. 
Exception:  Preps  may  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the  movies 
on  Sunday  afternoons. 

3.  Preps  must  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  Grill  only. 

4.  Preps  must  not  take  audible  part  in  school  demon- 
strations; if  at  a  football  game,  they  may  applaud 
gently,  and  murmur  to  their  neighbors,  "Oh,  well 
played!  well  played,  indeed!" 

5.  These  rules  will  apply  as  long  as  they  can. 

6.  The  Student  Council  has  the  power  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  find  out  how  to  enforce  these  rules. 


Zeus:  How  did  Agamemnon  get  to  Troy? 
Hammond  (wearily):  He  took  the  night  boat. 


TO  PLUVIUS 

0  cursed  god,  whose  clammy  fingers  drip 
The  chilling  essence  of  a  liquid  sadness, 
Thy  tasteless  revels  spoil  my  camping  trip 
And  damply  put  an  end  to  honest  gladness. 

1  pray  the  devotees  who  loiter  still 
About  thy  mouldy  shrine  may  turn  away 
Misguided  farmers  thou  requit'st  but  ill 
When  most  they  need  thee  in  a  thirsty  day! 

Oh  may  thine  altars'  very  dankness  rot 
The  offerings  on  thy  sacrificial  stone; 
Thy  bigots  quit  the  sodden  crumbling  spot, 
And  bright  Apollo  claim  them  for  his  own. 


Visitor:  The  townspeople  seem  to  take  quite  a  lot  of  in- 
terest in  the  school,  don't  they? 

1921:  Not  only  the  interest;  they  take  the  principal  too. 


Editor:  Do  you  draw? 
Burns:  You  bet;  I  draw  checks. 


Archie  (having  just  listened  to  a  ten-minute  recital  on  the 
explorations  of  the  early  Norsemen  in  America):  And  why  do 
we  mention  this  incident  at  all  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent? 

Keith  (politely):  You  asked  me  to,  sir. 
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THE  HAND  OF  FATE 
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Phil:  But  do  I  get  anything  for  having  an  empty  pipe  in  my  mouth? 
Lips:  Sure:  a  bluff  demerit. 
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YE  GODS  AND  LITTLE  FISHES 


Ah,  great  the  faculty  appears  to  timid  entering  preps, 
It  is  with  most  uncertain  fears  they  tread  the  altar  steps. 


Professor  Forbes  in  full  they  call,  and  speak  of  "Doctor  Stearns," 
They  eat  within  the  "Dining  Hall"  —  for  home  the  toughest  yearns! 


They  also  speak  in  whispered  awe  of  "masters"  and  "the  school 
They're  quick  to  note  the  blue-clad  law  and  follow  every  rule. 


It  is  with  horror  that  they  find  they  have  acquired  a  cut, 
With  grim  expulsion  in  their  mind,  they  pray  to  have  it  not. 


It  makes  them  positively  ill  to  waste  their  study  time 
In  being  reckless  at  the  Grill,  that  awful  den  of  crime. 
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But  soon  enough  they  talk  too  free  of  "Charlie"  and  of  "Al"; 
The  "dining  hall"  's  the  "beanery,"  a  friend  becomes  a  "pal." 


The  fear  that  once  a  cut  inspired  within  their  hearts  is  dead ; 
Nor  is  their  student  ardor  fired  when  on  non-ex  instead! 


And  so  upon  the  downward  path  proceeds  this  carefree  band 
Till  they  incur  Olympian  wrath  and  instantly  are  canned! 


The  moral  of  this  sorry  tale  is  very  plain  to  see  — 

The  peppy  prep  must  watch  his  step  or  he'll  unhappy  be. 


Only  room  enough  to  mention  our 
next  trip! 

At  141  Main  Street: — 

NOVEMBER  3rd 

Complete  showing  of  the  best  of 
everything  prep  school  and  college 
men  wear. 


Rain  or  shine  "Scotch  Mists"  are 
fine. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 

at  13th  St.      "Four  at3-ithSt. 

Convenient 

Broadway     Corners"  Fifth  Ave. 

at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE 


Judge  (to  witness) :  "Have  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  before?" 

Witness:  "Yes,  your  honor,  that's  where  I  met  him." 

■ — Burr 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION 

The  modern  girl  we  cannot  kiss, 

'Tis  fatal  now  to  gain  this  bliss. 

The  rouge  and  paint  and  scented  powder, 

That  serve  to  make  her  beauty  louder, 

Form  on  her  face  a  deadly  chowder. 

Let  man  beware  of  this! 

The  face  of  any  fair  coquette, 
Enameled  like  a  bedroom  set, 
Recalls  to  mind  the  ancient  rune, 
That  paint  may  camouflage  a  prune. 
And  beauty  viewed  beneath  the  moon 
Quite  often  proves  a  losing  bet. 

What  swains  will  do,  is  now  the  question, 
Since  each  caress  gives  indigestion. 
Why  don't  they  use  some  sweet  cement, 
Harmless,  of  melting  flavors  blent? 
Each  kiss  would  then  give  nourishment. 
At  least  this  is  a  good  suggestion. 

—  Virginia  Reel 


REVENGEFUL  MAUI) 

"Ferdie  jilted  Maud  and  married  another  girl,  but  Maud 
had  her  revenge." 
"How?" 

"She  sent  the  bride  a  book  to  read  on  their  honey- 
moon—  Stevenson's  'Travels  with  a  Donkey.' 

■ — Dallas  News 


(To  anyone  who  can  fill  in  the  missing  words  the  Editors 
will  award  one  cut  glass  bathing  suit  free  of  charge.) 


APerfectLoaf Reflects  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  and  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


1819  One  Hundred  and  One  Years  of  Service  1920 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  A  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


Moore  power  to  your  pen 

Puts  the  grin  into  the  grind.  Always 
ready  to  write  and  always  writes  smoothly 
and   evenly  without  any  preliminary  shaking. 

You  can  carry  it  anywhere,  any  way 
and  it  won't  leak,  because  it  can't 

For  sale  at  college  book  stores,  stationers,  druggists 
and  jewelers.  Start  right  and  write  with  Moore's. 

THE  MIRROR  has  them  for  sale 


"The  Old  Holt  Store" 

UNDKR  THE  CHUR( H 

This  year,  as  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century, 

THE  SERVICE  STOKE  OF  AN  DOVER 

FANCY  GROCERIES  DRY  GOODS 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
CROCKERY  HOUSE  FURNISHINGS 

Ernest  T.  Hethrington 

Suit.  r  to  T.  \.  Hull  <'.<>.  and  Smiili  it  Manning 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  6  years 


The 


If  you  tfke  pride  in 
your  feet  don  t  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  egents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


ARROW  COLLARS 

AND 

SHIRTS 


AT 


FRANK  L.  COLE'S 


44  MAIN  STREET        ANDOVER,  MASS. 


PENCIL  No.  174 


EAGLE  "MIKADO 


Jff*l 


For  sale  at  your  dealers  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


Inconse:  Does  she  dance  badly? 

Quential:  Yes,  if  the  chaperones  aren't  looking. 

— Pelican 


He  said  to  her,  "My  love  for  you 
Is  driving  me  quite  mad." 

She  said  to  him,  "How  odd.    It  has 
The  same  effect  on  dad." 


— Pel  ica  n 


HIGH  PRICED 

The  Fair  One:  I  see  here  where  a  man  married  a  woman 
for  money.    You  wouldn't  marry  me  for  money,  would  you? 

The  Square  One:  Why,  no;  I  would  not  marry  you  for 
all  the  monev  in  the  world.  — Tar  Baby 


She  :  Why  do  you  call  me  "Ten  Units?" 
He:  You've  always  got  a  come-back. 


Bones:  What's  a  divorce  suit? 
Groans:  The  opposite  of  a  union  suit. 


-Calif.  Pelican 


-Purple  Cow 


Jack:  Mabel's  a  funny  girl. 
Jake:  How  come? 

Jack:  I  tried  to  steal  a  kiss  and  it  landed  cn  her  chin. 
Jake:  Nothing  funny  about  that. 

Jack:  I  know  it;  but  after  I  kissed  her.  she  said,  "  Heavens 
above."  — The  Dirge 


Louis  Huntress 


$f)otograpf)et 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near 
Phillips  Academy 

Will  open  about  October  1 

This  Studio  offers  to  Phillips  Acad- 
emy Students  a  convenient  location 
for  photographic  work,  well  suited 
to  all  requirements. 


ANDOVER 

Seal  Pins,  Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  uith  the  seal 


J.  I).  BLACKSHAW 

The  A  ndover  Jeweler 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTAELISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 
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NOT  NECESSARILY! 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 

booksellers; 

Importers  of  English  Books 

37  Comhill,    Boston,  Mass. 

Colleges  and  Prep  Schools 

throughout  New  England  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the 

Wright  &  Ditson  Trademark 
on  Athletic  Goods 

for  it  has  always  stood  for  the  Quality 
and  Service,  which  students  like 

FOOTBALL        BASKET  BALL 
HOCKEY  GYMNASIUM 
Shoes  for  all  sports 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  9,  MASS. 
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CATALOGUE   SENT   ON  REQUEST 


MOUNTAINS,  miles  and  minutes  give 
way  before  electricity,  the  magic  motive 
power.  Properly  applied,  it  drives  giant  loco- 
motives across  the  continental  divide,  tows 
ocean  liners  through  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
propels  huge  ships. 

Through  good  light,  safe  signals,  and  illumi* 
nated  highways,  it  is  making  travel  better  and 
safer  and  also  is  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
transportation  methods  on  land,  sea  or  in  the  air. 

In  short,  electricity  is  revolutionizing  trans- 
portation, making  it  quicker,  safer,  more  eco- 
nomical and  reliable  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

And  back  of  this  development  in  electric  trans- 
portation, in  generating  and  transmitting  ap- 
paratus as  well  as  motive  mechanisms,  are  the 
co-ordinated  scientific,  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing resources  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  working  to  the  end 
that  electricity  may  bet- 
ter serve  mankind. 
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Arrow 

Collars 

T  T 7~HEN  you  buy  an  Arrow  you  get  the  best 
rr  that  there  is  at  the  price  you  are  asked  to 
pay.  That  is  the  one  big  fundamental  reason 
for  the  preference  shown  for  Arrows. 

C/uett,  Teabody       Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  T. 

Makers  of  lArrow  Shirts  and  Qotham  Underwear 
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Published  monthly  during  school  year  by  Mirror 
Board,  Bartlet  Hall.  Andover,  Mass. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Andover,  as  second 
class  mail  matter  under  the  act  of  March  .':rd  lHT'J. 


FINCHLEY  EXHIBITION 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

STYLE  DEVELOPMENTS 


WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER  17th 
141  MAIN  STREET 


suits 

light-  weight  topcoa  ts 
heavy  ulsters 
reversible  leather  coats 
tuxedo  and  lull  dress  suits 


WHITE  OXFORD  SHIRTS  WITH 
COLLAR  ATTACHED 

NECKWEAR 
MUFFLERS 
HA  TS  AND  CAPS 


FINCHLEY  DESIRES  TO  SUPPLY  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ACCORD  WITH 
YOUR  OWN  IDEAS  OF  STY  EE.  THE  MATERIALS  ARE  OF  UNQUESTIONED 
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No,  this  is  not  a  Chicago  race  riot;  neither  is  it  a  run  on  a  Boston  bank;  it  is  merely  an  illus- 
tration of  what  happened  as  soon  as  all  the  poor  dubs  who  didn't  subscribe  to  the  "Mirror" 
finished  reading  the  first  number  in  somebody  else's  room.  They  all  beat  it  for  the  "Mirror" 
office  to  take  out  a  year's  subscription  without  further  delay  and  the  noise  they  made  sounded  so 
like  a  sheriff's  posse  that  we  packed  our  grip  and  almost  left  by  the  back  window  before  we  could 
find  out  what  they  wanted. 

You  don't  see  any  of  the  regular  subscribers  in  this  picture;  not  a  chance.  They  were  all  so 
busy  reading  their  copies,  and  so  nearly  dead  with  laughing  over  the  jokes,  that  they  didn't 
have  the  time  or  the  strength.  You  see  the  ones  that  wanted  subscriptions  sent  home  had  al- 
ready taken  care  of  that  and  saved  themselves  money  by  the  combination  rates,  so  they  could 
afford  to  take  things  easy. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  nearly  rushed  to  death  with  filling  out  blanks,  we  still 
have  enough  ambition  and  human  kindness  left  to  oblige  any  other  dilatory  converts  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  step  around  to  our  office,  or  write  us,  at  No.  7  Bishop  Hall.  The  good-looking 
young  man  behind  the  desk  will  be  glad  to  take  care  of  you  and  your  spare  coin. 
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The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  Charles  Henry  Darlington  Robbins,  1921,  to  the 
position  of  Managing  Editor,  to  succeed  Charles  B.  Wright,  1922,  who  has  resigned  because  of  press  of  other  work. 


EDITORIALS 


ONCE  more  the  revolving  year  has  brought  us  around 
to  the  season  of  the  annual  contest  with  our  New 
Hampshire  rivals  for  the  supremacy  of  the  grid- 
iron. What  the  outcome  of  the  approaching  struggle  will  be 
is  not  for  us  to  prophesy.  It  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  and 
the  issue  rests  entirely  with  them.  Of  one  thing  only  can 
we  be  certain:  the  Andover  team,  our  team,  will  go  into  the 
fray  with  the  same  old  spirit  which  has  characterized  the 


teams  of  former  years.  Coach  Daly  has  done  for  the  team 
all  that  could  be  done  by  mortal  man,  and  of  the  temper  and 
gameness  of  the  men  themselves  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  All  that  remains  is  for  the  school  to  give  them  the 
support  they  deserve  on  the  day  of  the  game.  If  we  are  de- 
feated, we  may  be  certain  that  we  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
if  the  final  result  spells  victory,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  glory  was  well-earned. 
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AS  this  issue  goes  to  press  an  attempt  is  being  made  In- 
die Circulation  Department  to  introduce  the  Mirror 
to  our  sister  academy  down  on  School  Street.  Just 
how  successful  this  effort  will  be  can  not  yet  be  determined, 
as  it  may  take  our  fair  prospects  some  time  to  make  up  their 
minds;  but.  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  are  extending 
a  hearty  greeting  to  all  of  them,  whether  they  subscribe  or 
not.  In  order  to  make  the  idea  more  attractive,  we  have 
urged  them  in  our  letter  to  send  in  contributions  to  the 


pages  of  the  magazine,  which  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
printing. 

As  far  as  we  know  this  idea  of  a  combination  magazine  is 
brand-new,  and  no  one  can  say  off-hand  how  it  will  turn  out. 
Personally,  we  think  that  since  the  masculine  and  feminine 
mind  have  never  been  known  to  take  the  same  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  any  particular  question,  the  result  should 
be  a  novel  and  entertaining  blend  of  opposite  opinions. 


ELECTION  night!  Hurrying  figures  throng  the 
streets,  shoving,  swaying,  shouting,  singing,  jost- 
ling to  and  fro  in  sudden  surges,  calling  across  the 
seething  masses  of  humanity,  drunk  with  the  omnipresent 
atmosphere  of  wild  excitement  —  all  united  in  the  same 
spirit  of  wild  hilarity  which  comes  but  once  in  four  years. 
The  avenues  and  byways  are  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
gayly  colored  lights  of  every  possible  variety,  from  small 
pocket  flash-lamps  to  gigantic  search-lights,  mounted  on  the 
highest  towers  of  the  town,  which  send  dazzling  beams  of 
whiteness  far  into  the  night,  or  down  below  on  to  the  howl- 


ing, shrieking  masses  on  the  thoroughfares.  Fish-horns, 
trumpets,  rattles,  bells,  whistles,  and  gongs  split  the  air 
and  make  the  night  hideous  with  the  mighty  clamor  of  one 
insane  discord. 

An  entire  nation  has  temporarily  gone  mad  with  the  in- 
toxicating elixir  of  combined  hope,  excitement,  anticipation 
and  despair.  Tomorrow  they  will  awaken  again  to  the 
everyday,  humdrum  affairs  of  a  sordid  world,  but  who 
cares?  For  tonight,  of  all  nights,  they  are  tasting  the  very 
wine  of  life  itself,  and  —  on  with  the  dance! 


PRIZE  ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
opening  of  a  prize  competition  in  poetry  to  last 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June.  A  prize  of 
ten  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Stearns  of  the 
English  Department  for  the  best  piece  of  verse  which  is 
published  in  the  pages  of  the  Mirror  by  a  person  not  on  the 
Board  of  Editors  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
poem.    The  verse  may  be  of  any  length,  rhymed  or  un- 


rhymed,  but  must  have  some  definite  scheme  of  construc- 
tion. So-called  free  verse,  or  vers  libre,  is  barred  from  the 
contest. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  chosen  during  the  spring 
term,  and  the  prize  announcement  will  be  made  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  magazine. 

For  further  particulars,  call  at  the  Mirror  office,  at  2 
Bartlet  Hall. 


CALYPSO 

By  H.  M.  Blair 


So  you  have  left  me,  godlike  mortal  proud? 

And  I,  immortal  I,  when  you've  been  in  your  shroud 

A  thousand  years,  shall  live  and  sing  and  love, 

As  though  I'd  never  met  you;  far  above 

The  petty  sadness  and  despair  of  mortal  shrews  — 

...  As  though  we'd  never  loved  .   .   .  yet,  could  I  choose 

I'd  mrike  you  an  immortal,  and  we'd  live 

Forever  on  my  island  .   .   .  But  forget,  forgive 

Is  my  philosophy  fit  has  to  be, 

When  one  must  life  forever).   So,  you  see, 


E'en  while  you're  boasting,  "She  ne'er  'guiled  the  heart 

Within  my  breast,"  some  other  mortal  guest 

Will  love  and  be  beloved  .  .  .  and  then  we'll  part  .  .  . 

And  yet,  you  did  have  charms  —  that  morning  rare, 

When  first  I  found  you,  half-starved,  naked,  there, 

A  sea-tossed  wand'rer  .  .  .  Well,  we  have  passed, 

So  why  bring  up  old  mem'ries,  bitter-sweet? 

It  was  too  good  to  last,  and  we'll  ne'er  meet 

Again.   The  gray-green  dawns  we  loved  to  see 

Will  be  but  dawns  .  .  .  and  you  and  I  are  —  free? 
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JAWS  OF  DANGER 

By  Louis  H.  Watson 


CASSIDY  paused  for  a  minute  and  listened.  He  was 
not  sure  whether  he  had  heard  anything  or  not. 
But  it  was  best  to  make  certain.  Too  much  was  at 
stake  for  him  to  risk  anything.  Nothing!  Nothing  but 
the  deep  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the  dripping,  dripping 
sound  of  rain-drops  on  the  pavement. 

Yet  he  felt  sure  now  that  he  had  heard  something,  some 
out  of  the  ordinary  sound.  Cassidy  was  not  prone  to  ner- 
vousness, nor  was  he  likely  to  imagine  things  that  were  not. 
As  far  as  he  could  see  nobody  was  in  sight,  but  that  proved 
nothing.  Somebody  after  him  would  not  show  himself, 
that  was  sure.  It  was  in  the  buildings  around  him  that  the 
danger  lay.  Now  that  he  was  thoroughly  certain  that  he 
had  actually  heard  something,  he  determined  not  to  hunt 
for  it.  Let  it  hunt  him.  His  immediate  business  was  to 
avoid  trouble,  not  to  seek  it. 

Now  that  he  was  thoroughly  embarked  on  this  perilous 
adventure,  he  realized  how  foolhardy  and  reckless  he  had 
been  to  tempt  fortune  that  way.  It  was  barely  possible 
that  he  might  succeed,  but  only  barely;  and  failure  meant 
death.  It  was  true  that  if  he  could  but  succeed,  death  would 
mean  nothing  to  him,  but  failure  and  death  both  would 
spell  ruin  to  his  plans,  ruin  to  his  life,  and,  worst  of  all,  ruin 
to  Bassford  and  the  society;  for  he  alone  possessed  the  se- 
cret by  which  all  of  them  could  be  destroyed,  the  secret 
which  had  been  planned  for  years  by  that  terrible  band 
known  as  the  Eries.  With  him  perished  the  only  chance  of 
Bassford  and  his  associates. 

It  was  maddening  to  be  interrupted  by  the  only  thing 
that  might  stop  him  from  reaching  the  hidden  room  of  the 
Eries,  the  only  thing  that  would  cause  absolute  disaster 
before  even  the  first  step  was  taken.    It  was  foolish,  absurd, 


yet  it  could  not  be  helped.  The  intervention  of  the  police 
at  any  other  time  would  have  been  providential,  but  just 
now  it  spelled  disaster  and  ruin. 

A  figure  slipped  along  the  wall  and  approached  Cassidy. 

"Who  is  it?"  cried  the  latter  suddenly. 

"Ontario!"  whispered  the  newcomer. 

"Erie!"  answered  Cassidy,  straightening  up..  "Is  thai 
you,  Mr.  Wade?"   The  person  of  this  name  nodded. 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  "and  he  wants  to  know  why  the  devil  he 
was  supposed  to  come  wandering  around  here  at  this  hour. 
What's  the  big  idea?" 

"Listen,  Mr.  Wade,"  he  pleaded.  "You're  an  old  friend 
of  my  father,  and  the  only  man  on  whom  I  can  count  now. 
I  need  you.  I  can't  explain  now,  but  will  you  help  me? 
There's  danger,  but  I  know  you  wouldn't  mind  that." 

"  No,"  said  Wade,  "  I  wouldn't.  But  I  dislike  doing  any- 
thing without  first  knowing  what  it  is.  It  sounds  important, 
all  this  password  stuff  and  everything." 

"It's  for  the  sake  of  Bassford,"  said  Cassidy,  slowly. 
"That's  all  I  can  tell  you." 

"Bassford,"  repeated  the  older  man.  "I'd  do  anything 
for  him.    I'd  give  my  life  for  him.  Anything!" 

"Then,"  pleaded  Cassidy.  "Do  this.  You  won't  have 
to  give  your  life.  That  maybe  is  for  me,  but  never  for  you. 
Remember  all  that  Bassford  did  for  you.  For  God's  sake, 
Mr.  Wade,  help  me!" 

Wade  silently  uncovered  his  head.  "I  will,"  he  said,  his 
voice  full  of  emotion.  "I  may  be  doing  wrong,  but  that  is 
not  for  me  to  decide  now.  That  will  be  judged  later.  But 
now  —  I  promise  you  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help 
you  along." 

"Thanks,"  was  all  that  Cassidy  replied,  but  that  was 
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enough.  There  was  more  contained  in  that  answer  than  all 
the  protestations  in  the  world.  "  Now,  your  immediate  job 
is  to  make  sure  that  nobody  shadows  me.  If  anyone  does, 
get  him  out  of  the  way,  no  matter  how.   Just  do." 

"  All  right,"  agreed  Wade,  briefly.  "  I  don't  like  it,  but  no 
matter." 

Without  more  words  they  hurried  forward,  Cassidy 
leading.  And  then  again  he  heard  the  same  noise  he  had 
before,  that  same  scratching,  crunching  sound  of  somebody 
walking  on  sand.  This  made  him  sure  that  the  noise  he  had 
first  heard  had  not  come  from  Wade.  He  nudged  his  com- 
panion, who  slipped  away  silently  into  the  darkness.  He 
waited  a  minute,  and  then  plunged  down  a  side  street.  As 
soon  as  he  had  turned  the  corner  he  started  to  run,  run  as 
he  had  never  run  before,  for  upon  his  speed  depended  the 
success  of  the  whole  enterprise.  As  he  ran  he  thought  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  blow,  but  he  was  not  sure.  At  any 
rate  he  did  not  turn  back  to  find  out. 

He  had  walked  about  an  hour  before  he  finally  halted, 
this  time  to  inspect  his  surroundings.  He  did  not  hesitate 
long,  however,  but  plunged  almost  immediately  into  the 
shadow  of  a  neighboring  building,  from  which  he  inspected 
his  surroundings  more  accurately.  The  district  was  rather 
fashionable  than  otherwise,  although  not  as  much  as 
some.  Neither  rich  people  nor  poor  people  lived  there,  it 
could  be  seen,  but  the  middle  class,  the  class  of  doctors 
and  lawyers  of  second  grade,  those  who  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  prosper. 

Cassidy,  after  surveying  everything  carefully,  plunged 
quickly  from  his  hiding  place  and  dashed  into  the  shadow 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Once  there,  he  crawled 
along  the  wall  until  he  came  to  the  furthest  house,  which 
differed  little  from  the  others,  except  that  it  was  a  trifle 
more  imposing.  Boldly  mounting  the  steps,  he  rang  the  bell 
three  times  in  quick  succession.  As  if  already  there  to  re- 
reive  the  summons,  a  voice  asked  from  behind  the  door, 
"Who  is  it?" 

"A  messenger,"  answered  Cassidy. 

"Where  from?" 

"From  Erie." 

"  From  whom?" 

"Anderson." 

"And  the  word?" 

"Forward!"  answered  Cassidy. 

"Enter,"  continued  the  voice,  and  the  door  opened.  Cas- 
sidy stepped  inside  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

"I'm  a  little  worried  about  Cassidy,"  said  Thompson,  as 
he  pulled  up  a  chair.  "I  thought  you  might  be,  too,  so  I 
came  to  tell  you  what  I  know." 

His  companion  raised  his  eyes.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  was  a 
little  anxious  about  him,  but  I  supposed  he  was  all  right. 
What  do  you  know?" 

"Only  this,  sir.  Last  night  he  came  to  me  and  said,  '  I'm 
going  to  try  something  tonight.  If  it  succeeds,  you  will 
know  about  it.  If  it  fails,  I  want  you  to  tell  Mr.  Bassford 
and  have  him  watch  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Madison 


avenue  and  Ninety-sixth  street.  The  most  fashionable 
house  of  the  lot,'  he  said.  Of  course  I  tried  to  find  out  what 
he  was  trying  to  do,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  He  was  close  about 
it." 

"How  were  you  to  know  if  his  plan  failed?"  inquired 
Bassford,  for  it  was  he. 

"If  he  wasn't  back  by  twelve  tonight.  It's  half-past 
eleven  now,"  he  added  slowly. 

Bassford  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  Then: 

"Do  you  think  that  he  had  any  notion  of  what  the  plan 
of  the  Eries  was?"  he  inquired. 

Thompson  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "It 
sounded  like  it  at  the  time,  though." 

"We'll  wait  till  midnight,  then,"  said  Bassford.  "And 
then  have  this  house  watched.  Meanwhile  assemble  our 
men." 

Thompson  bowed  and  left  the  room,  while  Bassford  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  "I  think,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  our 
net  is  closing.    God  keep  Cassidy." 

Midnight  struck  in  the  little  room  where  nine  grave-faced 
men  were  assembled.    Bassford  sighed. 

"It's  time,"  he  said,  "to  follow  our  friend's  instructions. 
Thompson,  take  three  fellows  with  you  and  watch  that 
house.  Stop  everyone  coming  out  of  it.  Send  for  me  if 
anything  important  turns  up." 

Again  Thompson  bowed. 

"Shall  I  take  Roberts,  Haynes  and  Dormand?"  he  in- 
quired. Bassford  assenting,  Thompson  called  up  the  three 
men  already  mentioned  and  left  the  room  with  them.  As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  Bassford  turned  to  the  rest. 

"It  is  high  time,"  he  said,  "that  all  of  you  understand  on 
just  what  basis  we  are  running.  None  but  Thompson,  Cas- 
sidy, and  I  really  knew  why  this  society  was  formed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Eries,  who  have  been  men- 
tioned to  you  indefinitely,  are  the  fiercest  band  of  radicals 
in  the  country  today.  A  branch  of  them  is  located  here  in 
New  York  and  is  operating.  Its  intentions  are  to  throw 
New  York  into  a  state  of  terror.  Certain  portions  of  the 
city  are  to  be  blown  up,  important  officials  murdered ;  in 
fact,  every  means  is  to  be  used.  The  police  are  useless. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  Eries.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  so;  but  at  any  rate  they  can  do  nothing.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  stop  them.  I  used  that  way.  An  or- 
ganization like  ours,  operating  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
feating their  plans  and  getting  them  with  the  goods,  is  the 
only  way  they  can  be  stopped.  And  that  way  I,  William 
Bassford,  made  use  of.  We  employed  means  not  entirely 
within  the  law.  The  police  are  after  us;  in  fact  it  may  be 
that  Cassidy  was  troubled  by  that  tonight.  All  these 
means  failed.  We  were  at  the  end  of  our  resources,  when 
Cassidy  turned  up  with  a  plan.  If  he  had  only  told  us  we 
could  have  helped  him.  But  it  was  just  like  him.  Reck- 
less, foolhardy,  always  wanting  to  do  the  thing  alone,  he 
has  perhaps  been  the  destroyer  of  our  only  chance." 

There  was  a  murmur  from  those  present.  None  of  them 
had  known  before  that  moment  that  such  high  and  lofty 
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stakes  were  being  played  for.  And  yet  every  one  of  them 
felt  equal  to  the  task  of  bearing  his  share  of  the  burden. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang.  Bassford  jumped  for  it. 
"What's  that?"  he  cried.  "Wade,  —  Idon'tknowyou.  Oh, 
what's  that  about  Cassidy?  You  know  where  he  is? 
Where?  At  the  meeting  place  of  the  Eries?  At  22  Central 
Park  West?  All  right.  Thanks.  Will  be  right  over. 
Good -by." 

"  Middleton,"  he  yelled  to  a  man  standing  in  the  cor- 
ner. "  If  word  comes  from  Thompson,  take  all  the  men  and 
go  help  him.    Follow  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  I've 

got  to  go."    And  Bassford  hurried  from  the  room. 
^       *       *       #       *  * 

When  Cassidy  entered  the  house  he  was  surprised  to  see 
that  nobody  was  near.  He  looked  about  him,  but  could  see 
no  one.  There  was  no  sound  anywhere.  It  was  uncanny, 
and  he  could  not  help  but  shudder.  He  was  far  from  a 
coward,  but  anybody  would  have  been  frightened,  not  to 
say  terror-stricken,  in  his  position. 

"Right  here,"  called  a  soft  voice  to  the  right.  "Press 
the  button  right  near  you." 

Cassidy  looked  around.  He  saw  the  button,  but  did  not 
understand  where  the  voice  came  from.  However,  it  was 
no  time  to  waste  on  idle  speculation,  so  he  pressed  the  but- 
ton. Immediately  a  hidden  passage  on  the  right  opened 
up  and  he  heard  the  voice  say  again,  "Follow  the  pas- 
sage." And  once  more  he  stepped  into  the  jaws  of  danger. 

The  passage  seemed  interminable.  After  a  slight  slant  at 
the  start  it  was  perfectly  level.  As  to  the  direction  he  had  no 
idea  where  he  was  going;  he  only  knew  that  the  time  seemed 
very  long,  although  he  felt  that  little  over  an  hour  had 
passed,  when  suddenly  the  passage  began  to  slant  up  again 
and  he  heard  the  voice  once  more.  "Turn  to  the  left  when 
you  come  out." 

Again  he  felt  the  feeling  of  fear  come  over  him  and  like- 
wise a  bewilderment  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do.  Quite 
by  accident  he  had  got  hold  of  the  passwords  and  the  fact 
that  the  messenger  would  not  arrive  that  night.  Therefore, 
with  his  usual  audacity,  he  had  decided  to  substitute  him- 
self for  the  messenger. 

On  coming  out  of  the  passage  he  did  as  was  commanded  by 
the  voice  and  turned  to  the  left.  Far  down  the  hall  was  a 
door,  which  he  walked  up  to  and  opened. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  room,  filled  with  people,  all 
looking  at  him  as  he  entered.  "Ontario,"  called  one  of 
them.  "Erie,"  he  answered  quickly,  extending  his  hand. 
The  othe  -  seized  it  and  between  them  the  grip  was  passed. 

"All  n  t,"  said  the  man  who  had  spoken  before  and 
who  was  e\.dently  the  leader.  "What  news  have  you  from 
our  friend  Anderson?" 

This  was  unexpected  and  it  jolted  Cassidy  considerably. 
But  collecting  his  wits  he  answered: 

"He  first  wants  to  know  how  your  plans  are  coming  on 
and  when  you  intend  to  strike?" 

"We  intend  to  strike  tomorrow,"  answered  the  leader. 
"Tomorrow  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  a  certain  portion  of  the 
city  will  be  blown  up." 


"What  portion?"  inquired  Cassidy  eagerly,  too  eagerly 
perhaps. 

The  Erie  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "Why,  Anderson 
knows  that,  he  says.  It  was  he  who  told  us  where  to 
strike." 

Cassidy  was  embarrassed.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  make  his  dash  for  safety  before  he 
learned  where  they  were  to  strike. 

"Well?"  repeated  the  leader. 

At  that  moment  an  interruption  occurred.  The  door 
through  which  Cassidy  had  entered  was  thrown  open  vio- 
lently and  a  man,  hatless,  coatless,  and  in  disorder,  burst 
into  the  room.   In  sudden  surprise  Cassidy  recognized  Wade. 

"What  the  devil,"  began  the  leader,  drawing  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket.    "  Put  up  your  hands!" 

"Ontario,"  panted  the  newcomer. 

"Erie,"  answered  the  other,  extending  his  hand,  and  to 
Cassidy's  great  surprise  the  same  grip  passed  between  them 
as  had  between  Cassidy  and  the  Erie. 

"Who  are  you?"  inquired  the  leader,  once  more. 

"The  messenger  from  Erie,"  exclaimed  Wade.  "Don't 
let  that  man  leave  the  room!" 

But  even  as  he  spoke  Cassidy  dived  straight  for  the  door 
and  disappeared.  Down  the  hall  he  dashed  and  into  the  still 
open  passage.  Again  he  ran  as  he  had  never  run  before. 
What  he  had  done  in  an  hour  before  he  did  in  twenty  min- 
utes now.  Hurriedly  he  dashed  up  the  incline,  only  to  find 
that  what  he  had  feared  was  so.    The  door  was  locked ;  he 

was  trapped  in  the  passage. 

*       *       *       *       #  * 

Bassford  did  not  take  long  to  arrive  at  the  required 
house,  where  he  was  met  by  Wade.  Without  formality 
he  hurried  up  to  him  and  inquired  anxiously,  "Where  is 
Cassidy?"    Wade  smiled. 

" Nowhere  around  here,  Mr.  Bassford,"  he  said.  "Most 
likely  he  is  dead  by  this  time." 

"Dead!"  Bassford  recoiled.    "And  why — " 

"Yes,  dead,"  continued  Wade,  still  smiling,  "as  you  will 
be  in  an  hour.  Put  up  your  hands!"  And  still  smiling 
Wade  proceeded  to  lead  him  into  the  house. 

It  was  the  same  place  from  which  Cassidy  had  escaped  the 
night  before,  only  now  the  place  was  empty  save  for  the 
leader.    This  latter  advanced  toward  the  captive. 

"Mr.  much-beloved  Bassford , "  he  said ,  "  it's  my  duty  to  tell 
you  of  the  nice  trap  we  have  set.  It  does  not  matter  if  you 
know,  for  you  will  die  immediately  afterwards.  We  ar- 
ranged for  Cassidy  to  learn  our  passwords,  arranged  for  him 
to  believe  the  messenger  would  not  arrive,  meaning  him  to 
do  just  what  he  did,  walk  into  our  trap.  Then  through  him 
we  get  you,  and  without  you  your  great  plan  is  useless!" 

"And  you  mean  to  strike  soon?"  asked  Bassford,  heavily. 

"Tomorrow  we  blow  up  Wall  Street,"  smiled  Wade. 

"Thank  you,"  said  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  as  Cassidy  advanced  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Thompson,  Roberts,  Haynes  and  Dormand.  "That's  all  I 
wanted.    A  fine  confession  you  made.    You'll  get '  life,  sure." 

"What  the — — ,"  cried  the  leader. 
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"Very  simple."  said  Cassidy.  "Thompson  and  his  men 
stormed  the  Madison  avenue  house  a  little  while  ago, 
opi  ned  the  passage,  anil  let  me  out.  We  met  Bassford  com- 
ing over  here,  and  arranged  this  little  trap.  You  know 
that  without  you  the  plan  is  a  failure,"  he  continued,  imi- 
tating his  own  words.  "And  besides  we  can  get  the  rest 
easy  enough." 

Wade  and  the  leader  of  the  Eries  were  good  losers.  "You 


win,"  said  one,  "but  you  can't  stop  the  Eries.  "You  can 
get  the  New  York  branch,  but  that's  all." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  laughed  Bassford.  "I'm  a 
secret  service  man  and  I  did  my  work.  The  other  members  °f 
the  department  will  do  theirs,  so  that  spells  ruin  to 
Eries." 

Wade  crumpled  as  he  was  led  away,  while  the  leader  still 
laughed  his  useless  defiance. 


Finis 


THE  DEATH   OF  SUMMER 

By  II.  M.  Blair 

I've  wandered  down  along  the  lake  tonight 
To  watch  the  slowly  fading  summer  die.  .   .  . 
The  pale  moon  shines  with  lurid,  half-gold  light; 
Thin  streaks  of  gray  cloud  stretch  across  the  sky 

And  seem,  all  lighted  by  the  ghostly  moon, 

Like  Northern  Lights  of  pallid,  silv'ry  glow.  .   .  . 

A  soft  wind  blows  —  the  sadly  murmuring  wild  waves  croon 

Their  weird,  wild  song  that  only  waves  and  soft  winds  know. 

The  water  is  all  mystery  and  life  tonight  — 
The  evil  moon  has  woven  a  broad  streak 
Of  changing  silk  —  of  green  and  silver  light, 
E'er  wid'ning,  across  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

A  distant  clock  begins  to  strike,  and  soon  .   .  . 
Another  summer  .   .   .  gone  .   .   .  the  wind-blown  trees 
Gibber  and  leer  at  a  feverish,  nightmare  moon, 
A  sorcerer's  moon,  like  a  dream  of  some  mad  disease! 

Ten!    Eleven!   Twelve!   The  summer's  dead ! 
The  moon  is  once  more  tender,  far  away.  .   .  . 
The  trees  no  longer  gibber  overhead, 
But  whisper  softly  .  .  .  green  fades  into  gray. 
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Whit.' 

by  G.  B.Dyer 


WHEN,  in  the  brittle  hour  before  light,  an  unknown 
animal  of  uncertain  size  imitates  with  brazen 
loudness  the  clatter  of  stick  and  pan  deer  diving 
among  your  choice  provisions,  forcing  you  to  rise  in  the 
biting  dark  and  protect  your  own,  your  love  for  individual 
or  species  is  not  increased. 

So  was  it  that  Furtherd,  stumbling  in  the  cold  wood 
ashes  with  his  stockinged  feet,  and  hearkening  to  an  irregular 
anvil  chorus,  cursed  with  a  bitterness  rivaling  that  of  the 
night  air  and  groped  for  a  missile  among  the  charred  sticks. 
His  tentmates,  Frick,  at  other  times  of  the  U.  S.  cavalry, 
and  Mark  Curt,  a  guide  or  lumberer  as  the  season  demanded, 
thought  best  to  laugh  and  snore  respectively.  He  hurled 
two  or  three  tentative  pieces  of  dead  wood  and,  as  the  noise 
paused,  only  to  begin  again  with  added  enthusiasm,  he 
mingled  entreaty  with  profanity,  and  Frick  crawled  reluc- 
tantly from  his  blankets,  bringing  a  flash  light.  The  feeble 
rays  did  not  reveal  more  of  the  soloist  than  two  spark-like 
eyes,  but  after  a  second's  hypnotized  regard  it  turned  and 
rattled  clumsily  away,  rustling  among  the  dried  leaves  until 
beyond  earshot. 

"Sounded  like  a  damned  porcupine,"  said  Furtherd, 
moving  stiffly  as  he  collected  wood,  for  he  was  wearing  two 
shirts,  two  trousers  and  double  everything  he  could  muster, 
to  ward  off  the  chill  which  cuts  through  all  blankets  when 
the  fire  has  died. 

"Some  gott-darned  varmint,"  was  the  interpretation  of 
Mark,  as  he  rose  heavily  and  began  to  pile  shavings  by  the 
unreliable  light  of  matches.  He  soon  had  a  small  flame  creep- 
ing and  growing  amid  the  splinters,  and  within  the  minute  a 
noisy  fire  snapped  and  leaped,  sending  forays  here  and 
there  through  the  cracks  of  larger  sticks  that  the  two  sports- 
men dropped  upon  it. 

It  was  too  late  to  sleep,  so  the  three  returned  to  their 
blankets  and,  smoking,  waited  dawn.  After  lighting  a 
cigarette  the  guide  lay  back  on  the  fir  boughs  and  laughed. 
He  had  only  heard  the  last  chapter  of  the  route,  but  it 
seemed  to  remind  him  of  some  more  humorous  tale. 

"You  remember  Si  Holt,  don't  you,  Mr.  Furtherd? 
He  guided  for  Mr.  Wentworth  two  summers  ago.  Sorta 
short  feller.  Well,  Tommy  (this  was  an  old  guide  they  all 
knew,  and  knowing,  respected)  tells  of  a  time  he  and  Si  Holt 
and  Paul  Carter  (he  was  from  Grand  Lake),  was  trap- 
pin'  up  Fifth  Lake  way  from  a  cabin.  Used  to  belong  to  an 
Indian,  Tommy  says.   They  were  havin'  pretty  good  hauls 


but  once  in  a  while  some  varmint  would  get  into  the  grub 
an'  take  a  lot.  Well,  by  gosh,  pretty  soon  it  got  to  coming 
regular.  Si  Holt  thought  it  was  a  coon,  so  one  night  he  set  a 
trap  on  the  door  an'  nailed  it  to  the  sill.  The  cabin  had  a 
sort  of  porch-like,  on  the  front —  two  logs  settin'  up  against 
the  sill. 

"Well,  they  all  had  a  pretty  hard  day  goin'  rounds  and 
they  all  slept  right  heavy,  so  none  of  'um  heard  the  trap 
spring,  but  Tommy  says  when  he  woke  up  next  mornin' 
he  heard  Paul  Carter  say  to  Si  Holt: 

"  'It  can't  be  done,  Si." 

"And  Si  says,  'Paul,  I  tell  you  I  seen  it  done,'  an'  Paul 
says : 

"  'I  know  gott-darned  well  you  can't  grab  a  skunk  and 
get  away  with  it!' 

"W7ell,  sir,  Tommy  stuck  his  head  out  o'  the  blankets 
an'  looked  at  the  door.  The  trap  was  a  number  two  with 
smooth  edges  and  had  about  three  feet  o'  chain  on  it.  He 
couldn't  see  anything  at  first  because  the  trap  was  pulled 
out  around  the  door  post,  but  in  about  a  minit  he  heard  the 
chain  rattle  and  across  the  doorway  comes  the  darndest 
big  skunk  he  ever  saw.  Jumpin'  Moses,  that  varmint  was 
walkin'  back  and  forth  on  the  logs  settin'  up  against  the  door 
sill  as  if  he  owned  the  cabin.  Si  and  Paul  Carter  were  ar- 
guin'  whether  Paul  should  go  and  hold  the  skunk  while  Si 
opened  the  trap.    Si  says: 

"  'Paul,  if  you  grab  him  by  the  neck  with  one  hand  and 
stretch  him  out  with  the  other,  you're  all  right.' 

"And  Paul  says:  'What  good  does  that  do?' 

'Why,'  says  Si,  'he  can't  let  fly  if  he  doesn't  hunch  and 
if  you  stretch  him  out  he  can't  hunch.' 

"Well,  Paul  wasn't  so  darned  sure  about  Si's  knowin'  so 
much,  but  Si  said  he'd  come  right  up  and  slip  the  spring  and 
then  Paul  could  heave  him  into  the  lake. 

"Tommy  says  the  skunk  was  paradin'  up  and  down  with 
his  tail  up  in  the  air  and  draggin'  the  chain  and  trap  along 
with  him.  Paul  got  up,  actin'  as  tho'  he  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  things  and  Si  got  up  and  crawled  out  the  back  win- 
dow so's  to  go  round  to  the  front  and  jump  right  in  when 
Paul  grabbed  the  skunk.  Tommy  got  up,  too,  because  he 
couldn't  see  everything  from  his  bunk.  It  was  up  against 
the  end  wall,  sort  of  to  one  side. 

"Well  sir,  Paul  got  up  as  near  the  door  as  he  could  and 
hollered  out  to  Si:  'Are  you  ready,  Si?' 

An'  Si  answers  from  outside:    'Yes,  now,  "rah  an'  stretch.' 
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"Well,  Paul  got  right  up  next  to  the  door  and  waited  till 
the  varmint  walked  in  front  of  it.  Then,  by  jumpin'  Moses, 
he  reached  out  an'  grabbed  him.  Tommy  saw  he  had  a  holt 
of  him  pretty  good  by  the  neck  and  the  beginnin'  of  the 
tail,  and  he  heard  Si  holler,  but  he  kind  o'  stepped  back  so  as 
not  to  get  in  the  way,  he  says. 

"Well  sir,  all  —  of  —  a  —  sudden.  Tommy  says,  the 
gott-darnedest  puff  o'  blue  smoke  came  in  through  the 
door.  Looked  like  a  Ford  automobile  when  it  back-fires,  he 
says.  Same  time  he  heard  a  yell  from  Si  an'  he  stepped  up 
slow  to  the  door  and  saw  Paul  just  plungin'  into  the  lake 
and  wallerin'  in  the  water  with  his  clo'eson.  He  must  'a' 
thrown  the  varmint  into  the  woods  because  Tommy  says  he 
couldn't  see  him.  Si  was  all  right,  but  his  clo'es  were  pretty 
smelly. 

"Well,  sir,  Paul  kept  his  head  under  water  seemed  like 


five  minits,  he  says,  and  when  he  took  it  out  he  only  said 
two  words: 

"  ' He  hunched!'  " 

The  trees  began  to  show  in  indefinite  silhouette.  The 
waning  fire  flung  up  sparks  and  snapped  coals  from  the 
under  logs.  Mark  got  up  and  went  down  to  the  lake  to  wash, 
returning  with  a  coffee  boiler  full  of  water,  which  he  ad- 
justed on  carefully  placed  crotches  by  the  fire.  He  brought 
a  scratched  fry  pan  up  from  the  stores  piled  beneath  a 
canoe. 

"It  was  a  porky-hog,"  he  said,  "looking  for  salt,  I  guess. 
He  left  a  quill  in  a  box  down  there." 

The  first  threads  of  sunlight,  filtering  through  the  lake 
mist,  gleamed  for  a  moment  on  a  rifle  and  rod  leaning  against 
the  tent  wall;  the  day's  work,  or  play,  had  begun. 


MY  GARDEN  OF  LOVE 


{Originally  written  fur  the  Glee  Club  of  Vassar  College 


One  night,  as  I  was  sleeping, 
I  dreamed  a  wonderful  dream; 

I  thought  I  was  in  a  garden  divine 
W  here  Cupid  reigned  supreme. 


In  my  wonderful  Garden  of  Love! 

Where  there  is  no  trouble  nor  care ; 
WTiere  there's  nothing  except  the  love  of  Love 

And  the  moonlight  and  honeyed  air. 


'Twas  filled  with  beautiful  flowers, 
And  the  lazy  hum  of  the  bees, 

And  langorous,  sunny  passions  sweet, 
In  a  perfumed  summer  breeze. 


In  my  wonderful  Garden  of  Love! 

Where  Eros  and  Love  are  supreme  — 
I'd  like  to  go  there,  to  that  Garden  of  Love  - 

But  there  is  no  such  place  .  .  .    'twas  a  dream! 


PHANTASM 

By  C.  II.  D.  Bobbins 


THP1  snow  blew  and  whirled,  the  winter  wind  whistled 
a  shrill  crescendo  tune,  the  bleak-fronted,  frost- 
clad  houses  that  faced  with  monotonous  regularity 
the  drab  life  passing,  ad  infinitum,  before  their  weary  win- 
dows, groaned  beneath  the  staid  preparations  for  Christ- 
mas celebration.  Muffled  figures  bustled,  hesitating  not  at 
all  or  briefly  for  a  cheery  word  of  greeting.  Life  was  syn- 
copated, faces  ruddy,  outlooks  cheerful;  it  was  Christmas 
eve.  An  imperceptible  heartiness  permeated  the  very 
snow  and  thrust  and  poked  itself  into  the  remotest  nooks 
and  crannies  of  the  stiff  houses. 

Like  a  merry,  mad  clown  the  gale  tore  around  corners 
and  down  narrow  alleys  in  a  perfect  abandon  of  recklessness 
and  good  spirits.  From  the  windows  bright  lights  cast 
their  yellow  streamers,  betokening  the  joy  and  Christmas 
spirit  within  and  seeming  to  beckon  the  belated  wayfarer 
to  participation  in  the  echoing  revelry. 


The  scene  shifts.  It  is  the  Bowery.  The  wind,  snow,  air 
and  night  are  the  same  as  before  but  there  is  something 
lacking  —  what  can  it  be?  Shivering  figures  are  crouched  in 
archaic  doorways,  threadbare  coats  turned  closely  around 
dirty  necks.  The  murky  street  lamps  glimmer  like  protest- 
ing glow-worms  illumining  the  dirty  snow  for  a  few  feet  then 
succumbing  to  the  creeping  night  made  even  blacker  by 
their  feeble  rays.  There  are  no  cheery  greetings;  no  voice- 
less hilarity;  all  is  squalid  gloom  accentuated  by  the  chill 
shrieks  of  the  screaming  wind. 

Within,  the  shrill  cries  of  hungry  babies  and  harsh  scold- 
ing voices  obliterate  all  happiness,  while  the  grim  ghosts  of 
despair,  hunger  and  ignorance  gaze  in  satisfied  contempt  on 
their  surroundings. 

In  No.  113  East  Broadway  before  a  meager  fire  of  sift- 
ing coals  there  sat  a  man,  thin  and  drawn  of  face,  who  looked 
with  deadened  eyes  at  the  forlorn  tiles  confronting  him. 
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His  stiff,  cold  blue  fingers  were  stretched  in  an  abstracted 
fashion  towards  the  scanty  blaze  and  every  line  of  his  body 
denoted  a  consuming  lethargy.  Unconsciously  he  shifted 
his  position  a  little  nearer  the  fire  and  once  more  relapsed 
into  his  state  of  torpor.  Slowly  his  head  sank  forward  upon 
his  hollow  chest  and  he  wept.  Dry,  bitter  tears  they  were, 
wrung  from  him  by  dry  bitter  thoughts  and  they  seemed  to 
sear  and  scald  his  whole  being.  A  glance  at  his  mind  would 
have  revealed  chaos. 

Slowly  he  arose  and  directed  his  steps  towards  a  far  cor- 
ner of  the  dingy  room,  shrouded  in  a  pall-like  shadow  which 
the  dim  flare  of  the  fire  failed  to  rout.  Here  on  a  decrepit 
cot  lay  a  still  form  as  cold  as  the  damp  air  which  slunk  in 
at  every  crevice  and  chink  of  the  gabled  roof.  The  man's 
steps  faltered  and  he  shrank  in  an  agony  of  overwhelm- 
ing grief  back  and  onto  his  knees.  With  gentle  fingers  he 
removed  the  coarse  blanket  from  a  lovely,  emaciated 
countenance.  She  lay  like  some  beautifully  wrought  piece 
of  ancient  marble  statuary,  seeming  to  exhale  soft,  still  rec- 
ollections of  her  former  life  and  environment.  Her  face  was 
the  type  that  sent  queer  thrills  of  half  memory,  half  long- 
ing, through  your  mind  and  left  you  eager  for  another  view. 
Now,  unmoved  and  passionless,  she  lay  as  the  man's 
mad  words  gushed  in  a  frenzied  torrent,  and  then  seemed 
to  wither  before  her  still  aloofness,  her  chaste  frigidity. 

"Dead!  God — God  —  God!!  I  loved  her — loved  her 
—  and  she  is  dead.  You  killed  us  both,  but  it 
won't  do  any  good.  Oh  I  believed  in  you,  God,  I 
staked  my  life  on  you  —  and  hers  —  you  failed  me  —  and 
I'm  through.  I'm  on  my  own  hook  now,  and  Hell's!  By 
God,  I'll  kill,  kill!  There's  work  to  be  done,  and  still  time. 
You  and  he  killed  her.  I'll  kill  him,  God.  Her  father!  I'll 
kill  him  —  and  follow  him  to  Hell." 

His  head  jerked  backward,  his  hands  clenched;  the  hy- 
sterical world  of  the  maniac  glared  in  fitful  snatches  from 
his  eyes,  while  awful  lines  grotesquely  misplaced  seemed 
seared  into  his  face,  stamping  amask  half  leer,  half  snarl,  on 
his  shrunken  features.  Slowly  his  sobbing  subsided  and  having 
tremblingly  replaced  the  coverlet  he  strode  towards  the 
door,  halted  abruptly,  turned  to  a  rickety  bureau,  extracted 
a  shining  steel  blade  from  one  of  its  drawers,  and  retraced 
his  steps.  Then  down,  and  out  into  the  driving  snow  and 
hysterical  wind  —  to  Hell  and  vengeance. 

if         *  *  #  *  * 

Deep  in  a  cushioned  chair  with  set  face  and  staring  eyes 
sat  Jonathan  Small,  thinking.  For  two  hours  he  had  been 
sitting  without  a  move,  thinking.  The  subdued  lights  left 
the  body  in  shadow, but  the  face  —  that  face,  so  cold,  so 
smooth,  so  still,  so  lifeless  in  its  impassivity,  shone  in 
the  clinging  shadows  with  striking  clearness  as  if  illumi- 
nated by  some  inwardly  consuming  fire.  The  glassy  eyes 
under  nervously  twitching  lids  shifted  from  object  to  object, 
never  still.  Although  the  room  was  heated,  nevertheless  a 
chill  spectral  breath  appeared  to  be  wafted  by  some  unseen 
agency  along  the  heavily  draped  walls.  The  solitary  man's 
dynamic,  faintly  sinister  mental  vitality  seemed  to  surround 


his  whole  being  and  to  pervade  the  room  in  which  he  sat. 

From  some  remote  clock  twelve  dull  chimes  reverberated 
through  the  chamber  and  clung  reluctantly  to  the  sombre 
tapestries.  The  noise  of  the  shrieking  wind,  deadened  by 
the  thick  walls  to  a  dull  monotone,  formed  the  background 
of  the  man's  thoughts.  Distorted  images  from  his  own  past 
and  dim  shapes  from  an  equally  distorted  future  flooded  his 
brain.  These  latter  forms  were  noticeably  few  and  were 
dominated  by  a  gigantic  black  shadow  horribly  grotesque 
with  its  huge  ever  shifting,  melting  outline.  From  the 
part  which  might  have  been  the  head  of  this  repulsive  chi- 
mera gleamed  two  glinting  emerald-hued  eyes  which  filled 
and  oppressed  with  an  unknown,  shuddering  horror  any  one 
unlucky  enough  to  come  within  their  line  of  vision. 

This  apparition  remained  motionless  but  in  some  inex- 
plicable manner  was  becoming  of  more  and  more  gruesome 
aspect  and  was  drawing  to  and  into  its  horrid  self  the  blend- 
ed forms  of  the  other  specters.  Into  this  phantasmagoria 
drifted  a  pure  white  being,  in  form  like  a  young  girl,  shroud- 
ed in  the  vestments  of  the  grave  and  with  a  face  of  such 
dazzling  whiteness  that  it  glowed  with  a  light  well-nigh 
blinding.  Before  her  the  other  apparitions  seemed  to  dis- 
solve and  take  form  again  in  black  creeping  shadows  on  the 
fringe  of  the  streaming  light.  The  girl's  body  and  features 
became  each  moment  more  and  more  distinct  and  assumed 
larger  proportions  as  the  light  gleamed  brighter  and  bright- 
er. Suddenly  her  frame  trembled  and  a  pitiful  look  of 
agony  and  horror  appeared  on  her  pallid  face  and  as  her 
chiselled  marble  lips  curved,  forming  a  terrible  word,  the 
light  died  and  with  the  inrush  of  shadows  the  ominous  form 
of  the  impalpable  monster  expanded  like  a  sinister  cloud, 
gathering  all  in  its  noxious  depths.  More  terrible,  closer, 
more  huge,  and  more  portentous  every  moment  it  grew, 
exhaling  the  hate  of  all  evil,  while  its  two  fiendish  eyes 
burned  eternal  damnation  from  their  very  depths. 

"Jonathan  Small."  The  name  was  pronounced  in  a  thin, 
ice-cold  voice. 

"I  have  come  to  kill  you.  You  have  killed  your  daughter; 
you  have  brought  the  very  demons  of  hell  into  a  thousand 
homes  with  your  damned  lust,  hate,  viciousness  and  de- 
stroying evil.  You  have  defied  man,  God,  and  Devil  and 
you  have  laughed  at  your  own  guilt.  You  fiend!  You 
murdering  fiend!  You  killed  her  —  your  daughter  — 
turned  her  for  mercy  on  a  bitter  cold  world  and  then 
laughed!  She  loved  you  —  once  —  but  you  —  you  blasted 
her  with  Hell's  breath.  Think  what  you  did,  think  - 
think!  What  is  purer,  sweeter,  lovelier  than  a  noble 
daughter,  but  you  killed  her  —  and  laughed! 

"A  demoniac  cachinnation  resounded  through  the  room 
and  echoed  wildly  down  the  misty  ceiling  and  out,  out  where 
a  thousand  other  laughs  from  purgatory  greeted  it  in  a 
reverberating  wave. 

"Oh  God!"  Jonathan  Small  turned  slowly,  then  recoiled 
in  horror,  "You  —  you  —  you  loved  her  —  but  I  killed 
her  —  Ha!  Ha!  I  killed  her  and  —  I  laughed.  God!  God! 
I'm  dead,  you're  dead,  we're  all  dead,  but  her.  She  lives  in 
Heaven  with  God.    I  saw  her.    Yes,  I  saw  her.  Oh,  don't 
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don't  murder  me —  I'll  pay,  I'll  pay  —  p — "  A  gurgling 
moan  rose  and  choked  him,  his  wild  eyes  started,  and  he 
laughed  at  the  cruel  blade  protruding  from  his  heart,  laughed 
at  Hell  —  and  died. 

The  human  figure  above  him  remained  taut,  with  strain- 
ing muscles  unrelaxed,  and  the  sweat  all  hut  frozen  on  its 
pale,  corded  brow.  Silence  lay  on  the  room,  oppressive. 
From  some  remote  alcove  came  the  faint,  elusive  tickings  of 
an  old  clock,  accentuated  by  the  brooding  stillness  and 
seeming  to  mock  man  with  their  irrevocable  regularity, 
their  insinuating  rapidity.  Slowly  the  man  relaxed  as  if 
he  was  afraid  to  make  a  sound  for  fear  the  dead  would  move 
or  waken;  for  fear  the  soul,  if  there  was  one,  would  cease  its 
efforts  to  free  itself  from  earthy  fetters  and  remain  bound. 
Crossing  the  room  noiselessly  he  sank  onto  an  ottoman  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  gloomy  air  of  the  room, 
the  terrible  work  he  had  just  accomplished,  and  the  damned 
ticking  of  the  clock,  ate  into  his  innermost  soul,  and  etched 
themselves  on  his  slipping  mind.  He  seemed  to  hear  foot- 
falls. There  were  people  moving  all  about  him,  dead  peo- 
ple, the  shades  of  murdered  men  and  women.  Among 
them  was  a  new  form;  fresh  from  the  slaughter  it  wended  in 
and  out  amongst  the  surging  crowd,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
—  but  alone,  all  alone. 

Suddenly  a  clarion  trumpet  and  the  discordant  clamor  of 
many  bells  blared  forth  and  the  people  all  pointed  at  him 


and  whispered  about  him  and  smiled  knowingly.  Oh  God, 
he  couldn't  stand  it.    Why  had  he  laughed? 

A  hideous  animal  appeared,  springing  here  and  there 
among  the  crowd,  frightfully  mangling  great  groups  of 
those  clustered  there  and  casting  their  refuse  bodies  broad- 
cast about  him.  He  saw  it  laugh!  That  laugh!  Then  the 
shapes  all  disappeared  and  he  beheld  a  crowded  court  room 
filled  with  the  foul  odors  and  fouler  breaths  of  a  thousand 
of  the  curious.  It  was  a  trial  for  murder  and  there —  Oh 
God  —  was  he  —  he  in  the  dock,  and  the  court  and  judge 
and  jury  were  laughing!  laughing!  He  couldn't  stand  it, 
he  wouldn't!  No!  He  had  killed,  why  not  once  more?  What 
was  once  more?  The  feeling  of  the  cold,  cooling  steel  would 
be  balm  to  his  feverish  body  and  then  sleep  —  peaceful, 
eternal  sleep  in  the  cool  earth  and  no  one  to  laugh  —  away 
from  all  laughter.  What  did  anything  matter  anyway? 
Why  not  now  as  well  as  later?  He  would  sleep  —  sleep  and 
the  silky  grass  would  wave  and  nod  and  whisper  knowingly 
that  the  fellow  under  it  had  acted  wisely,  he  had  not  been  a 
fool  like  the  rest.  A  mad  world,  a  foolish  world,  living, 
striving,  swearing,  sweating  —  alltodie.  Why  not  die  now 
and  have  it  all  over  with.   Why  not?" 

The  encrimsoned  blade  buried  itself  again,  rested  there 
in  peace;  a  limp,  tired  form  sank  softly  to  the  downy  rug, 
the  friendly  shadows  lengthened  to  hide  this  sleepy  soul, 
the  clock  ticked  on  but  not  for  him. 


ODE  TO  A   DEER'S  HEAD 

By  W.  Leisenring 

The  opal  lights  aglow  in  the  west  — 

The  heathery,  rocky  way  — 
The  sun's  last  glance  on  the  lake  adance  — 

It  seems  but  yesterday. 

The  stealthy  stalk  through  the  scented  heath  —  As  I  gaze  on  you,  a  "royal"  stag, 

The  whir  of  a  startled  bird  —  Majestic  on  my  wall, 

The  ritle's  bark  in  the  growing  dark  —  I  feel  the  thrills  and  the  breath  of  the  hills 

And  I  fell  among  the  herd.  That  I  felt  when  I  saw  you  fall. 
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LE  TRIPOTAGE 


A  Young  Man's  Fancy 


Almost  But  Hardly 


IS  there  anything  as  pleasant  as  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  few 
moments  after  you  have  awakened  and  just  to 
stretch  and  drink  in  the  morning  air?  That  was  the 
way  it  was  this  morning.  Instead  of  being  quickly  roused  by 
an  alarm  clock  and  having  at  one  sweep  to  shut  the  win- 
dows and  make  a  dive  for  the  study  door,  I  really  had  time 
to  appreciate  those  first  few  heavenly  moments  after  wak- 
ing. For  some  inexplicable  reason  chapel  was  not  to  be  un- 
til nine  o'clock,  so  I  had  ample  time  to  get  to  the  beanery. 
And  there,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  a  piping  hot  break- 
fast which  included  some  really  delicious  waffles. 

All  of  us  sauntered  down  to  chapel  and  after  the  hymns 
and  announcements,  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  head  as  I 
heard  that  school  was  dismissed  for  the  day  and  that  no 
excuses  were  needed  for  Boston.  You  can,  of  course,  im- 
agine the  rest  —  a  day  in  town.  I  returned  about  six  o'clock 
with  some  friends  who  had  driven  me  out.  Just  as  I  was 
passing  the  chapel  on  the  way  to  my  room,  someone  run- 
ning past  me  asked  if  I  was  coming  over  to  the  dance  at 
Peabody  House.  Could  it  be  possible?  —  As  I  ran  across 
the  campus  I  could  already  hear  the  faint  strains  of  magic 
music,  and  for  a  moment  I  stopped  quite  dazed  by  it  all  — 
and  the  beauty  of  those  trees  silhouetted  against  the  dying 
sunset.  Somewhere  in  the  distance  I  heard  a  faint  ringing 
—  Oh  —  it  was  louder  —  it  clashed  —  and  then  a  pain — 

everything  was  falling  apart   I  reached  out  my  hand 

and  seized  something  round  —  yes  I  am  awake  —  it  is 
quarter  to  seven. 


Her  State  of  Mind 

"Do  you  think  Gladys  was  surprised  when  I  proposed  to 
her?"  inquired  the  happy  youth. 

"About  as  surprised,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne,  "as  a 
candidate  who  has  received  formal  notification  that  he  has 
been  nominated." 

— Washington  Star 


A  tragedy  of  almost  anything. 
Time:  37  4-5  seconds. 
Place:  Any  convenient  place. 

Cast 

Catchem:  a  boiler  maker 
Gocha:  his  wife. 
Jenny  Saypa:  her  maid. 
Chorus  of  street  cleaners. 
Properties 
2  Cement  cuff  links. 
1  Fur  ink  bottle. 
1  Paper  rocking  chair. 
(Stage  hands  run  up  curtain  which  shows  Jenny  awaiting 
without.) 

Jenny  (still  without,  singing  softly): 

I'll  kill  him,  I'll  hang  him, 
Fll  boil  him  in  oil, 
For  all  that  I  do 
Is  according  to  Hoyle. 
Enter   Catchem    (laughing  historically) :    I  did  and  I 
didn't,  therefore  I  am. 

Chorus  of  street  cleaners:  You  hit  him  picture.  You've 
got  the  frame. 

Catchem  to  Jenny:  Go,  base  viol,  and  put  on  your  rai- 
ment. The  king  is  approaching  on  horseback.  I  hear  his 
motor. 

(Exit  Jenny) 

Enter  Jenny  (now  with) :  My  lord,  the  rain  has  stopped. 

Catchem:  Go,  fool,  and  tell  it  to  move  on.  Does  it  not 
see  the  "no  parking"  sign? 

Street  cleaners  sweep  up  Catchem  and  Jenny  and  back 
off  stage  knocking  over  fur  ink  bottle  and  spilling  home- 
brew. 

Curtain. 

Editors'  Note  Gocha,  having  partaken  of  too  much  home- 
brew, was  unable  to  participate  in  this  masterpiece. 
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Southern  Tragedy 

IT  was  a  wild,  stormy  night  in  November.  The  fre- 
quent heavy  blasts  ot  wind  sent  great  masses  ol 
leaves  seurrying  around  the  old  Tennessee  mansion. 
Through  the  windows  the  full  moon  shone,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  great  building,  the  moonbeams  blended  harmoniously 
with  the  firelight.  The  study  was  furnished  with  several 
heavy  armchaiis.  In  one  of  them,  crouched  the  huddled 
figure  of  a  man,  moaning  and  tearing  his  white  hair.  The 
red  light  of  the  blazing  logs  presented  a  weird  sight  as  they 
glared  upon  his  hollow  cheeks  and  his  eyes,  sunken  with 
anguish. 

Something  terrible  had  happened. 

Something  horrible,  to  have  destroyed  the  stoic  calm  of 
this  proud  old  Southerner. 

The  ruminations  and  agonized  moans  of  the  old  gentle- 
man were  cut  short  by  a  nervous  rap  on  the  massive  oak 
door.  Colonel  Reddye  —  for  it  was  no  other  —  hastily  rose 
to  his  feet,  vainly  attempting  to  push  back  his  straggling 
locks  and  straighten  his  aristocratic  white  mustache.  The 
knob  turned,  and  the  door  was  thrown  open  —  exposing  to 
view  Clementine  —  his  innocent  little  daughter  of  thirty- 
one  short  summers.   Her  childish  little  face,  set  for  a  happy 


A  High-handed  Trick 


A  Discussion  of  Pros  and  Cons 


kiss,  slow'y  changed  to  amazement  —  thence  to  pained 
curiosity. 

"Father!  whatin  —  "  Words  failed  her.  Then,  regaining 
her  power  of  speech,  the  realization  that  an  enormous  catas- 
trophe had  occurred  assailed  her. 

"Father!  I  must  know — tell  me — tell  me,"  she  entreated. 

For  a  second,  excruciating  silence  was  maintained,  then 
the  colonel,  as  in  a  daze,  muttered,  "  No  —  no,  you  are  too 
young,  too  fair  to  understand  the  wicked  wiles  of  this  cruel 
world.  Oh  —  if  only  the  world  would  follow  the  motto  of 
our  family."  Then,  from  the  coat-of-arms  emblazoned 
above  the  door,  he  read  in  quick,  jerky  sy'lables,  "Do  — 
Dare — Dedi  —  Datus — "  but  his  voice  broke  and  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  sank  quivering  to  the  floor. 

"Father —  Daddy  —  hear  me!"  Clementine's  voice,  girl- 
ish and  appealing,  heart-touching  in  its  youthtulness,  broke 
out  again.    "Are  you  unable  to  meet  the  mortgage?" 

"  Far  worse  than  that,  Clementine;  the  honor  ot  the 
Reddyes  is  at  stake.  My  God,  that  it  should  ever  come 
to  this." 

"But  Father —  " 

"Silence.  If  you  must  know,  little  daughter — then  I 
will  out  with  it.  Your  mother,"  he  groaned,  with  sobs  in 
his  voice,  "voted  the  Republican  ticket  today!" 
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One  Demerit 

{Our  idea  of  nothing  at  all) 


The  Ballad  of  the  Kansarene 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin 
And  the  corn  is  in  the  ear, 
To  Phillips'  hall  of  learning 
They  come  from  far  and  near. 

Among  this  gay  and  festive  throng 
Was  one  Mike  Henry  Brown, 
Who  vowed  by  all  the  mighty  gods 
He'd  turn  things  upside  down. 

He  came  from  far-off  Kansas 
Where  the  prairie-grass  grows  tall; 
He  came  to  show  them  how  to  play 
A  fast  game  of  football. 

He  strolled  on  to  the  gridiron 

In  a  suit  all  clean  and  neat; 

He  said,  "I'll  show  you  how  to  play, 

No  other  back's  so  fleet." 

He  played  at  fullback  on  the  scrub  - 
He  hit  the  varsity  hard, 
But  when  the  line  climbed  off  of  him 
They  found  him  rather  jarred ! 

And  then  in  the  Infirmary 
He  very  faintly  cried, 
"Oh,  take  me  back  to  Kansas, 
I'd  rather  I  had  died!" 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  football  season  15  opponents 
have  been  laid  out.  Why  not  reorganize  the  Andover  am- 
bulance unit? 

We  nominate  for  the  hall  of  flame: 

The  bird  who  reminds  the  prof,  that  he  has  forgotten 
to  assign  the  next  lesson. 

The  dub  who  applauds  after  a  "long  Andover." 

The  roomy  who  whistles  while  you  are  trying  to  study. 


Customer:  What  do  you  take  off  for  cash? 
Saleslady:  Sir! 


A  Bedroom  Farce 
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APe?fectLoafReflects  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  and  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
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Not  so  long  ago  we  went  clown  to  see  Norma  "Love  and 
Lie"  for  twenty-eight  cents. 


The  awful  predicament  of  Binks,  who  promised  to  save  the 
stal  next  to  him  for  a  friend. 


Who  Is  She? 

Lou :  I  held  a  good  poker  hand  last  night,  June. 
Junk:  How's  that? 
Lou:  All  diamonds. 


The  Public  Prinkers'  Prospectus 

Sir:   The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Public 

Prinkers.    Any  adult  male  who  owns  a  suitcase,  valise  or 

carpetbag  shall  be  eligible  for  membership. 
There  are  no  dues,  but  there  are  duties,  viz: 
Whenever  a  member  sees  a  woman  on  a  train  or  trolley 

car  bring  out  her  mirror  and  powder  her  nose  or  rouge  her 

lips,  he  shall : 

Open  his  bag,  produce  a  large  comb  and  run  it  through  his 
moustache. 

If  he  has  no  moustache  he  shall  bring  out  a  pair  of  mili- 
tary brushes  and  slick  his  hair. 

If  he  has  no  hair  he  shall  get  out  a  whisk  broom  and  brush 
his  clothes. 

If  he  has  no  clothes  he  shall  bring  forth  a  blacking-brush 
and  polish  his  shoes. 

If  he  has  no  shoes  he  shall  produce  a  small  tub,  with 
water,  soap  and  washrag,  and  take  a  bath. 

The  motto  of  this  organization  is: 

PRIVACY  BE  DAMNED. 

— Source  Unknown 


littttmt'H 


T  was  in  1878  when  Allen  Hinton,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  P.  A.  student,  began  to  make  ice  cream.  Before 
then  he  had  sold  to  the  students,  during  winter  even- 
ings, figs,  popcorn  and  sweet  cider.  From  a  two 
gallon  sale  of  vanilla  and  lemon  the  amount  grew  and 
increased  trade  demanded  variety.  It  was  a  treat  to 
the  students  to  walk  out  to  "Allen's"  after  Sunday  chapel,  and  many 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  even  posing  on  the  stone  wall 
or  around  the  famous  old  elm  tree,  with  a  huge  plate  of  ice  cream  in 
their  hands,  while  a  P.  A.  man  would  take  a  snap-shot  of  the  group. 
Many  of  these  boys,  now  famous  men,  come  to  see  the  Hintons  when 
they  visit  Andover. 

Last  years  the  Hintons  began  to  serve  steak  suppers.  This  was 
also  a  P.  A.  suggestion. 

Hinton' s  Farm  wishes  to  remain  as  a  Sunday  Home  for  the 
students,  where  they  may  feel  free  to  come  and  enjoy  good  home 
cooking  with  home  environments.  Waffles  will  be  a  specialty,  and 
good  suppers  will  be  served  as  inexpensively  as  possible. 

The  price  of  chicken  suppers  will  be  $1.50  per  plate;  steak  suppers, 
$1.00;  while  other  supper  prices  will  range  from  fifty  cents  to  eighty 
cents  per  plate.    Supper  will  be  served  every  Sunday  at  six  p.  m. 

Hinton' s  Farm  is  situated  between  the  State  and  Hidden  Roads, 
a  fifteen  minute  walk,  south  from  the  Academy. 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Ink 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Kt«'rnal  Writing 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
I'hoto  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
!     Liquid  Paste 
I    Office  Paste 
[    Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins'  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up.  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers'  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Let's  Go ! 

When  the  time  conies  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  in  Boston 

There's  the  Lenox 


There's  the  Brunswick 
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Boylston  Street  at  Exeter 


Boyieton  St.  at  Coplej  Sq. 

Almost  everything  for  a  good  time  is  here  — 
theatres  and  the  rest  are  nearby. 
Cheerful  and  adept  service  will  surround  you  and 
your  friends  at  The  Lenox  and  The  Brunswick, 
no  matter  how  brief  your  stay. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


You  Know  the  Kind 

"What  sort  of  a  chap  is  Bill  to  camp  out  with?" 

"He'  s  one  of  those  fellows  who  always  takes  down  a 
mandolin  about  the  time  it's  up  to  somebody  to  get  busy 
with  the  frying  pan." 

— Bos  I  on  Transcript 


Percy:  Does  it  always  rain  in  this  ghastly  place? 
Boatman:  Lor'  bless  yer,  no,  sir.   Why,  only  last  summer 
a  London  gent  went  'ome  with  sunstroke. 

— Punch 


Unappreciated  Compliment 

"You  don't  seem  to  enjoy  being  referred  to  as  a  good 
loser." 

"  No,"  replied  Cactus  Joe.  "  In  the  course  of  time  a  good 
loser  comes  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  poor  performer." 

—  Washington  Star 


Encouraging 

Beatrix:  Rob  is  awfully  nice,  but  he's  so  dreadfully 
bashful.    Does  he  ever  put  his  arm  around  you? 
Rhoda:  Well — he  helps. 

■ — Judge 


EAGLE  "MIKADO" 

■  ■  1 

^PENCIL  No.  174 

For  sale  at  your  dealers 

Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  finest  Pencil 

made  for  general  use 

:  EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

We  are  now  the  engravers  for  The  Mirror.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you?  It  means  much  to  us;  it  means  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  arrangements  let  us  talk  with  you. 

We    make    every    kind    oj    plate    used  for  printing' 

Designers,  Illustrators  Engravers,  Electrotypers 

Wood  Engravers  Color  Plate  Makers 

SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING  AND 
ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 

394  Atlantic  Avenue  .  .  Boston,  Massachusetts 

NEW  YORK  PROVIDENCE 


Our  Own  Immortals 


\ 


This  is  Harry,  of  the  Sales 
Department,  who  writes  us 
those  engaging  little  billets 
doux  from  De  Pinna  and 
Rogers  Peet,  announcing 
a  coming  visit. 


Si  Hoskins,  who  wan- 
dered into  town  on  the 
night  of  the  prep  pa- 
rade, is  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  he  did- 
n't drink  too  much  of 
that  home  brew  after 
all. 


Finding  himself  in  front  of  Abbot  during 
a  change  of  classes,  Cyril,  '21,  has  just  con- 
sulted his  copy  of  the  prep  rules  and  found 
to  his  dismay  that  he  is  in  the  barred  zone. 
He  is  registering  shocked  amazement. 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhill,    Boston,  Mass. 
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T 

MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS: 
Complete  Outfitting*  for  Every  Occasion 
Ready  made  or  to  Measure 
For  Day  or  Evening  Wear 
For  Travel,  Motor  or  Outdoor  Sport 
English  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Hosiery 
Fine  Boots  and  Shoes,  Hats  and  Caps 
Trunks,  Valises,  Rugs,  etc. 

Send  for  "The  Care  of  the  Wardrobe" 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor.  BOYUSTON 


NEWPORT 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 


'21:  "Why  the  Seaman's  Guide  to  Navigation'?" 
'24:  "I  nearly  got  rooked  in  the  pool  this  afternoon. 


There  once  was  a  bellicose  Sioux 

Whose  outlook  on  life  grioux  tioux  blioux. 

His  squaw  caused  his  grief: 

She  eloped  with  the  chief, 
And  wrote,  "I  am  not  trioux  tioux  yioux." 

This  inquisitive  brave  Iroquois 
Observed  to  a  Freshman,  "Pourquois, 

While  I  paint  my  own  face, 

Does  a  man  of  your  race 
Reserve  all  his  paint  for  his  squois?"    — Lampoon 


At  the  Tea  Table 

Youngest  Brother:  "I  saw  a  two-headed  calf  at  the 
circus." 

Youngest  Sister:  "That's  nothing  —  I  saw  a  two- 
headed  woman  out  in  the  hammock  last  night."  (Ethel 
and  John  blush  confusedly.)  — Tar  Baby 


We  read  that  Dante  went  through  hell 

To  find  his  sweetheart,  though  around  her 

Fierce  flames  might  rage.    Most  fellows  —  we!', 
Go  through  it  after  they  have  found  her. 

— Punch  Bowl 


Dp  you  serve  lobsters  here?" 
'Yes,  we  serve  anybody;  sit  down,  sir." 


— Medley 


BUY  YOUR 

SHEEPSKIN  COATS 

AT 

FRANK  L.  COLE'S 

44  MAIN  STREET         ANDOVER,  MASS. 


The  School  Group  and 
Class  Pictures 

Will  be  taken  on  the  first  suitable 
mornings 

School  Agent,  P.  J.  CAPRA,  15  Bishop 


Louis  Huntress 

^fjotograpfjer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near 
Phillips  Academy 


ANDOVER 

Seal  Pins,  Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 


J.  D.  BLACKSHAW 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAMS 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION  Andover,  Mass. 


Binx:  "You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  her  lately,  eh?" 
Sinx:  "Yes,  so  much  that  I  am  beginning  to  get  see- 
sick."  — Tiger 


Sympathetic  One:  "Yes,  in  a  battle  of  tongues  your  wife 
can  always  hold  her  own." 

"Well,  then,  why  doesn't  she?"  — Purple  Cow 


Golf  in  India 

"A  correspondent  who  implores  us  not  to  divulge  his 
name,  sends  us  the  following:  A  match  which  aroused  great 
local  interest  was  played  at  Tollypore,  during  the  last 
week,  the  players  in  question  representing  the  maximum 
handicaps  of  their  respective  teams.  The  weather  was  hot 
and  dry,  but  a  large  gallery,  in  the  same  condition,  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  match.  At  the  first  hole,  359  yards, 
Mr.  Manall  led  off  with  a  low,  bumping  shot  to  within  350 
yards  of  the  pin.  Mr.  Clare  drove  to  the  edge  of  the  tee. 
Twenty  minutes  afterward,  the  hole  was  halved  in  14.  Mr. 
Clare  took  the  lead  in  the  third,  Mr.  Manall  having  just 
missed  a  putt  of  an  inch.  At  the  next,  the  short  hole,  Mr. 
Manall  struck  his  seventh  into  the  nullah,  and,  taking  ten 
to  get  out,  became  two  down,  his  opponent  having  holed  out 
in  a  lucky  15.  With  his  drive  at  the  sixth,  Mr.  Manall 
struck  a  spectator  who  had  stupidly  been  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  tee.  On  the  eighth  green,  Mr.  Clare  skied  his 
putt  and  lost  the  hole.  A  mechanical  eleven  followed,  and 
Mr.  Clare  turned  one  up.  At  the  tenth,  playing  a  deter- 
mined game,  Mr.  Manall  smashed  his  brassie.  At  the 
eleventh,  Mr.  Clare  drove  a  divot  150  yards.  Approaching 
from  the  edge  of  the  thirteenth  green,  Mr.  Claie  made  the 
longest  shot  of  the  match.  At  the  fourteenth,  Mr.  Manall 
teed  a  dozen  "Professionals"  before  clearing  the  tank; 
Mr.  Clare,  who  went  round  by  the  bamboos,  winning  in  19. 
The  long  hole  was  halved  in  a  strenuous  25.  Late  in  the  day, 
Mr.  Manall  drove  into  the  last  bunker  on  the  course,  Mr. 
Clare  following  with  the  like.  Here,  for  the  next  half  hour, 
play  was  of  an  even  nature.  Then  Mr.  Manall  sent  for  a 
new  niblick.  After  the  landslip  the  Umpire  decided  to  post- 
pone the  match,  and  declared  an  interval,  while  the  com- 
petitors, in  company  with  the  few  still  undefeated  specta- 
tors, inspected  'the  nineteenth  hole.'"      —The  Empire, 

Calcutta. 


"The  Old  Holt  Store" 

INDKR  THE  CHURCH 

This  year,  as  in  the  lasl  three  quarters  of  a  century, 

THE  SERVICE  STORE  OF  ANDOVER 

FANCY  GROCERIES  DRY  GOODS 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
CROCKERY  HOUSE  FURNISHINGS 

Ernest  T.  Hethrington 

Successor  to  T.  A.  Holt  Co.  and  Smith  &  Manning 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Persistent 

"That's  the  seventh  time  that  young  man  has  passed  our 
house." 

"Then  why  don't  you  come  away  from  the  window?" 
"Not  likely.    I  don't  see  why  I  should  give  in  first." 

— Blanco  y  Negro  {Madrid) 


Pure  Fancy 


"Excuse  me,  sir,  you  have  made  a  mistake,"  said  the 
taxicab  driver  to  Jones.  "This  isn't  a  one-dollar  hill 
you've  given  me,  it's  a  five." 

Jones  fainted. 

Deeply  moved,  the  taxicab  driver  knelt  by  the  prostrate 
body.  He  was  replacing  the  five-dollar  bill  in  Jones's 
pocket  when  a  policeman  stepped  up  and  arrested  him  for 
assault  and  attempted  robbery. 

Moral.  Don't  waste  any  sympathy  on  the  taxicab  driver. 
This  didn't  happen.  — Judge 


Fair  Record 


"Has  your  son  gone  into  business  yet?" 
"  No,"  said  Mr.  Grabcoin,  "but  I'm  inclined  to  be  lenient 
with  Jack  and  let  him  loaf  for  several  years  if  he  wants  to." 
"Why  so?" 

"He  got  through  college  without  getting  engaged  to  a 
chorus  girl,  smashing  his  automobile,  and  joining  the  Glee 
Club."  — Birmingham  Age-Herald 


Application 

Izzy:  They  have  been  married  about  five  years. 

Dizzy:    Did  she  make  him  a  good  wife? 

Izzy:  No,  but  she  made  him  a  good  husband. 

—  Williams  Purple  Cow 


A AAA AAA AAA 


/\AA 


Get  acquainted  with  the 

VICTROLA 


Do  you  know  what  splendid  music  this 
wonderful  instrument  brings  into  your 
home? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  Victrolas 
from  $25  to  $250,  and  that  we  will  arrange 
terms  to  suit  you? 

Come  in  and  find  out  all  about  the  Vic- 
trola.  We  will  gladly  play  your  favorite 
music  for  you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 

Main  Street 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


SPALDING 
SWEATERS 


Warm  and  com- 
fortable with  free 
arm  movement. 

Spalding  sweaters 
are  garments  for 
all-around  use — 
for  everybody — 
men  and  women. 
Just  right  for  all 
manner  of  out- 
door wear.  send  for  catalogue 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
74  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Andover 
Steam  Laundry 


BIG  GAME 


Henry   E.   Kussell                                  Samuel    H.  Heed 
Gerald  II.  INoonan                           Wm.  Gordon  Means 
Kolx-rl   J.   Dunkle                              John  A.  Curran 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.                   Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

INSURE    YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND   PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST    LOSS    BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 

Large  and  Diversified 
List  of 
Investment  Bonds 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Securities 

62  Cedar  Street                    New  York 

Boston       Chicago       Buffalo  Cleveland 
Philadelphia        Minneapolis         Fait 'more 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 

42  Broadway,  New  York 


Investment  Securities 


Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Providence  Portland 
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Moore  power  to  your  pen 

Puts  the  grin  into  the  grind.  Always 
ready  to  write  and  always  writes  smoothly 
and   evenly  without  any  preliminary  shaking. 

You  cr.n  carry  it  anywhere,  any  way 
and  it  won't  leak,  because  it  can't 

For  sale  at  college  book  stores,  stationers,  druggists 
and  jewelers.   Start  right  and  write  with  Moore's. 

THE  MIRROR  has  them  for  sale 


The  Old  Order  is  on  the  Bias 

I  met  a  vampire. 

She  didn't  have  any  blood  red  roses  anywhere. 
She  did  not  glance  at  me  through  heavy  half-closed  eye- 
lids. 

She  never  hissed  a  hiss. 

She  said  her  favorite  drink  was  a  marshmallow  fudge. 

She  seemed  real  put  out  when  a  gust  of  wind  flipped  her 
skirt  a  trifle  recklessly. 

She  coughed  when  a  zephyr  of  my  cigarette  smoke  as- 
saulted her  nose. 

Is  everything  going  to  pot?  — Judge 


Yes  It  Is 

No.  1 :  from  Hester  Street:  "Say,  Abie,  vy  don't  you 
pull  down  the  vindows  when  you  luv  yore  vife?" 

No.  2:  from  Hester  Street:  "Vat?" 

No.  1:  "I  say  vy  don't  you  pull  down  the  vindow  shade 
ven  you  luv  yore  vife?    I  saw  you  last  night." 

No.  2:   "Ah,  de  joke's  on  you;  I  vusn't  home  last  night." 

— Sun  Dodger 


SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


Things  We  Never  Heard  Of : 


Eyes  left  past  Abbot. 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  6  years 


The 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprirlor 


It  used  to  he  that  when  a  man  went  to  the  city  on  business 
he  took  his  suit-case  full  of  the  best  clothes  that  he  had,  but 
now  he  takc^  with  him  all  his  best  suit-cases,  empty. 

— Life 


ow  Large  is  an  Atom? 


A  TOMS  are  so  infinitesimal  that  to  be  seen  under  the  most  power- 
AA.  ful  microscope  one  hundred  million  must  be  grouped.  The  atom 
used  to  be  the  smallest  indivisible  unit  of  matter.  When  the  X-Rays 
and  radium  were  discovered  physicists  found  that  they  were  dealing 
with  smaller  things  than  atoms — with  particles  they  call  "electrons." 

Atoms  are  built  up  of  electrons,  just  as  the  solar  system  is  built  up 
of  sun  and  planets.  Magnify  the  hydrogen  atom,  says  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  to  the  size  of  a  cathedral,  and  an  electron,  in  comparison,  will 
be  no  bigger  than  a  bird-shot. 

Not  much  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in  chemical  and  elec- 
trical industries  unless  the  action  of  electrons  is  studied.  For  that 
reason  the  chemists  and  physicists  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  are  as  much  concerned  with  the  very  con- 
stitution of  matter  as  they  are  with  the  development  of  new  inven- 
tions. They  use  the  X-Ray  tube  as  if  it  were  a  machine-gun;  for  by 
its  means  electrons  are  shot  at  targets  in  new  ways  so  as  to  reveal  more 
about  the  structure  of  matter. 

As  the  result  of  such  experiments,  the  X-Ray  tube  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  the  vacuum  tube,  now  so  indispensable  in  radio  com- 
munication, has  been  developed  into  a  kind  of  trigger  device  for  guid- 
ing electrons  by  radio  waves. 

Years  may  thus  be  spent  in  what  seems  to  be  merely  a  purely 
"theoretical"  investigation.  Yet  nothing  is  so  practical  as  a  good 
theory.  The  whole  structure  of  modern  mechanical  engineering  is 
reared  on  Newton's  laws  of  gravitation  and  motion — theories  stated 
in  the  form  of  immutable  propositions. 

In  the  past  the  theories  that  resulted  from  purely  scientific  re- 
search usually  came  from  the  university  laboratories,  whereupon  the 
industries  applied  them.  The  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  conceive  it  as  part  of  their  task  to  explore  the  un- 
known in  the  same  spirit,  even  though  there  may  be  no  immediate 
commercial  goal  in  view.  Sooner  or  later  the  world  profits  by  such 
research  in  pure  science.  Wireless  communication,  for  example,  was 
accomplished  largely  as  the  result  of  Herz's  brilliant  series  of  purely 
scientific  experiments  demonstrating  the  existence  of  wireless  waves. 


K-Wl  H 


Playing  "right  guard"  for  your  health  and  comfort 
at  the  Exeter  Game  November  13th. 

Warmer  underwear 
Wool  socks 
Mackinaws 
Wool  mufflers 
Sheep  lined  coats 
Fur  lined  coats 

*  "Scotch  Mist"  overcoats 
Motor  underjackets 
Motor  laprobes 
Steamer  rugs 

*  "Scotch  Mist"  caps 
Wool  lined  gloves 
Fur  gauntlets 

Thermos  and  Ferrostat  bottles 


See  our  showing  at  141  Main  Street  all  day  this  Friday 
and  Saturday,  November  5th  and  6th. 


Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.     "Four     at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway    Corners"    Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


"  Yas  Suh!  I  know  those 
Beaded  Tips" — 


Men  who  take  pride  in  a  well-groomed  appearance 
know  that  shoes  look  better  when  laced  with 


Shoe  Laces 

Manufactured  by  UNITED  LACE  &  BRA  TO  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  R.  T 


jou  read. 
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IF  YOU  HAVENT-DO  IT  NOW. 

IF  YOU  HAVE -WELL,  WE  HAVE 
ATTACHED  THE  BLANK  FOR 
YOUR  CONVENIENCE. 


The  Mirror 
Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Mass. 


Enclosed  is  $2.00  for  which  you  may 
send  the  MIRROR  for  the  rest  of  the 
school  year  to 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS  . 
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EDITORIALS 


ON  the  evening  of  a  certain  day  in  December  some- 
what less  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  three  men 
travelled  rapidly  across  the  sands  of  the  deserts  of 
Northern  Arabia,  following  a  guiding  star  which  led  them 
ever  westward  with  unfailing  brilliancy,  until  it  finally 
halted  in  the  heavens  directly  over  a  little  village  in  Judea 
not  far  from  Jerusalem.  The  men  dismounted,  entered,  and 


found  the  future  Saviour  of  the  world  lying  in  the  hay  of  a 
manger. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  has  been 
a  potent  force  in  the  lives  of  men  of  all  walks  of  life,  down 
through  the  ages.  Those  three  travelers  were  wise  men, 
sages  of  the  East;  kings,  even,  we  are  told.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  notwithstanding  the  ironclad 
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customs  of  caste  and  clan,  we  see  them  on  their  bended 
knees,  performing  obeisance  to  the  child  of  a  village  carpen- 
ter. It  must  have  been  a  powerful  and  stirring  force,  in- 
deed, which  could  move  them  thus  to  break  down  all  the 
existing  barriers  of  tradition,  and  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore a  child  of  humble  birth,  to  whom  riches  and  luxury  were 
things  unknown. 

What  was  this  mysterious,  all-compelling  power?  Cer- 
tainly it  could  not  have  been  hope  of  material  gain ;  these 
three  purse-proud  potentates  of  the  Orient  could  scarcely 
expect  to  accomplish  anything  for  their  own  immediate 
benefit  by  visiting  the  child  of  a  village  artisan.  Anything 
he  could  possibly  offer  them,  they  already  had  in  abun- 
dance. Was  it  charity,  perhaps?  We  cannot  conceive  of 
three  such  men,  kings  of  royal  blood,  traveling  hundreds  of 
leagues  across  the  blazing  desert  with  rich  gifts,  merely  to 
usher  into  the  world  the  child  of  the  wife  of  a  common  la- 
borer. Such  conduct  for  such  a  reason  would  have  seemed 
nothing  short  of  madness  in  those  days  of  bigotry  and  sel- 
fishness. It  was  a  power  far  more  moving  than  either  of 
these.  In  later  days  men  called  it  Faith.  In  some  myste- 
rious way,  these  men  had  received  word  of  the  coming  of  a 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  should  save  the  world,  and  so  confi- 


dent were  they  that  this  was  true,  that  they  were  willing  to 
give  up  all  their  earthly  treasures,  and  travel  fast  and  far  in 
order  to  be  in  Bethlehem  at  the  appointed  time.  Their 
trust  that  this  child  would  later  live  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  world  was  such  that  they  were  even  willing  to  consort 
with  shepherds,  who  had  left  their  flocks  on  the  hills,  and 
had  come  in  answer  to  the  same  call.  How  great  a  sacrifice 
this  was,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  to  some  extent  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  their  previous  training  and  entire  view- 
point of  life  had  been. 

This  then  was  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  first 
Christmas:  that  all  men  were  acknowledged  to  be  equals,  if 
not  in  material  conditions  of  life,  at  least  in  the  spirit;  and 
that  Faith  and  Trust,  two  hitherto  almost  unsuspected 
powers,  were  greater  far  than  men  had  imagined. 

These  principles  have  endured  throughout  the  many 
Christmases  which  have  come  and  gone  since  that  long-ago 
winter's  night  in  Bethlehem.  At  times  they  have  been 
shrouded  in  darkling  clouds,  and  all  but  lost  sight  of  in  the 
black  night  of  forgetfulness,  but  ever  and  again,  even  in  the 
darkest  hour,  the  clouds  have  rolled  aside,  and  they  stand 
forth,  brighter  and  purer,  blazoned  in  letters  of  fire. 


JUNE 

Gray  walls  by  the  seashore  .  .  . 

The  sad  waves  softly  whisper  to  the  sands  .  .  . 

Lonely,  haunted  moonlight  .  .  . 

And  the  winds  caress  my  cheek  like  ghostly  hands.  .  .  . 
The  end  of  June  .  .  .  and  midnight  .  .  . 
The  spirits  of  a  thousand  thousand  Junes, 
Dancing  in  the  moonlight 

To  a  mournful,  echoed  mem'ry  of  gay  tunes.  .  .  . 
The  end  of  June!  .  .  .  the  mem'ries 
Of  that  other  June,  ages  of  years  gone  by  — 
(Twelve  months  of  years!) 

Are  mocking  me  like  the  sun  from  a  frozen  sky.  .  .  . 

The  golden,  happy  tones 

Of  a  distant,  golden  mandolin  are  dancing 

Down  to  the  crooning  sea  — 

Tripping  lightly,  fading,  dying  .  .  .  glancing 

Along  the  silvered  sands, 

But  they  mock;  for  they  are  whisp'ring  to  me 

That  I  am  only 

A  broken  thing  .  .  .  like  these  old  gray  walls  by  the  sea. 
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FINALE 

By  Donald  E.  Carr 


IT  was  a  crisp,  invigorating  morning  in  early  spring, 
such  a  morning  that  one  dreams  of  romping  over 
vague,  scented  meadowlands,  that  I  received  word 
of  the  crisis  in  my  friend's  fatal  illness.  The  special  delivery 
boy  routed  me  out  of  bed,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  had  gulped 
down  coffee  at  a  Sixth  Avenue  beanery  and  hastened,  dazed 
and  stupid,  to  the  Holy  Rood  hospital. 

It  seemed  that  in  his  moribund  condition  my  friend  — 
we  will  call  him  Lionel  —  had  requested  that  I  be  the  sole 
witness  of  his  departure  from  this  earth.  The  realization  of 
the  vital,  almost  unnerving  part  that  I  was  to  play  in  the 
morning's  drama  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  stage-fright;  and 
I  confess  to  an  actual  quaver  of  the  voice  as  I  asked  at  the 
hospital  office  to  be  shown  up  to  Lionel's  room. 

Perhaps  a  slight  explanation  of  my  intimacy  with  my 
unfortunate  friend  may  seem  propitious  at  this  point. 

Since  prep  school  and  college  days,  we  had  been  the  very 
warmest  of  friends;  in  fact,  the  character  of  our  friendship 
was  extremely  unusual  in  its  mutual  understanding  and 
tolerance.  Lionel  and  I  were  the  sort  of  friends  that  could 
sit  for  uncounted  hours  at  a  time,  before  a  fireplace,  ex- 
changing neither  word  nor  look,  and  yet  be  languidly  con- 
tent, merely  with  the  feel  of  each  other's  presence.  There 
was  never  the  slightest  restraint  between  us,  and  so  deli- 
cately adjusted  was  the  mental  balance  of  our  minds  that  we 
would  find  ourselves  thinking  in  parallel  for  ten  minutes, 
and  simultaneously  break  a  silence  with  the  same  comments. 

At  the  close  of  our  college  careers,  loath  to  part  from  each 
other,  we  had  decided  to  split  fifty-fifty  on  a  little  apartment 
in  a  desirable  part  of  Harlem,  and  together  to  draw  up  our 
forces  against  Fortune.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not  to  be 
consummated,  however;  for  at  the  death  of  his  uncle  in 
Chicago,  Lionel  was  forced  to  go  West  to  take  up  the  reins  in 
the  family  publishing  business,  and  gradually  we  drifted 
apart.  Our  correspondence  died  a  lingering  death,  as  is  its 
wont;  at  last  we  were  left  with  only  pensive  memories  of  the 
companionship  that  had  been. 

Suddenly  in  early  April  I  received  a  typically  frank  letter 
from  Lionel,  addressed  from  a  New  York  hospital,  where  as 
he  calmly  announced,  he  was  to  die  within  three  weeks  at 
the  most.  Kidney  complications  of  the  most  virulent  sort 
had  doomed  him  out  there,  and  without  forewarning  he  had 
come  back  to  the  old  city  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
me  before  it  should  be  too  late. 

You  will  appreciate,  then,  my  feelings  as  I  ascended  in 
the  excruciatingly  slow  elevator  at  the  Holy  Rood  hos- 
pital, bound  for  room  110. 

He  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  propped  against  half  a  dozen 
pillows,  when  I  came  in.  The  same  old  half-wistful,  now 
heartrending  smile  formed  on  his  pale,  pain-clotted  face; 
but  before  even  greeting  me,  he  whispered  something  to  the 
nurse  at  his  bedside,  and  she  passed  somewhat  doubtfully 


out  of  the  room.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  offered  a  hand 
like  a  hot  coal. 

"They've  given  me  a  whacking  big  dose  of  hop  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  to  keep  me  together  for  a  little  while,"  he 
explained,  divining  my  thoughts  immediately. 

I  thought  I  detected  a  strange  little  eager  excitement  in 
his  voice,  the  timbre  of  which  was  unimpaired  apparently 
by  the  gnawing  pains  in  his  internals. 

I  sat  down  in  the  bedside  chair  that  he  waved  me  to, 
with  a  shaking-knees  sensation,  my  eyes  wet  and  my  mouth 
dry. 

"You're  all  excited,  John,"  he  observed,  with  such  an 
incredible  chuckle  that  I  began  to  think  him  delirious. 
"But  then  of  course  I  don't  blame  you.  Next  to  his  wed- 
ding, this  is  the  most  important  event  of  a  man's  life.  This 
is  my  moment,  John,  and  I  hope  you'll  bear  patiently  with 
me  while  it  lasts.  I've  had  them  give  me  this  two-hour 
dose,  so  that  I  might  die  as  gracefully  as  possible  and  die 
talking  about  things  to  the  last.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
my  heart  will  just  quietly  stop  .  .  .  perhaps  you'll  be  com- 
pelled to  hear  an  unavoidable  gasp  or  two  —  however  — " 

But  I  hadn't  been  Lionel's  closest  friend  for  nothing.  I 
saw  what  he  desired.  I  entered  into  the  spirit  of  things  as 
best  I  could,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  tug  at  my  heart-strings. 
But  my  eyes  shone  as  I  said : 

"Old  boy,  by  the  time  two  hours  rolls  around  we'll  have 
settled  the  immortality  question  once  and  for  all ;  we'll  have 
discussed  the  League  of  Nations;  we'll  have  decided  on 
everything  from  next  year's  probable  American  league 
pennant-winner  to  the  nebular  hypothesis- — " 

Lionel's  eyes  lighted  with  a  suddenly  leaping  fire.  I 
knew  that  he  was  delighted  to  the  core.  You  see  I  under- 
stood. 

"You  and  I,  alone,  John  boy  .  .  .  and  don't  forget,  we 
must  settle  about  H.  G.  Wells  and — er  —  Shaw  and  the 
rest.  Really,  we  ought  to  have  a  little  program,  arranged  in 
suitable  intervals:  quarter  of  an  hour  for  English  literature; 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  Politics;  half  an  hour  for  talk  about 
college  days;  ten  minutes  —  no,  three,  for  spiritualism  and 
philosophy;  five  minutes  at  least  for  free  verse,  —  I  might 
even  scratch  off  a  fragment,  —  perhaps  five  minutes  for  a 
discussion  of  women  —  no,  that  would  take  longer,  wouldn't 
it?  Then  of  course  we'd  have  to  allow  thirty  seconds,  maybe 
a  little  less,  for  dying." 

His  face  was  flushing  dangerously,  and  I  saw  that  I  must 
cool  down  and  shorten  his  wild  harangues. 

"No,"  I  said  with  grave  deliberation.  "Systems  like  that 
are  never  satisfactory;  the  freshness  and  vivacity  are  ab- 
sent. 

He  clawed  through  at  once  to  the  kernel  of  my  purpose 
with  his  uncanny  ability  to  read  my  mind. 

"I'll  try  to  be  calmer,  John.    I  was  afraid  I'd  get  a  bit 
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hectic.  Needless  to  say  I've  looked  forward  to  these  mo- 
ments for  a  week;  it's  rather  like  making  a  high-school  ora- 
tion, that  shaky-shaky  feeling  and  the  constant  —  well, 
call  it  stage-fright." 

So  accurately  had  he  paraphrased  my  own  emotions  at 
the  time  that  I  yielded  to  a  little  nervous  quiver  in  the 
shoulders.  I  noticed  that  he  did  the  same,  and  anticipating 
a  bizarre  reference  to  shimmying  in  his  eyes,  I  forestalled 
him.   It  would  not  do  to  let  the  thing  grow  too  incongruous. 

"  Haven't  you  rather  wondered  your  head  off  at  what  it's 
going  to  be  like?"  I  questioned,  with  another  shudder,  this 
time  internal.   It  was  all  so  like  a  mad  dream! 

"God,  yes,  —  I've  thought  of  nothing  else.  I'm  ashamed 
of  the  unstability  of  mind  so  near  the  end.  Alternately 
I've  been  feverishly  praying,  and  then  relapsing  into  a 
cynical  atheism.  I  don't  know  —  it's  all  so  vast  —  so  — 
so  disorderly." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "don't  you  feel  in  your  bones  that  a 
something  hidden  way  down  in  you  somewhere,  has  got  to 
exist;  that  there's  no  keeping  it  under;  that  that  "you"  in 
you  can  never  be  thrust  into  nothingness?" 

"Perhaps —  I  daresay,"  he  admitted  wearily.  "How- 
ever, I  can't  relish  the  thought,  at  least,  of  flitting  around 
mispelling  messages  through  the  ouija  board  and  handing 
out  political  prognostications  et  cetera  after  the  children 
have  been  put  to  bed,  and  the  Smiths  gather  in  their  neigh- 
bors for  the  Thursday  night  seance." 

I  was  shocked  at  last  into  complete  silence. 
He  gave  a  horrid,  grating  cough  and  sighed. 
"These  are  wild  and  whirling  words,  I  know,  John,  but 
I'm  merely  being  frank.  All  that  rot  seems  so  cheap.  Why 
it's  even  got  so  that  certain  literarily  inclined  wraiths,  such 
as  Patience  Worth,  are  in  competition  for  best-sellers.  It's 
twofold  worse  than  the  good  old,  medieval  idea  of  the 
Streets  of  Gold  and  the  iridescent  wings;  not  to  mention 
the  honey,  the  undiluted,  honest-to-goodness  milk,  and  the 
harps  that  fill  the  empyrean  with  innocent  discord.  No, 
it's  not  real  blasphemy,  John, — no  reason  to  pale.  Un- 
doubtedly at  the  last  gasp  I'll  shrivel  down  in  a  heap  and 
pray  to  this  God  person  and  all  the  saints  that  I  have  time 
for.  Precisely  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family  from  the 
Missing  Link  upward.  We're  all  inherently  string-backed 
cowards,  when  it  actually  comes  to  facing  the  Unknown." 

But  I  was  a  square-backed,  rough-and-tumble  Episco- 
palian, and  my  fur  was  ruffled.  I  proceeded  calmly  and  pon- 
derously to  crush  his  flippancy. 

"Lionel,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  beneath  this  stratum  of 
rather  clever  twists  to  old,  shallow  agnosticisms  you  know, 
as  well  as  I  and  much  better,  that  you  have  a  soft,  tender 
section  in  your  heart  that,  in  spite  of  all  denials,  will  make 
itself  known  at  unexpected  moments,  and  demand  your 
trust,  your  worship,  your  belief.  Call  this  light,  this  fire, 
what  you  wish.  We  of  the  Christian  creeds  have  conven- 
iently personified  it,  named  it  God,  and  its  manifestations, 
Religion." 

I  thought  this  rather  good. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  listlessly,  revealing  another  effort- 


less insight  into  my  brain  functioning,  "that's  rather  good." 

He  lay  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  as  if  troubled  by  some 
new  unnerving  contemplation. 

"But  why  can't  we  ignore  this  death  business,  John?" 
he  asked  finally,  "I'm  getting  scared  again.  Last  night  I 
had  coaxed  myself  into  exactly  the  right  state  of  mind.  If 
only  I  knew  whether  the  next  hour  would  find  me  wander- 
ing in  the  fourth  or  fifth  dimension,  or  beginning  the  process 
of  being  nothing  at  all  —  nothing  —  think  of  it,  John! 
Not  even  darkness;  sans  thought,  sans  senses —  sans  — 
What  do  you  think  of  Prohibition?" 

I  got  the  point,  and  we  talked  with  a  sort  of  feverish  cel- 
erity for  half  an  hour.  Then  I  could  see  that  the  end  was 
near.  He  was  growing  tireder,  —  thinner  and  paler,  it 
seemed  ■ — as  I  watched  him.  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
he  stopped  and  requested  me  to  open  the  window.  As  I 
did,  so  the  morning  breeze,  dripping  with  fragrance  from  the 
hospital  gardens,  spread  over  us.  He  sniffed  eagerly,  and 
then  sank  back,  a  sudden  flush  inflaming  his  cheeks. 

"It  would  be  even  better  if  it  had  been  raining,"  he  said 
almost  inaudibly.  "I  can't  describe  the  sensation  that  the 
sweetness  in  that  air  gives  me:  it  brings  a  new  line  of 
thoughts,  thoughts  like  crowded  dance  halls  " 

He  paused,  groping  a  little  dazedly  for  words. 

"Have  you  ever  felt,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  "Midnight 
Frolic,"  a  Hippodrome  show,  or,  say,  a  big  parade  down 
Broadway,  that  even  amongst  all  the  noise  and  brilliant 
confusion,  that,  somehow,  you  were  not  in  the  midst  of 
things?  that  in  Paris,  Monte  Carlo,  New  York,  in  the  most 
central  and  cosmopolitan  spots,  you  were  not  where  the 
"big  stuff,"  the  things  vague  and  fascinating,  were  going  on? 

"This  air  that  smells  like  roses  and  the  sea,  has,  in  some- 
way made  me  feel  that,  in  a  short  while,  I  will  be  actually  in 
the  center  of  the  cosmic  whirl :  in  the  real  metropolis  of  the 
universe,  John,  where  things  never  materialize  beyond  vague 
enthralling  possibilities;  where  the  blare  of  Elfland's  horns 
never  turns  out  to  be  the  Salvation  Army  rounding  First 
and  Main  streets ;  where  one  can  bathe  in  limpid  pools  before 
the  dying  glow  of  a  cream-gold  sunset,  and  yet  not  be 
forced  to  stagger  out  of  the  water,  lacerating  one's  toes  on 
old  pickle  bottles,  and  shivering  like  an  autumnal  leaf  in 
February —  But  I'm  getting  histrionic  again,  John;  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  let  me  go  on  as  if  I  was  talking  for  pub- 
lication in  a  Sunday  supplement!" 

I  soothed  him,  and  covertly  looked  at  my  watch.  Lionel, 
according  to  his  own  calculations,  had  seven  more  min- 
utes to  live. 

"And  yet,"  he  resumed  with  an  indescribable  gesture, 
"I've  had  about  an  average  share  of  what  men  with  full, 
well-greased  chops  call  happiness.  The  truth  is,  John,  I'm 
incurably  romantic.  A  practical  person,  a  man  with  a  cer- 
tain respectable  reserve,  would  never  have  called  in  his  best 
friend  to  listen  to  his  own  ranting  before  heavenly  rest. 
Right  down  deep  in  me,  in  spite  of  my  feverishly  cynical 
talk,  I'm  hoping  against  hope  to  go  to  a  place  of  rose-tinted 
chimerae,  of  incredible  vistas  and  yawning  chasms,  where 
griffins  and  fourth  dimensions,  and  star-roving  souls  are 
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united  in  one  huge  fantasia  of  romance.  I'd  like  to  meet  a 
star-ship  out  in  the  twinkling  symphony  of  space,  plying 
between  the  firmaments.  I'd  like  to  go  to  a  football  game 
on  one  of  Sirius'  planets,  and  drop  in  on  Mars  for  afternoon 
tea. 

"I  want  music  floating  across  an  atmosphere,  flickering 
with  phantom  airships  —  I  want  all  things  transcendent, 
grotesque,  entrancing  —  I  want  Romance!" 

He  stopped  and  gasped.  I  bent  over  him,  tingling  with  a 
certain  realization  of  the  crisis.  His  face  was  chalklike  ex- 
cept for  an  ugly  flush  on  each  cheek-bone,  and  his  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  a  brilliance  almost  unearthly.  I  grasped  his 
hand,  offered  a  few  calming  words.  Slowly,  dreaming  and 
unseeing,  he  spoke  again.  It  was  necessary  that  I  bend 
over  with  my  head  nearly  on  his  chest  to  make  his  words 
audible. 


"I'm  sorry,  John  —  this  is  a  damned  silly  way  to  die  — 
it  pleased  me  to  have  an  audience  for  my  ravings  —  I  feel 
calm  —  now  —  like  soldier  going  over  top  —  there's  a  little 
light  —  a  heat  —  bubbling  up  in  me  —  think  it's  this  soul- 
thing  trying  to  get  loose  —  it's  getting  hotter,  sweeter,  — 
there's  not  long  now  —  see  you  out  there  somewhere  — 
sometime  —  talk  together  again  —  it's  hot  and  sweet  ..." 

He  smiled  and  collapsed  quietly  back  on  the  pillows.  I 
had  seen  it  done  in  the  movies,  and  did  not  need  to  feel  his 
heart.    I  knew  that  his  Adventure  had  begun. 

The  nurse  and  the  doctor  in  the  next  room,  stepped  in 
with  business-like  calm  at  my  departure,  and  I  did  not  even 
dare  to  test  my  voice  before  them. 

Outside,  as  I  started  home,  the  air  smelt  of  roses  and  the 
sea. 


FIRES:  SOME  CAUSES  AND  CURES 

By  Henry  F.  Howe 


THE  subject  of  fire  prevention  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  our  country  today.  The  increasing  number 
of  lives  lost  each  year  as  a  result  of  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  fire  is  causing  great  alarm  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  learn  how  to  overcome  this  waste. 

One  of  the  least-appreciated  fire  menaces  commonly  oc- 
curring is  the  perilously  unfireproof  character  of  modern 
building  construction.  Large  buildings  of  the  wooden 
frame  variety  are  constantly  erected  regardless  of  their 
safety  from  fire,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  brick  struc- 
tures are  less  expensive  in  the  end.  In  like  manner,  people 
persist  in  covering  their  roofs  with  wooden  shingles  —  traps 
to  catch  every  flying  spark  —  when  slate  and  asbestos  are 
more  economical  roofing  materials,  being  practically  in- 
destructible. Some  cities  have  taken  measures  to  enforce 
fireproof  construction,  but  the  movement  should  be  uni- 
versal, and  the  first  procedure  should  be  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  need  of  sane  building  laws  so  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  cooperate  in  the  effort. 

Faulty  heating  and  lighting  systems  again  seem  to  dem- 
onstrate that  carelessness  is  a  characteristic  human  trait. 
Every  householder  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  inspecting  his  entire  heating  apparatus  each  fall.  Decrep- 
it chimneys,  badly  protected  fireplaces,  and  overheated 
stoves  annually  collect  their  toll  in  disastrous  fires  of  which 
nearly  all  are  preventable.  Likewise,  defective  lighting 
systems  are  responsible  for  the  destruction  each  year  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  many  lives. 
In  the  case  of  electricity,  the  chief  safeguard  is  the  em- 
ployment of  reliable  workmen  in  installing  and  repairing 
the  wiring,  but  as  regards  gas,  the  property-owner  should 


be  sure  that  fixtures  giving  a  maximum  amount  of  safety 
are  used.  Candles  and  tapers  had  better  be  left  out  of  the 
home,  as  the  danger  involved  far  outbalances  any  plea- 
sure or  novelty  experienced  by  their  use. 

Rubbish  of  various  kinds  accumulated  in  cellars  and  at- 
tics constantly  invites  fire.  The  most  efficacious  method 
for  its  disposal  is  to  burn  it  in  some  sort  of  receptacle  which 
does  not  permit  incendiary  papers  to  fly  about.  Hot  ashes 
are  also  an  ever-present  peril.  They  should  always  be  kept  in 
metal  hods  away  from  combustible  materials.  Oily  rags 
and  waste  should  be  placed  in  covered  metal  containers 
until  they  can  be  burned,  as  spontaneous  combustion  in 
such  oil-soaked  fabrics  is  a  common  cause  of  fire. 

Gasoline  is  a  constant  peril  in  garages,  but  the  continual 
observance  of  habits  of  care  in  combination  with  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  explosiveness  of  its  fumes  should 
suffice  to  reduce  catastrophes  from  this  source  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Statistics  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  fires  origin- 
ate in  the  careless  use  of  matches,  particularly  of  the  "strike- 
anywhere"  variety.  A  boycott  on  the  use  of  such  matches 
would  go  far  to  decrease  the  number  of  these  fires,  of  which 
many  are  ignited  by  rats  gnawing  at  the  match-heads.  The 
time  will  come  when  none  but  safety  matches  will  be  allowed 
in  this  country,  as  is  now  the  case  in  several  foreign  lands, 
but  until  then  we  must  increase  our  care  as  individuals  in 
order  to  hasten  the  approach  of  safe  and  sane  regulations. 

The  tobacco  habit  is  the  cause  of  many  fires  in  our  coun- 
try. Here  the  only  preventive  is  the  education  of  the 
smokers  in  the  value  of  careful  habits.  The  extinguishing  of 
every  cigar  and  cigarette  butt  is  imperative  to  the  common 
safety,  as  most  public-minded  men  will  realize.  However, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  unruly  element  that  will  accept  only  a 
law  that  is  compelling,  the  rules  concerning  smoking  in  fac- 
tories and  public  buildings  must  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Campfires  and  bonfires  are  to  blame  for  numerous  fires, 
and  are  alike  as  far  as  the  cause,  heedlessness,  is  concerned. 
Educational  measures,  reenforced  by  legislation  making 
every  man  responsible  for  his  actions  in  handling  fire,  would 
do  much  to  alleviate  danger  of  this  kind. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  say  a  word  here  on  fire  protec- 
tion. It  is  an  axiom  that  all  fires  are  the  same  size  at  the 
start  and  therefore  the  careful  extinguishing  of  small  fires 
is  the  next  best  action  to  preventing  all  fires.  Extinguishers, 
sprinkler  systems,  or  other  protective  apparatus  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  building,  however  small. 

Our  Government  considers  educational  propaganda  a 
valuable  force  in  preserving  the  forests,  a  great  natural  re- 
source, as  is  illustrated  by  the  countless  notices  in  the  wood- 
lands admonishing  the  careful  use  of  fire.  But  is  it  not  more 
important  to  keep  the  people  in  our  congested  cities  and 
towns  instructed  in  the  fundamental  points  of  fire  preven- 
tion as  it  is  to  educate  the  comparatively  minor  population 


of  our  forested  areas?  In  other  words,  momentous  as  is  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  is  it 
not  of  still  greater  moment  that  we  preserve  that  infinitely 
more  valuable  resource,  human  life?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fitness  of  answering  both  these  questions  affirma- 
tively, and  the  obvious  action  is  to  keep  the  subject  of  fire 
prevention  continually  before  the  public  mind  through  the 
agencies  of  our  newspapers  and  advertising  concerns. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  our  fires,  we  found  carelessness 
the  chief  agent  of  destruction.  Properly  enforced  legisla- 
tion might  be  called  the  best  antidote  for  carelessness,  but  in 
a  democracy  such  as  ours,  no  ruling  can  become  a  law  until 
it  has  the  support  of  the  majority.  Therefore,  the  argument 
again  points  to  progressive  education  of  the  public  in  the 
dangers  of  fire  waste,  and  education  should  be,  in  general, 
the  basis  of  our  attempt  to  decrease  economic  loss  through 
fire. 

Let  us  thus  save  the  thousands  of  dollars  annually  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  toward  the  upkeep  of  city  fire  departments, 
and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
policy  of  Conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 


GOOD-BYE 

By  Joseph  V.  Reed 


DO  you  think  that  long  ago  in  the  days  before  we  had 
automobiles,  limited  trains,  flying  machines,  and 
steamers  which  travel  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  in  five  or  six  days,  the  word  good-bye  had  the  same 
meaning  that  it  has  today?  Most  of  us  perhaps  have  never 
considered  it,  for  usually  we  have  taken  the  word  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  think  I  learned  what  good-bye  means,  how- 
ever, one  night  just  after  the  Christmas  of  1917,  when  we 
were  all  engaged  in  war  — •  can  I  say  that  we  really  were  in 
war?  Of  course  all  of  us  knew  that  in  Europe,  terrible  bat- 
tles were  being  fought,  and  that  each  day  thousands  of 
lives  were  being  lost,  but  to  us  as  young  people  war  meant 
for  the  most  part  millions  of  posters  calling  for  aid,  war- 
saving  stamps,  battalions  of  recruits,  and  the  determination 
that  somewhere  we  had  to  help.  Though  nearly  all  of  us 
had  relations  or  friends  in  the  service  we  were  all  light- 
hearted  —  and  then  too  it  was  Christmas,  so  why  should  we 
cease  our  fun? 

This  Christmas  Mrs.  Townsend  had  had  her  niece  as  a 
house  guest,  Virginia  Austin.  What  recollections  that 
name  brings  even  now!  From  schools  all  over  the  country 
we  had  assembled  to  enjoy  our  vacation  and  all  of  us,  even 
the  girls,  had  been  thoroughly  captivated  by  this  Jinny. 
We  considered  her  a  true  sport  because  she  could  dance, 
play  the  piano,  and  sing  to  perfection.  From  the  first  party 
through  the  countless  numbers  of  teas,  plays  and  balls  that 
followed  she  had  been  the  center  of  attraction  but,  in  so 


gracious  and  chummy  a  way  that  no  one  could  help  sin- 
cerely liking  her. 

And  that  night  as  we  drove  through  the  thronging 
streets  with  their  gay  windows,  their  theatres  with  the 
blinding  display  of  lights,  the  fruit  and  flower  stands  that 
added  so  much  brilliant  coloring,  we  were  on  our  way  to  say 
good-bye  to  Jinny.  During  the  vacation  no  one  had  been 
favored  by  her  —  we  had  all  just  been  the  best  of  friends  — 
but  that  night  she  had  promised  that  just  before  her  train 
pulled  out  every  boy  would  in  turn  receive  one  parting 
kiss.  So  do  you  wonder  that  when  we  pulled  up,  it  took  us 
but  a  few  seconds  to  pile  out  and  dash  into  the  station?  In 
that  high  vaulted  waiting  room  with  throngs  of  people,  flags 
of  the  allied  nations,  where  departure  of  trains  was  hoarsely, 
unintelligibly  bellowed  out  through  megaphones  and  tink- 
ling bells  were  ringing  for  contributions  for  New  Year's 
dinners  —  in  all  this  hilarity  we  found  Jinny  surrounded  by 
the  few  members  of  Mrs.  Townsend's  household.  Virginia 
was  smartly  dressed  in  a  simple  blue  suit  with  a  large  open 
fur  collar  which  displayed  her  graceful  neck  enveloped  by 
soft  lace.  She  carried  a  large  bouquet  of  orchids  and  her 
rich  dark  hair  was  almost  concealed  beneath  a  small  fur 
toque  which  she  wore  with  a  fetching  tilt.  Her  maid, 
Louise,  was  in  distraction  over  the  overwhelming  quanti- 
ties of  candy,  books,  boxes  of  fruit,  and  farewell  packages 
in  general. 

Slowly  we  walked  through  the  ticket  gates  and  up  the 
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steps  which  led  to  Jinny's  train,  two  sections  of  which  stood 
puffing  away  in  that  snowy  night  and  both  of  them  seemed 
eager  to  start.  Mrs.  Townsend,  who  was  well  known  as  a 
perfect  chaperon,  displayed  her  genius  by  bidding  Jinny 
good-bye  at  once  and  so  left  our  idol  to  us  for  a  few  moments. 

Two  little  boys  came  stamping  up  the  stairs;  they  were 
heralding  a  party  showing  a  decided  contrast  to  ours,  which 
was  so  well  dressed  in  its  furs  and  warm  scarfs.  And  still 
this  party  which  took  its  stand  by  the  train  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  platform  was  like  ours,  for  in  its  midst  it 
had  its  idol  and  they  were  going  to  bid  him  good-bye  — 
perhaps  forever.  The  voices  of  the  approaching  crowd  were 
strained  and  their  faces  had  a  haggard  expression.  A  huge 
young  chap  with  soft  light  hair  and  a  broad,  frank  face 
came  briskly  up  supporting  on  one  side  a  frail,  pale,  young 
girl  and  on  the  other  a  stout,  elderly  woman  —  whose  gen- 
eral expression  from  her  shabby  boots  to  her  draggling  hair 
was  one  of  constant  toil  and  worry  —  his  mother.  And  all 
these  people  seemed  so  shabby;  their  shoes  were  all  but  worn 
through  and  their  thin  coats  were  scarcely  any  protection 
to  the  sharp  wind  which  rushed  through  the  alley  formed  by 
the  two  trains  and  the  covering  between  them.  And  the 
young  chap  who  towered  a  head  above  the  rest  stood  there  in 
his  navy  uniform,  his  collar  open,  defying  the  piercing  cold 
with  a  brave  smile.  There  was  no  one  else  on  the  platform 
that  night,  just  our  little  crowd  who  by  now  were  completely 
occupied  by  this  boy  and  his  friends.  Way  up  by  the  steam- 
ing engines  some  one  waved  a  flag  and  the  young  sailor  lost 
no  time  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  less  important  of  his 
companions.  The  frail  young  girl  who  had  been  clinging  to 
him,  he  then  took  in  his  arms  and  only  for  a  moment  he 
pressed  her  to  him  with  such  an  embrace  that  it  seemed  she 
surely  would  break.  The  girl,  whose  courage  had  been 
sorely  tested  for  the  past  week,  now  gave  way  and  with  a 
flood  of  tears  fell  back  among  her  friends.  But  the 
mother,  with  a  courage  trained  from  the  day  of  his  birth, 
stepped  up  quickly  and  said  in  a  forced  but  cheerful  way: 

"  Jimsie,  Dad  and  I  —  where  are  you,  Dad?"  —  she  looked 
about  but  failed  to  see  her  husband,  and  continued  her  at- 
tempt, — "we're  not  a-goin'  to  say  good-bye  for  yer  always 


goin'  to  be  with  us  —  always  —  and  I  guess  —  we'll  always 
be  with  you  —  better  be  gettin'  on,  Jimsie."  Her  voice  was 
strained  but  she  was  laughing  and  her  determination  to  see 
him  off  with  a  smile  was  still  before  her. 

Our  little  crowd  had  become  silent  and  the  tears  were 
welling  up  in  our  eyes.  I  looked  around  for  a  moment  and 
caught  sight  of  a  little  man  who  was  leaning  dejectedly 
against  a  pillar.  His  worn  clothing  was  hanging  limply 
upon  him  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  completely  broken  ex- 
pression. But  I  saw  that  he  was  not  altogether  over  the 
struggle  —  for  he  was  crushing  his  poor  half  frozen  clenched 
fists  up  and  down  against  the  rough  plaster  pillar  as  if  to 
keep  back  a  mighty  impulse,  —  and  from  the  knuckles  the 
blood  was  slowly  oozing  forth.  In  the  distance  a  whistle 
blew  and  then  among  wild  shouts  I  realized  that  the  wheels 
were  beginning  to  move.  Jinny  was  just  opposite  to  this 
boy.  I  saw  her  for  a  moment  as  she  leaned  against  the 
railing;  for  the  first  time  her  face  was  tragic  and  yet  in 
her  eyes  shining  with  tears  was  an  inspired  light.  As  the 
train  kept  moving  faster  away  from  us  I  saw  from  Jinny's 
eyes  two  great  tears  slowly  roll  down  her  soft  cheeks. 
Then  a  piercing  cry  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

"Oh  God "  shrieked  the  mother  as  she  began  to  walk  with 
the  moving  train ;  the  boy  knelt  down  on  the  step  and  then 
that  mask  of  smiles  fell  away  from  both  of  them.  She  was 
running  wildly  and  was  keeping  even  with  her  boy.  His 
arms  outstretched  to  her.  She  followed  out  into  the  open  — 
into  the  yards  in  the  driving  snow  .  .  .  both  the  trains 
were  still  parallel  and  were  almost  out  of  sight,  the  huge 
chimneys  in  the  yards  gave  forth  great  spurts  of  flame  and 

whistles  were  wildly  blowing   Out  there  I  saw  a  black 

figure  fall  —  that  was  the  end. 

Within  all  of  us  something  seemed  to  snap.  Not 
one  word  did  we  say,  but  slowly  returned  into  the  waiting 
room.  Now  the  pandemonium  of  the  crowds,  the  streets 
and  the  traffic  meant  nothing.  We  all  sat  driving  away  with 
our  thoughts  to  ourselves.  Twenty  minutes  later,  perhaps, 
someone  spoke  —  it  jarred  me.  I  seemed  to  wake  and  then 
another  voice  broke  in.  Why  yes  —  how  funny  — all  of  us 
and  Jinny  too  —  forgot  —  to  —  say  good-bye. 


THE  GOLDEN  WEED 

By  H.  M.  Blair 

Ev'ry  night,  at  the  stroke  of  midnight, 

In  the  temple  of  my  creed 
(It's  a  haunted,  ghostly  setting) 

I  dance  to  the  Golden  Weed. 

With  weird,  barbaric  dances,  For  my  incense  is  Turkish  tobacco, 
My  passion  I  slowly  feed,  And  burning  it  is  my  creed  — 

And  I  drain  the  dregs  to  their  bitter-sweet  And  ev'ry  night,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve, 
Of  Nicotine's  heavenly  mead.  I  dance  to  the  Golden  Weed, 
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"flang  Mappg  lUtuntB  " 

In  flattened  tones  of  snow-touched  grey 
Against  a  softened  Scottish  shore, 
The  Seventh  Battle  Squadron  lay, 
Cutwaters  sheathed  in  frozen  spray, 
Expecting  daily  open  war. 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  stocky  Scot 

Leaned  on  a  long  destroyer's  side, 

And  looked  at  "home"  —  a  yellow  dot 

High  on  the  land's  light-sprinkled  blot  — 

At  the  shore-leave  boat  that  smacked  the  tide. 

"Ah'm  gangin'  hame,  ye  misty  nicht, 
Ma  mither's  settin'  ower  yon, 
Ma  lassie's  waitin'  for  the  sicht 
O'  the  one  mon  her  love  ha'  pic't. 
Ah  thank  Guid  God  Ah'll  suin  be  gone." 


And  then  beneath  the  bridge's  loom  -jj 
The  boatswain's  pipe  in  order  trilled, 
And  men,  along  the  slippery  boom, 
Who  laughed  and  cursed  and  fought  for  room, 
The  swaying  motor-sailer  filled. 


But  as  the  ensign's  cold-drawn  lips 
Parted  to  form  the  words  "Let  go," 
The  flagship's  winking  yard-arm  tips, 
Flashing  among  the  dim-seen  ships, 
Warned  of  a  fast-advancing  foe. 


Through  opened  port  with  flickering  spark 

Came  the  whining,  stammering  radio,  [J] 
And  running  feet  in  windy  dark, 
The  captain's  shout,  a  hoarse,  blown  bark 
"Hold  on!  the  shore  leave-boat  below!" 
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Then  bitter  swore  the  stocky  man 
At  being  snatched  from  all  he  loved, 
But  to  his  battle  station  ran: 
The  moorings  roared ;  the  ship  began 
To  vibrate  as  the  high  bow  shoved. 

In  the  torpedo  magazine 
He  felt  her  buck  the  open  sea, 
He  felt  the  iron  bulkheads  lean, 
As  up  above  the  wind  swept  clean 
And  whipped  the  smoke-clouds  free. 


Shortly  the  blindfold  battle  crashed: 

He  heard  the  rip  of  bursting  shell, 

The  scream  of  planking,  shrapnel  lashed, 

And  saw  the  main  steam  pipe  lines  smashed 

As  something  heavy  burst  and  fell. 

And  as  he  slammed  and  barred  the  door 
To  hold  the  scalding  steam  without, 
There  smote  upon  it  with  a  roar 
A  shock  that  hurled  him  to  the  floor, 
And  seemed  to  whirl  the  ship  about. 

He  could  not  hear  her  final  gun 
Die  as  the  crew  was  blown  away, 
But  he  could  hear  the  water  run 
And  feel  the  list,  as  ton  by  ton 
It  thundered  through  the  passageway. 


He  tried  the  door  and  found  it  jammed — 

And  by  the  feebly  glowing  light, 

He  seized  a  wrench  and  pried  and  rammed ; 

The  flooded  dynamo  he  damned, 

And  sobbed  as  he  was  left  in  night. 


1 


And  then  there  came  a  final  lurch, 
The  pressure-buckled  plates  gave  way. 

The  belfry  of  a  Scottish  church, 
Shudd'ring  the  pigeons  from  their  perch, 
Greeted  the  dawn  of  Christmas  day. 
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AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS 

By  Louis  H.  Watson 


IT  was  the  same  man.  Of  that  Clay  Barton  had  no 
doubt.  That  after  all  these  years  he  should  turn  up 
again,  when  he  had  thought  him  dead,  was  too 
much.  Much  of  Barton's  young  life  had  been  ruined  by 
this  man,  and  he  did  not  want  more  to  be.  Suddenly  he 
caught  sight  of  the  other  looking  at  him,  looking  at  him  with 
the  same  stony,  cold-blooded  stare  that  had  marked  him  of 
old,  and  with  an  effort  pulled  himself  together.  There  was 
always  a  chance  that  he  might  be  mistaken,  of  course. 

He  returned  the  stare  as  if  it  was  only  the  mild  curiosity 
of  a  chance  passer-by.  But  he  was  unable  to  keep  it  up. 
The  process  of  looking  into  that  lifeless  countenance  was  a 
feat  that  stronger  men  than  Clay  Barton  could  never  have 
accomplished.  All  the  time  this  rich  New  Yorker  had  had  a 
shadow  of  dread  held  over  him;  all  the  time,  even  when  be- 
lieving him  dead,  had  he  secretly  feared  the  return  of  the 
danger  and  the  renewing  of  the  life  of  terror.  He  did  not 
hesitate  long.  Pausing  in  front  of  a  shop  window  and  appear- 
ing to  see  something  that  interested  him,  he  walked  casually 
toward  the  door  and  entered.  But  once  inside  his  mask  of 
indifference  was  dropped.  Glancing  swiftly  around  him,  he 
saw  in  the  rear  of  the  store  a  half-open  door  leading  into  an 
office.  His  mind  was  made  up.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
escape  his  relentless  pursuer  temporarily  and  then  some 
other  means  could  be  discovered.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
office  another  door  opened  into  an  alley  which,  as  Barton 
emerged,  appeared  deserted.  He  was  just  congratulating 
himself  on  his  strategy  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  steps 
behind  him  and  a  voice  saying  politely,  but  coldly:  "May 
I  have  a  few  words  with  you,  please,  sir?" 

The  New  Yorker  started.  Once  again  he  recognized  his 
old  shadow,  this  time  by  his  voice,  and  once  again  stark  ter- 
ror clutched  at  him.  What  he  meant  to  say  was  gulped 
down,  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  became  in  a  moment  use- 
less, and  there  was  room  for  nothing  but  terror,  mad  terror, 
a  terror  springing  from  the  memory  of  that  hell  he  had  gone 
through  years  before. 

"My  God !"  he  cried.   It  was  all  he  could  say. 
"I  see  you  recognize  me,"  said  the  same  harsh  voice. 
"Well,  here  I  am,  at  your  service."    And  he  bowed  mock- 
ingly. 

Barton  had  no  need  to  turn  to  see  that  he  was  the  man 
whose  stare  had  caught  his  eye  in  the  street  a  few  minutes 
before.  Dumfounded,  unable  to  ejaculate  a  word,  Clay 
presented  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  misery  and  de- 
jection possible  to  behold.  In  a  flash  he  saw  before  him  the 
repetition  of  all  that  had  befallen  him,  the  repetition  of  — 

Like  a  flash  he  decided.  The  primitive  feeling  in  him 
urged  him  on.  This  man  must  not  live!  He  must  die,  die  by 
the  hand  of  him  he  was  about  to  ruin,  by  the  hand  of  Clay 
Barton.  Cunningly  he  made  his  plans.  With  his  mind  made 
up,  once  more  cool  and  collected,  with  that  terrible  planning 


ability  that  had  made  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  Wall  Street, 
he  fiendishly  began  to  lay  the  trap  that  was  to  result  in  his 
enemy's  death.  But  still  he  cringed,  for  that  was  part  of  his 
plans.  To  entice  the  man  into  his  house  he  must  present 
the  old  front  of  cowardice  and  dejection.  Still  he  said  noth- 
ing, still  he  waited  for  the  other  to  speak,  waited  with  that 
devilish  glee  which  the  most  perfect  man  at  controlling  his 
feelings  cannot  help  but  feel  when  his  plans  seem  to  be  going 
well. 

"I  suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  an  appointment  some 
day  this  week?"  came  from  the  same  mocking  voice. 

Clay  raised  his  head  weakly.  "No,"  he  said,  and  dropped 
it  again. 

"Of  course."  The  smooth,  suave  tone  of  the  unknown 
cut  through  the  sensitive  skin  of  the  New  Yorker  like  a 
knife.  Even  when  victory  was  assured,  Barton  could  not 
help  but  feel  fear.  "How  would  Friday  do?"  continued  the 
unknown.  For  all  anyone  could  tell,  he  might  be  making 
a  luncheon  date.  "Today  is  Monday.  That  will  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  to  receive  me,  you  see." 

Clay  pretended  to  pull  himself  together.  "Yes,  that  will 
be  fine,"  he  agreed.   "At  10  o'clock  at  night." 

The  other  nodded.  "All  right.  And  by  the  way,"  he 
added,  "send  all  the  servants  away.  We've  got  to  be 
alone." 

Barton  chuckled.  His  net  was  drawing  closer;  his  trap 
was  setting  beautifully.  One  thing  worried  him,  however. 
When  the  unknown  had  said  to  send  all  the  servants  away, 
he  had  said  nothing  about  his  family.  Therefore  he  must 
know  that  he  had  no  family.  The  last  time  he  had  seen  this 
man  Barton  was  about  to  be  married.  If  the  former  had 
been  around  all  this  time,  what  was  his  reason  for  keeping 
under  cover?  If  he  had  not,  then  how  could  he  know  that 
the  New  Yorker  had  no  family?  Clay  comforted  himself 
with  this  assurance,  however,  that  it  would  not  matter  after 
the  man's  murder.  But  there  was  one  other  thing.  One 
way  his  shadow  could  know  about  the  affairs  of  Barton  was 
through  an  accomplice.  This  was  most  probable;  therefore 
did  the  accomplice  know  the  great  secret  or  not?  This  was 
the  question.  Clay  shook  off  these  dismal  thoughts  with 
much  difficulty. 

Four  days  passed  uneventfully,  and  then  came  Friday 
night.  Clay's  preparations  were  completed,  his  plans  made, 
and  the  stage  was  set  with  nothing  wanting  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  main  actor  in  the  drama  which  was  to  follow. 
Time  dragged  on  slowly  for  the  impatient  Barton,  who  ex- 
pected at  any  minute  that  his  visitor  would  appear.  Nine 
o'clock  struck,  then  half-past  nine,  and  finally  ten.  Just 
then  the  door-bell  rang. 

Nervously  Clay  opened  the  door  to  admit  the  same  man, 
this  time  dressed  in  evening  clothes.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Dunning,"  said  Barton,  formally.   "Won't  you  come  in?" 
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"Certainly."  The  tone  was  a  little  sarcastic,  but  the  word 
of  assent  implied  nothing.   "Isthe  house  deserted?" 

The  New  Yorker  did  not  trouble  himself  to  answer.  He 
merely  nodded.  It  looked  as  if  the  old  feeling  of  dejection 
was  gaining  possession  of  him.  Dunning  smiled  softly  to 
himself. 

Clay  led  the  way  into  the  living  room,  where,  after  offer- 
ing his  visitor  a  chair  and  a  cigar,  he  sat  down  himself  and 
opened  the  conversation.  "What  was  it  you  wanted  to  see 
me  about?"  was  his  query. 

"Principally  about  money,"  answered  Dunning,  quietly. 
"You  see  I'm  kind  of  short  of  cash,  and  need  some  more." 

"I  understand."  You  would  think  they  were  conversing 
about  some  chance  loan  to  hear  them  talk.  "Well,  if  the 
amount  is  reasonable  I  might  consider  it." 

"Would  you  call  $10,000  reasonable? ' '  inquired  the  black- 
mailer next. 

"I  would  not,"  declared  Clay,  flatly. 

"Then  how  about  $20,000?"  was  the  next  demand.  "I 
see  you  need  a  little  taming  down  again.  You  won't  act 
that  way  when  I  put  the  screws  on  you." 

Barton  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  in  pretended  misery. 
"For  God's  sake,  Dunning,"  he  cried.   "Let  up  on  me." 

The  tone  of  the  visitor  had  gone  from  polite  to  harsh,  and 
now  was  about  to  go  from  harsh  to  mocking. 

"My  dear  sir,"  sarcastically,  "that,  frankly,  is  impos- 
sible. I  would  do  as  you  ask  if  it  were  within  my  power, 
but  — —  " 

Dunning  stopped  short.  Facing  him  still  sat  Clay  Barton, 
but  in  his  hand  was  a  revolver,  while  his  face  from  dejected- 
had  turned  to  triumphant,  and  his  figure  from  cringing  to 
upright. 

"I'm  going  to  kill  you,  Dunning,"  said  the  New  Yorker, 
in  the  same  cold,  lifeless  voice  the  blackmailer  had  so  often 
used  when  addressing  him.  "I'm  going  to  kill  you  with  less 
feeling  than  I  would  kill  a  rat,  and  more  pleasure.  For 
years  you've  made  my  life  a  misery,  and  now  you  are  going 
to  pay  the  penalty  —  in  full." 

Dunning  glanced  up  at  him,  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
and  laughed.  "Kill  me,"  he  said  mockingly.  "Kill  me  if 
you  dare.  But  you  will  not,  I  know.  You  haven't  got  the 
nerve!" 

A  cry  of  rage  burst  from  the  maddened  Barton.  A  glance 
at  the  cold,  collected,  masterly  face  of  the  blackmailer  en- 
raged him  all  the  more.  And  in  a  flash  he  realized  that  what 
Dunning  had  said  was  true.  He  did  not  have  the  nerve. 
But  at  least  he  might  bluff  him. 

"I'll  give  you  exactly  three  to  sign  this  sheet  of  paper," 
he  said,  and  handed  him  a  slip  he  had  near  at  hand. 

Dunning  read  it  through.  "Ah,"  he  said.  "I  see  your 
little  game.  A  confession  to  some  little  crime,  eh?  Some- 
thing you  can  use  against  me  as  I  have  used  my  knowledge 
against  you.  Very  clever,  very  clever,  indeed.  There  is 
only  one  flaw  in  such  a  perfectly  laid  scheme." 

"And  what  is  that?"  inquired  Clay,  a  little  anxiously,  it 
must  be  admitted. 

"The  fact  that  I  refuse  to  sign  it.   But  listen,  you  fool,  do 


you  think  I'm  going  to  stand  any  more  of  your  idiocy?  You 
won't  kill  me,  and  even  if  you  did  it  wouldn't  do  you  a  bit  of 
good.  Do  you  think  I  wasn't  aware  of  your  intention  all  the 
time?  I  know  you.  You  haven't  got  the  nerve  to  kill  a  fly, 
let  alone  me.  Bah !  And  besides,  do  you  think  I  went  into 
this  thing  alone?  I  have  an  accomplice,  someone  in  the  same 
condition  you  are  who  will  see  that  you  are  sent  to  the  chair 
if  you  kill  me,  a  thing  you'll  never  do.  Now  put  up  that  gun 
and  behave  yourself." 

Dunning's  masterly  talk  dazed  Barton.  The  force  and 
vim  of  the  blackmailer's  speech  was  too  much  for  him.  The 
gun  wavered  in  his  hand.  And  it  was  then  that  Dunning 
chose  to  strike.  He  was  not  so  sure  that  his  bluff  would  not 
be  called.  Barton  saw  him  coming  dimly,  and  blindly, 
without  thinking,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  pulled  it  again  and 
again,  while  Dunning  crumbled  up  an  inert  mass  at  his  feet. 
The  New  Yorker  gave  one  glance  and  fainted  to  the  floor. 

A  year  had  passed  and  affairs  had  not  much  changed. 
The  death  of  Dunning  had  remained  unknown  to  everyone, 
for  Barton  had  successfully  provided  for  the  removal  of  his 
body.  But  Clay  was  still  afraid,  more  afraid  than  he  had 
been  when  Dunning  was  alive.  He  was  afraid  of  two  things. 
One  was  the  accomplice  Dunning  had  mentioned,  and  the 
second  was  his  conscience.  Barton  would  not  have  minded 
all  the  blackmailers  in  the  world  at  that  time  had  only  his 
conscience  been  free.  But  that  sickening  dread,  caused  by 
the  horror  of  those  moments  when  he  had  stood  over  the 
dead  body  of  his  enemy,  sweating  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
trembling,  trembling  —  that  was  the  thing  which  ate  into 
the  very  fibres  of  his  soul. 

One  night  he  sat  before  the  fire,  reading.  The  book  was 
interesting,  but  he  was  unable  to  fasten  his  mind  on  it. 
There  was  only  one  phrase  throughout  that  imprinted  itself 
upon  his  brain. 

"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

The  kept  repeating  it  to  himself,  second  after  second, 
minute  after  minute,  hour  after  hour.  A  year  had  passed, 
and  he  had  heard  nothing  either  from  the  police  or  from  the 
blackmailer.  But  ever  in  his  mind  was  the  fear  of  the  chair, 
or  the  fear  of  more  years  of  horror  such  as  he  had  exper- 
ienced long  ago.  A  year  had  passed  —  a  year.  What  was 
that?  A  little  extent  of  time  of  a  vast  and  incalculable  per- 
iod. Twenty  years  had  passed  since  he  had  first  seen  Dun- 
ning. And  yet  Dunning  had  reappeared  the  year  before  to 
cause  the  greatest  crime  he  had  ever  committed,  the  greatest 
sin  of  them  all. 

Somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  house  the  telephone  rang. 
He  heard  a  maid's  voice  answer  it,  then  the  rustling  of 
skirts,  and  he  was  told  that  the  message  was  for  him.  What 
grim  presentiment  told  him  that  this  unknown  call  would 
concern  him  greatly?  What  was  it  that  caused  the  repeti- 
tion of  that  nameless  dread  he  had  experienced  so  many 
times  before.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Clay  Barton 
muttered  a  prayer  under  his  breath. 

Mechanically  he  picked  up  the  receiver.   Mechanically  he 
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answered  the  call,  "hello."  And  then  began  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Barton?"  came  from  the  voice  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire. 

"Yes?" 

"Could  I  make  an  appointment  with  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible?" 

Clay  shuddered.  It  was  in  like  terms  that  Dunning  had 
begun  his  request.  And  was  he  imagining  things  when  he 
had  a  vague  idea  that  the  voice  at  the  other  end  was  also 
talking  in  a  mildly  sarcastic  tone?  With  a  supreme  effort 
he  controlled  himself.    "Who  is  this?"  he  inquired. 

"You  can  call  me  Nason,"  answered  the  voice. 

"Well,  Mr.  Nason,"  remarked  Barton.  "I  don't  know 
you,  but  nevertheless  I'm  willing  to  see  you  tonight  if  you 
will.   It's  only  ten  now,  and  if  you  come  right  over  — " 

"All  right,"  the  voice  at  the  other  end  quietly  agreed. 
"  I'll  be  there  in  ten  minutes." 

Clay  returned  to  his  seat  before  the  fire  thoughtfully. 
Who  was  this  man  that  he  should  lay  claim  to  the  right  of 
seeing  Mr.  Barton  without  giving  any  reason?  Was  he 
Dunning's  accomplice?  And  again  a  shiver  ran  through  his 
whole  frame.  The  ten  minutes  dragged  on  interminably. 
They  seemed  ten  hours  to  the  waiting  man.  And  then  the 
door-bell  rank,  and  Barton  remembered  how  he  had  heard 
it  ring  like  that  once  before,  and  what  had  happened  after- 
wards. 

The  maid  answered  it  and  announced  Mr.  Nason.  Mr. 
Nason  entered,  clad  in  evening  clothes,  even  as  Dunning 
had  been  clad  in  them  on  that  fatal  night.  And  just  as  he 
had  done  on  that  other  night  Clay  offered  him  a  chair  and 


a  cigar.     Then  Nason  began  to  get  down  to  business. 

"I  am  not  going  to  waste  time  on  preliminaries,  Mr. 
Barton,"  he  said,  "but  am  going  to  tell  you  immediately 
what  I  require  of  you." 

"What  he  required  of  him!"  That  had  a  fateful  sound. 
Clay  began  to  fear  that  some  terrible  calamity  was  about  to 
befall  him. 

"  I  know  all  about  the  murder  of  my  friend  Francis  Dun- 
ning," continued  Nason  slowly. 

The  New  Yorker  staggered  back.  It  was  so  sudden,  so 
shocking,  so  unreal,  that  for  a  moment  Clay  Barton  was 
absolutely  dumfounded.  And  still  again  there  sprang 
into  his  mind  the  fear,  the  one  and  only  fear  — 

Then  Nason  arose  and  fixed  a  pair  of  coal-black  eyes  upon 
him.  Terrible  eyes  they  were,  fearful  to  behold,  and  Clay 
nearly  felt  his  heart  stop.  "You  —  killed  —  Dunning," 
cried  Nason,  pointing  a  finger  at  him.  "Admit  it!  Admit 
it!" 

Clay  was  maddened.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  a  man 
more  forceful,  more  commanding.  Instinctively  his  weaker 
spirit  broke  before  that  of  the  other  and  he  confessed. 

"Yes,  I  did  it,"  he  chattered.    "God  forgive  me!" 

Silently  two  uniformed  men  and  two  reporters  entered 
the  room.  "That's  fine,  Silver,"  said  one  of  them.  "You 
worked  it  great.  First  you  discover  the  body,  then  you  find 
the  murderer,  then  you  make  him  confess.  You'll  get  pro- 
moted for  this." 

Silver  smiled  sadly. 

"I  feel  kind  of  sorry  for  the  poor  devil,"  he  said.  "But 
it's  just  another  example  of  the  old  saying,  'Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'" 


ON  RECEIVING  NEWS  OF  DEATH 


By  C.  H.  D.  Robbins 


We  sat  there  in  that  crowded  room 

While  death  enthroned  ruled  ; 

Grim  night  peer'd  in,  and  out 

The  storm-cloud  rag'd,  and  nearly  fool'd 

Me  into  thinking  it  was  Hell. 

The  heads  were  bent  down  to  the  books, 

The  scholars  sat  so  still, 

The  bright  lights  glared,  the  death  torch  flared, 

And  Death  himself,  out  on  the  sill, 

Looked  in  and  smiled. 

Oh  God,  how  can  they  sit  so  still? 


So  calm  in  thought 
When  death's  slow  trailing  robes 
Sweep  in  the  air  all  fraught 
With  green-eyed  Tragedy? 

Death's  here,  death's  there,  death's  everywhere, 

And  yet  they  know  it  not ! 

They  sit  and  think  o'er  books  a-blot 

With  crimson  ink. 

But  I,  oh,  God, 

I  see,  and  think 

It  come  for  me. 
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KULTUR  I 

A  POST  WAR  VISIT  1 

By  Henry 

IT  was  a  fine  August  morning  when  a  party  of  about  fifty 
American  scouts  boarded  a  train  in  the  Gare  d'l'Est 
in  Paris.  They  were  a  section  of  the  group  of  three 
hundred  who  went  over  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1920 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  great  International 
Jamboree  at  London.  They  did  their  work  well,  winning 
two  out  of  the  three  most  important  first  prizes  at  the 
Jamboree,  in  competition  with  contestants  from  about 
thirty  other  nations. 

Now  all  the  great  responsibilities  of  upholding  America's 
position  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  lifted  from 
their  shoulders,  and  they  were  concerned  only  in  deriving  a 
maximum  amount  of  enjoyment  in  their  travels  through 
France.  So  it  happened  that  fifty  of  these  scouts  were 
boarding  a  train  bound  northward,  bound  to  one  of  the 
spots  where  French  patriotism  and  bravery  have  been 
shown  at  their  best,  and  where  the  terrible  effects  of  German 
ruthlessness  are  bared  to  the  world.  They  were  going  to 
Rheims,  that  city  known  in  history  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  with  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  which  now  stands  as  a  memorial  to  those  who 
placed  their  life  work  in  its  construction,  and  to  those  who 
vainly  gave  their  lives  to  prevent  its  ruin. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  train  contained  several  German 
cars,  upon  which  the  imperial  double-headed  eagle  was 
marked  over  with  a  simple  cross  of  black  paint,  indicating 
their  seizure  by  France.  Signs  of  the  recent  existence  of  war 
were  everywhere  noticeable.  The  significance  of  the  great 
number  of  women  who  boarded  the  train  clad  in  mourning 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  likewise  that  of  the  grey-blue 
uniform  of  France,  worn  by  half  the  men.  The  scouts  were 
alert  to  these  signs,  and  remarked  on  them  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. They  were  now  accustomed  to  the  small  Euro- 
pean railway  cars,  and  rather  approved  of  their  compart- 
ments holding  eight  people,  and  their  doors  opening  on  the 
side. 

The  train  soon  pulled  out,  and  most  of  the  Americans 
settled  down  to  dozing,  with  occasional  snatches  of  con- 
versation breaking  the  monotony  of  the  ride. 

About  a  half  hour  passed  in  this  way,  when  new  and  more 
tangible  signs  of  the  havoc  of  the  Great  War  became  notice- 
able. The  train  was  passing  through  a  section  of  one  of  the 
northern  provinces,  in  which  the  peasants  of  France,  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  live  in  quiet  little  villages.  They  in- 
habit houses  of  white  limestone;  in  the  daytime,  men, 
women  and  children  go  out  to  work  in  the  neighboring 
wheat  fields  and  vineyards.  The  intervening  country  be- 
tween the  towns  is  made  up  of  rolling  wooded  hills,  with 
vineyards  dotting  the  slopes.  An  occasional  chateau  be- 
longing to  some  wealthy  Parisian  may  be  seen  through  the 
trees.    But  what  are  these  jagged  holes  in  the  roofs  and 
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walls  of  these  houses,  and  what  can  be  the  cause  of  these 
shallow  pits  dug  horizontally  into  the  hillsides?  What  force 
can  have  vented  itself  on  this  church,  of  which  the  steeple 
is  gone,  whose  walls  are  thickly  speckled  with  marks  like 
those  on  the  features  of  a  person  who  has  suffered  from 
smallpox?  A  Frenchman  would  laconically  give  the  very 
concise  and  sufficient  explanation,  "C'est  la  Guerre." 

As  the  train  bearing  the  scouts  progressed,  the  Americans 
became  more  and  more  interested  in  observing  the  ruined 
villages,  whose  character  began  to  indicate  more  severe 


A  RUINED  CHURCH  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY 


bombardment.  Buildings  which  were  entirely  roofless, 
and  whose  walls  were  jagged,  crumbling  remains  rising  out 
of  heaps  of  pulverized  limestone,  gave  mute  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  explosive  shells  used  by  the  Germans  in  de- 
stroying anything  which  might  serve  as  shelter  for  the  re- 
treating army.  The  church  in  each  community  seemed  to 
be  destroyed  to  a  needless  extent.  Doubtless  its  spire, 
being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  village,  made  a 
convenient  mark  for  the  Boche  artillery. 

There  were  apparent  also  signs  of  the  passing  of  war  and 
of  the  beginning  of  great  industry  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. To  be  sure,  owing  to  the  terrible  loss  of  men 
which  all  France  suffered,  women  were  compelled,  in  large 
measure,  to  assume  this  work;  yet  the  task  seemed  to  be 
progressing  in  fine  style.  Every  available  sidetrack  of  the 
railroad  at  each  little  station  was  occupied  by  freight  cars 
loaded  with  building  materials,  and  especially  American 
farm  machinery.  The  Americans  hailed  with  delight  the 
sight  of  Fordson  tractors,  and  exclaimed  at  the  number  of 
them  which  were  to  be  seen  working  in  the  fields  of  grain. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  these  fields  of  peacefully  waving 
wheat  had  been  the  scene  of  the  spilling  of  human  blood  and 
the  carrying  on  of  trench  warfare. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  observations,  the  travelers  were 
aroused  by  the  announcement  that  Rheims  was  at  hand, 
and  there  was  a  rush  to  don  mackinaws  and  get  cameras. 
No  sooner  had  this  been  accomplished  than  the  train  began 
to  slow  down  from  its  forty-mile  rate,  and  soon  drew  up  at 
a  rather  battered,  partially  repaired  stone  station. 

The  scouts  piled  out,  formed  their  ranks  quickly,  marched 
out  of  the  station  and  across  the  street,  and  halted  before  an 
obviously  temporary  structure,  much  like  the  Community 
huts  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  which  bore  the  legend  in 
English:  "Information  for  American  Tourists!"  Here  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  securing  a  light  lunch  and  for 
touring  the  city  in  buses.  Meanwhile  the  scouts  had  time 
to  look  around  and  see  the  effects  of  the  terrible  bombard- 
ment which  this  city  suffered  almost  continually  for  nearly 
four  years.  The  effects  here  by  far  surpassed  any  they  had 
yet  seen ;  even  the  curb-stones  and  electric-light  poles  had 
not  escaped  the  rain  of  flying  shrapnel.  As  to  the  buildings, 
the  only  whole  roofs  which  were  in  existence  in  the  city 
were  those  constructed  since  the  Armistice,  and  most  of  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  had  ceased  to  deserve  that  name,  being 
simply  irregular  piles  of  masonry  which  rarely  exceeded 
fifteen  feet  in  height. 

Soon  the  call  came  to  form  ranks  and  march  two  or  three 
blocks  to  another  temporary  structure  where  a  lunch  of 
bread  and  cocoa  was  served.  It  was  noticed  that  the  win- 
dow spaces  of  this  hut  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  oil  paper 
reinforced  with  string,  which  admitted  only  a  sort  of  half 
light  to  the  interior.  Th's  suggested  plainly  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  glass  in  the  city  during  the  bombardment. 

After  th's  lunch,  the  scouts  went  outside,  where  they  saw  a 


THE  CITY  HALL 

line  of  forlorn-looking  little  war  orphans,  with  pinched  faces, 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  fed.  Many  of  them  were  seen  to 
be  wearing  American  clothing,  strange  to  them  but  quite 
recognizable  by  the  scouts.  These  children  were  cared  for 
with  American  funds,  and  they  made  a  very  real  appeal  to 
the  scouts  who  saw  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  party  was  comfort- 
ably seated  in  two  large  trucks,  and  the  start  was  made 
through  the  dusty  streets  lined  with  ruined  buildings.  One 


of  the  first  notable  structures  to  attract  their  attention  was 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  City  Hall.  Most  of  the  public  edi- 
fices were  constructed  of  more  durable  materials  than  the 
dwellings,  as  would  be  expected,  and  consequently  these 
stood  up  better  than  the  average.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
building  was  roofless,  and  stood,  a  bare  skeleton,  with  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Rheims  and  the  tricolor  of  France  valiantly 
shouting  mute  defiance  at  the  enemy.  It  will  also  bear  men- 
tion that  our  own  Stars  and  Stripes  was  displayed  on  the 
building,  and  on  the  Cathedral,  which  the  scouts  saw  a  few 


AMONG  THE  RUINS 

minutes  later,  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  a  large  delegation  of 
American  Knights  of  Columbus,  who  were  in  Rheims  on  the 
same  day  as  the  scouts. 

The  Cathedral  was  the  next  objective  of  the  scouts.  In 
order  to  understand  the  amount  of  damage  actually  done  to 
the  Cathedral,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  wherein  lies  the 
beauty  of  the  French  cathedrals  in  general.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  remember  that  in  many  cases  a  century  or 
two  was  required  to  build  these  wonderful  places  of  wor- 
ship. They  represent  the  life  work  of  perhaps  hundreds  of 
architects,  sculptors,  and  builders.  They  are  adorned  with 
wonderful  examples  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  unrivaled  work  in  stained  glass,  and  with  masterpieces 
of  painting,  not  to  mention  their  absolutely  unequaled 
beauty  of  architecture  and  science  of  construction.  And  in 
addition  they  represent  the  loyal  devotion  of  thousands  of 
builders  to  their  religion.  Students  of  architecture  from  far 
and  near  have  come  to  view  this  Cathedral  at  Rheims, 
which  is  perhaps  the  supreme  masterpiece  of  French  Gothic 
architecture,  and  they  have  gone  away  inspired. 

Then  came  the  War,  in  1914.  The  Germans  entered 
Rheims  after  bombarding  it.  Did  they  spare  this  gem  of 
man's  handiwork?  No.  They  piled  up  inflammable  ma- 
terials about  it.  They  set  fire  to  the  pile.  They  stood  and 
watched  the  flames  rising  from  not  only  this  structure,  but 
from  the  whole  city.  The  wonderful  work  in  stained  glass 
was  melted  into  ruin.  The  sculpture,  already  badly  dam- 
aged by  flying  shrapnel,  was  cracked  by  the  heat.  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  French  still  harbor  an  intense  hatred 
against  such  demons?  To  be  sure,  the  Boches  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  corrupt  government,  and  therefore  were  to  be 
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pitied  almost  as  much  as  the  victims  of  their  insanity;  but 
can  the  victims  feel  lenient  toward  those  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  overthrow  sacred  objects?   No ;  and  they  never  will. 

It  was  thoughts  of  some  such  sort  that  came  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  Americans  as  they  beheld  this  evi- 
dence of  German  outrage,  with  the  great  gaping  hole  in  its 
roof,  and  the  irreparable  damaged  works  in  stone  which 
beautified  the  exterior.  Many  of  them  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  reason  behind  the  French  viewpoint  toward  the  Ger- 
mans, and  sympathized  with  it. 


THE  ROAD  TO  LA  POMPELLE 


Proceeding  for  about  a  mile,  the  scouts  passed  through 
many  streets  lined  with  ruins,  and  saw  many  indications  of 
the  undaunted  French  spirit  in  reconstructing.  It  seemed 
rather  a  striking  combination  of  facts  to  them  when  they 
were  informed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  city 
was  entirely  abandoned,  being  uninhabitable  because  of  the 
steady  hail  of  shrapnel  which  the  Germans  poured  into  it. 
Immediately  when  the  Armistice  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
in  November,  1918,  seven  thousand  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants returned,  and  in  August  1920,  when  the  scouts  were 
there,  the  city  had  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  people, 
who  were  living  in  the  cellars  of  their  houses,  or  in  impro- 
vised shelters  and  dugouts.  It  is  this  intrepid  spirit  of  com- 
ing back  to  build  up  a  home  whose  very  site  has  been  lost,  of 
returning  to  the  attack  with  renewed  vigor  when  the  spectre 
of  defeat  has  been  dangerously  close,  which,  as  a  French 
characteristic,  has  insured  the  stability  of  France  as  a  na- 
tion. 

The  scouts  found  that  the  ruins  had  a  quality  of  same- 
ness, becoming  monotonous  after  the  novelty  of  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time  had  worn  off,  and  leaving  a  tragic 
feeling  of  apathy  and  dreariness.  How  terrible  it  must  be  for 
a  formerly  prosperous  restaurant-keeper  to  return  to  his 
place  of  business  and  find  one  ruined  wall  of  the  building 
standing,  with  the  sign,  "Restaurant,"  hanging  by  one  path- 
etic nail,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  once  flourishing  establish- 
ment an  unclassified  heap  of  desolation!  Or  think  of  a  poor 
widow,  whose  husband  and  two  sons  were  killed  while  de- 
fending their  own  home,  coming  back  to  view  the  somewhat 
uncertain  location  of  a  heretofore  comfortable  home,  of 


which  nothing  remains  but  heaps  of  splintered  timbers, 
broken  furniture,  and  crumbled  limestone.  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  scouts  felt  a  great  admiration  for  the  courage  of 
these  people  in  returning  to  rebuild  the  city? 

It  was  not  long  before  the  outskirts  of  the  town  were 
reached,  and  signs  of  battle  were  pointed  out  by  the  guides. 
The  trucks  were  going  along  a  very  dusty  road  with  wheat 
fields  on  either  side.  The  trees  which  lined  the  thorough- 
fare were  nearly  all  dead,  victims  of  the  deadly  gas  used  by 
the  Germans.  At  intervals  along  the  roadside  were  heaps 
of  barbed  wire,  and  between  the  trees  could  be  seen  small 
shellholes. 

Soon  a  hill  appeared  ahead,  and  the  top  of  it  seemed  glar- 
ing white,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  sand  dunes  on 
Cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts.  This  was  Fort  la  Pompelle, 
where  the  Allies  held  the  Germans  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
where  the  fighting  was  about  as  continuous  as  at  any  one 
point  along  the  Western  Front.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
recall  the  fact  that  Rheims  was  one  of  the  points  which  held 
out  against  the  German  advance  of  1918,  and  it  was  at  this 
spot,  Fort  la  Pompelle,  that  the  Boche  troops  were  repulsed 
time  and  again  in  their  efforts  to  break  down  the  Allied 
stone  wall. 

When  the  buses  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  scouts 
saw  that  the  entire  farther  side  of  it  was  an  immense  battle- 
field, as  yet  untouched  except  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
of  the  valiant  men  killed  there.  The  boys  alighted  and  were 
given  an  hour  to  roam  the  battlefield,  special  emphasis 
being  laid  to  the  necessity  that  no  one  should  touch  souve- 
nirs in  the  shape  of  projectiles,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  the 
presence  of  great  quantities  of  "dud"  shells  in  the  ground 
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BARBED  WIRE  IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND 


that  makes  the  clearing  up  of  the  battlefields  so  precarious. 
The  scouts  separated  into  groups  of  two  and  three,  and  be- 
gan to  explore  the  French  trenches  and  the  fort.  As  was 
mentioned  above,  the  ground  here  is  nearly  white,  being 
composed  of  decayed  limestone  such  as  that  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  at  Rheims.  The  ground  is  in 
many  places  blotched  with  rusty  spots,  there  being  such  a 
quantity  of  jagged  pieces  of  shrapnel  ground  into  the  earth. 
The  trenches  seemed  a  maze  of  zigzag  furrows,  reenforced 
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at  some  places  by  sandbags  or  woven  twigs.  It  seemed 
to  the  scouts  as  if  the  trenches  must  have  been  made  by 
connecting  a  very  irregular  line  of  shellholes  by  ditches. 
There  was  barbed  wire  everywhere,  in  great  masses  like 
tangled  horse-briar  thickets,  and  on  wood  or  steel  frames  in 
Xo  Man's  Land.  Light  equipment  was  to  be  seen  every- 
where, and  among  the  heavy  souvenirs  that  the  scouts  col- 
lected that  day  were  helmets,  wire-cutters,  shoes,  shrapnel 
bullets,  bayonets,  time  fuses  for  French  seventy-five  mil- 
limetre shells,  hand  grenade  cases,  and  clips  of  machine  gun 
bullets. 

The  fort  seemed  much  battered  and  "shell-shocked,"  but 
as  the  works  were  far  underground,  it  was  not  so  much  in- 
jured as  appearances  would  indicate.  The  earth  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stronghold  had  evidently  been  overturned  by 
shellfire  over  and  over  again,  but  the  masonry  was  intact,  for 
the  main  part. 

Leaving  the  French  trenches  and  the  fort,  the  scouts 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  German  area.  Some  of  the 
trenches  here  were  reenforced  with  concrete,  much  of  which 
was  cracked  and  battered  by  shellfire.  The  scouts  descend- 
ed into  the  officers'  dugouts  and  found  them  furnished  with 
electric  lights  and  a  chair  or  two,  although  the  light  of 
flickering  matches  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  one  with 
which  to  conduct  examinations  of  the  interior  of  the  dug- 
outs. A  little  way  down  the  road  a  tank  was  lying,  dis- 
abled, across  a  German  trench.  This  had  been  originally 
British,  then  was  captured  by  the  Germans,  and  finally  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  scouts  climbed  all  over 
it,  examined  its  interior,  and,  seeing  another  out  in  No  Man's 
Land,  went  out  through  the  barbed  wire  to  look  at  it. 

Seated  on  the  top  of  this  tank,  which  was  badly  damaged 
and  tilted  up  on  the  edge  of  a  shellhole,  it  was  easy  for  a 
scout  to  imagine  the  fighting  going  on.  The  boys  could 
almost  see  a  night  raid  in  progress,  with  star  shells  going  up 
at  intervals,  and  the  men  dropping  flat  at  each  illumination, 
and  then  groping  cautiously  through  the  narrow  lanes  in  the 
barbed  wire,  carrying  hand  grenades,  and  making  ready  to 
deliver  a  surprise  attack  to  capture  prisoners. 

Or  they  could  picture  in  their  minds  the  tank  upon  which 
they  were  sitting,  cautiously  but  irresistibly  feeling  its  way 


out  toward  the  German  trenches,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  others  like  it,  pouring  a  murderous  machine  gun  fire  on 
the  alarmed  Germans  who  tried  to  resist ;  and  they  could  see 
in  their  imagination  the  waves  of  French  infantry  following 
up  the  attack  of  the  tanks,  "digging  in"  just  back  of  the 
German  first  line  and  holding  their  position  against  all 
counterattacks.  The  familiar  war  stories  of  Empey  and 
Ian  Hay  at  last  had  a  real  setting  in  their  minds,  and  ap- 
pealed to  their  imaginations  as  never  before. 

But  all  fine  experiences  have  their  ending,  and  it  seemed 
no  time  before  the  bugle  blew,  and  the  scouts  ran  up  the 
road  to  meet  the  trucks,  snatching  a  few  of  the  choicest 
"Flanders  poppies,"  which  grow  in  profusion  among  the 
barbed  wire,  as  they  ran.  And  as  they  looked  back  on  the 
scene  of  the  great  human  struggle,  and  then  examined  the 
poppies  they  had  picked,  McCrae's  wonderful  verses,  "In 
Flanders  Fields,"  came  into  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  and 
they  thought  especially  of  the  lines  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
poem : 

"To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  Torch  —  be  yours  to  hold  it  high; 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields.'" 

and  they  resolved  never  to  "break  faith"  with  those  who 
died  for  them. 

As  the  buses  carried  the  scouts  back  over  the  road  to 
Rheims,  their  conversation  was  noticeably  less  animated 
than  when  they  came.  What  a  world  of  new  sights  they  had 
seen  on  that  day,  and  what  a  host  of  new  aspects  on  life 
they  had  found !  So  it  was  that  the  group  that  returned  to 
the  station  at  Rheims  consisted  of  scouts  who  were  all 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  and  in  reviewing  the 
events  of  the  day.  To  be  sure,  part  of  their  soberness  was 
founded  in  healthy  physical  exhaustion,  but  some  degree  of 
it  was  due  to  reflection  on  the  wealth  of  new  attitudes  and 
novel  thoughts  which  had  come  into  their  lives  that  day  to 
enrich  not  only  their  memories,  but  their  feelings  toward  a 
sister  nation.  Let  us  leave  them  in  this  mood  as  they  de- 
part for  Paris,  and  trust  that  their  experiences  will  bear 
fruit  in  a  better  future  relationship  between  nations. 


NONSENSE  RHYMES 

It  was  midnight  on  the  ocean,  'Twas  evening  and  the  rising  sun 

Not  a  street  car  was  in  sight.  Was  setting  in  the  west 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  While  the  little  fishes  in  the  trees 

For  it  rained  all  day  that  night.  Were  cuddled  in  their  nests. 

The  rain  was  snowing  fast, 
The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
And  everything  that  you  could  see 
Was  hidden  out  of  sight. 
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Tragedy 

He  was  on  his  knees  before  her.  Vainly  he  promised  any- 
thing in  the  world  if  only  she  would  not  leave  him.  No, 
she  must  not  do  that.  It  would  be  too  cruel.  Where,  in 
this  huge  universe  could  he  find  one  to  take  her  place? 
She  must  stay.  ...  He  pleaded  thus  for  hours,  only  to 
be  refused  again  and  again.  She  was  determined.  Nothing 
could  alter  the  course  she  had  decided  to  pursue.  ...  As  she 
closed  the  door  and  departed,  his  sobs  shook  the  very 
foundations. 

Diable!    The  cook  had  left. 


Ye  Old  Fashioned  Self  Starter 


Anne:    What  is  period  furniture? 

Dover:  I  guess  it's  the  electric  chair  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. 


Some  people  think  that  Willie  Wingate  has  a  ripping 
time  as  he  tears  down  the  field,  but  it  is  only  sew-sew. 


Prep:   What's  the  matter  with  you  anyway? 
Old  Man:  What  do  you  mean? 
Prep  :  You  gave  me  a  nasty  look. 

Old  Man:  Well  you  have  got  a  nasty  look,  but  I  didn't 
give  it  to  you. 


Notice: 

In  chapel  last  winter  Mr.  Pfatteicher  announced  that  he 
had  lost  a  so-called  "Golosh."  As  winter  is  coming  on  the 
finder  would  deem  it  a  big  favor  if  Mr.  Pfatteicher  would 
lose  the  other  golosh,  as  one  is  absolutely  useless. 


There  once  was  a  gallant  young  Sioux 
Whioux  thousands  of  enemies  slioux 

In  a  barbarous  way 

Till,  I  'm  happy  to  say 
He  longed  for  a  change  from  the  strife  and  affray, 
And  I  truly  can't  blame  him,  can  yioux? 

So  this  gallant  progressive  young  Sioux 
A  great  bushy  head  of  hair  grioux; 

Went  down  to  Carlisle, 

Played  football  awhisle, 
And  learned  to  slay  folks  in  elegant  stysle 
Just  as  civilized  warriors  dioux! 


Try  This  On  Your  Victrola! 

He:   "There  is  something  dove-like  about  you." 
She:   "Oh,  dear, — what?" 
He:   "You  are  pigeon-toed." 


Father:  "How  are  you  getting  along  at  school?" 
Son:  "Fine,  dad;  I'm  trying  hard  to  get  ahead." 
Father:   "Well,  heaven  knows  you  need  one." 


"At  a  wedding  who  generally  gives  the  bride  away?" 
"The  newspapers." 


The  train  was  pulling  out  when  a  pompous  gentleman 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  catch  it.  As  he  ran  up  the  track  a 
sympathetic  bystander  exclaimed,  "Are  you  trying  to  catch 
the  train,  friend?" 

"No,  you  fool.  Just  chasing  it  out  the  yard  so  the  next 
one  can  come  in." 


He:  You  didn't  know  who  I  was  this  morning,  did  you? 
She:  No,  who  were  you? 
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Miss  Never  Grow  Old:  "I  hate  to  think  of  my  thir- 
tieth birthday." 

He:   "Why,  did  something  unpleasant  happen  on  it?" 


"Mama."  said  Willie,  "Why  don't  the  men  angels  have 
mustaches?" 

"All  men  go  to  heaven  on  a  close  shave,  dear." 


"What  is  love?" 

"An  itching  you  can't  scratch." 

"What  is  the  cure?" 

"Matrimony,  it  keeps  you  scratching  the  rest  of  your 
life." 


"My  hair  is  coming  out  fast.    Can  you  recommend  any- 
thing to  keep  it  in?" 
"Yes,  a  hair  receiver." 


What  utter  ass 
With  long,  wild  hair 
And  Windsor  tie, 
O  damsel  fair, 
Drew  you? 

Those  cherry  lips! 
That  chestnut  hair! 
That  form  divine! 
Those  two  eyes  rare 
Of  blue!  .  .  . 

He  was  an  ass, 
Now  was  he  not? 
But  were  I  there, 
I'm  damn  sure  what 
I'd  do! 


A  sorry-looking  youth,  pulling  his  hair  and  sobbing  hys- 
terically, crouched  in  fear,  silently  imploring  pity  from  a 
pressing  crowd  by  heart  rending  glances.  Smothered  hic- 
cups betrayed  his  condition,  and  miserable  sobs  broke  from 
his  quivering  form. 

"He's  got  a  breath!"  The  crowd  wavered  and  pushed 
frantically  forward  in  an  effort  to  reach  his  side. 

"Keep  a  look  out  for  profs!" 

"Where  could  he  have  got  it?" 

"He  won't  tell?" 

"Plastered  bad,  eh?" 

"God!"  moaned  the  crouching  figure  —  "and  'She'  is 
coming  today  for  the  game.    Why  did  I  — ?" 

The  throng  struggled  anew  at  these  words,  and  the  fight- 
ing youths  tore  at  each  other  to  see  this  queer  phenonemon 
who  had  tasted ! 

"She'll  never  forgive  me." 

A  shudder  went  through  the  mob  and  all  was  silent  as 
they  watched  his  trembling  form  in  horror. 
"Well,  it's  done  now.    I  ate  onions!" 


"I  hear  that  actress  supports  her  entire  family;  she 
must  bear  a  lot." 
"She  does.  I  saw  her  in  her  last  show." 


He:   What  kind  of  cigarettes  do  you  smoke? 
She:    Egyptian  Deities. 
He:   Holy  Smokes! 


She:  I  see  the  moon's  full  tonight. 
He  (eagerly):  Where'd  it  get  it? 


"That's  a  hot  tie  you've  got  on." 
"Yeah,  Burns." 


Don't  ask  how  Andover  is  getting  on  without  automo- 
bile riding;  it  isn't  good  form  this  season. 

Prof:  And  how  did  Grenville  show  his  opposition  to  the 
new  ministry? 
Askew:  He  died. 

The  Height  of  Nerve: 

Sending  a  telegram  of  congratulations  collect. 

The  Height  of  Embarrassment: 

Cutting  across  a  prof's  lawn  and  finding  him  sitting  on 
the  porch. 

FOR  SALE 

A  large  house  with  barn  near  the  centre. — News  Item. 


APerfectLoaf Reflects  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  and  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
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A  Feminine  Idea  of  the  First  Revolutionary  Engagement 


LATIN  Prof:  "How  much  time  did  you  spend  on  your 
Vergil?" 

Frosh:  "Two  hours,  sir." 

L.  P.  "Yes,  this  one  and  the  same  one  yesterday." 


Frosh:  "Why  is  a  goat  nearly?" 
Fresh:  "I'll  bite,  —  why?" 
Frosh:  "Because  it's  all  butt." 


"That  guy's  so  dumb  he  still  thinks  Rex  Beach  is  a 
summer  resort. " 

"That's  nothing,  I  know  a  bird  that  thinks  Sandy  Hook 
is  a  Scotchman. " 


'21 :  "Have  you  seen  the  new  toothpicks  for  four  people?" 
Prep.:  "I'll  bite,  — what  are  they?" 
*21:  "Forks." 


Prof:  "Give  me  the  principal  parts  of  "to  give"  in 
Latin." 

Victim:  (to  neighbor) —  "What  are  they?" 
Neighbor:  "Damfino." 

Victim:  "Damfino,  damfinare,  damdamfinavi,  damfin- 
atus. " 


Frosh:  "Can  you  kid  gloves?" 
Fresh:  "No,  but  you  can  bull  frogs." 


J.  Translating  in  French:  '"The  lanterns  were  walking 
across  the  garden." 

Voice  from  the  Rear:  "Must  have  been  all  lit  up." 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

a  stock  unique  in 
Scope,  Quality  and  Value 

Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 

Fifth  Avenue  & 37 -  Street 
New  York 


Well  Known  Ties: 

Neck  Railroad 
Marriage 

In  this  present  day  and  age  there  is  no  specimen  of  old 
maid.  They  are  either  ladies  in  waiting  or  preserved 
peaches. 


Prof:  "Why  do  you  keep  down  in  your  studies?" 

The  Poor  Tormented  :  "To  make  the  lessons  softer,  sir. " 


Prof:  "By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  French  were 
allowed  to  dry  fish  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland." 

Interested  Angler:  "What  kind  of  fishing  is  dry-fish- 
ing?" 


A  young  man  who  had  prolonged  his  call  on  his  sweet- 
heart was  surprised  when  an  upstairs  window  was  opened 
as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  to  hear  a  voice  exclaim: 

"Please  leave  an  extra  quart  this  morning." 


A  sailor  named  Taylor  was  wrecked  on  a  whaler  —  the  sea 

was  about  to  prevail, 
When  lucky  for  Taylor  the  floundering  whaler  caught  up 

with  a  slumbering  whale ; 
"In  order  to  sail  her  to  harbor,"  said  Taylor,  "myself  I'll 

avail  o'  this  gale." 
So  Taylor,  the  sailor,  the  sail  o'  the  whaler  did  raise  o'er  the 

tail  o'  the  whale. 
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Trot  For  Caesar's  Commentaries 

Book  I ;  Chapter  I. 

All  Gaul  hath  triple  divisions,  namely,  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  The  former  is  called  east  Gaul,  the  latter  west,  and 
the  other  south.  The  Garuma  River  divides  the  Atuatuci 
from  the  Trevi,  which  slope  and  tend  toward  tuberculosis, 
the  Rhone,  the  Trevi  from  the  Tzeucri,  the  Mosa  from  the 
Remi.   Aside  from  this  the  fishing  is  very  poor  in  Sahara. 

Chapter  2. 

When  the  Bozambi  perceived  our  copious  cohorts  (Tal- 
matius  being  praetor,  Balbutius  having  been  a  consul,  and 
Marcus  T.  Honorificabilitudinatibus  having  been  about  to 
have  been  on  the  point  of  being  made  ill),  and  perceived  the 
smallness  of  our  men  in  stature,  they  laughed  "Ha!  Ha!" 
like  that;  but  when  our  centurions  spoke  to  them  using  the 
passive  gerund  periphrastic,  using  secondary  sequence  in 
indirect  questions,  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  concerning 
his  gas  bill,  which  was  long  overdue. 


Saying  It  With  Flowers! 


Why  do  we  call  'em  *" Scotch 
Mists"? 

Because  they  won't  wet 
through  even  in  a  real  Scotch 
mist  —  and  what's  wetter! 

Our  own  idea  —  attractive, 
serviceable,  rainproofed  over- 
coats. 

*Registered  Trademark 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four       at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"     Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Chapter  3. 

Although  the  enemy  had  all  the  natural  advantages,  and 
our  men  were  hard  pressed,  hard  boiled,  and  short  winded, 
Caesar  thought  it  to  be  for  the  best  to  begin  battle,  which  he 
did.  The  battle  having  been  joined,  all  things  had  to  be 
done  by  Caesar  —  giving  the  signal  on  his  pewter-tooter, 
removing  cigar  ashes  from  his  Mozart,  and  cheering  his 
men  (from  behind),  for  in  time  of  battle  he  liked  to  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie;  nay,  a  foot  in  the  porridge,  so  to  speak  as 
we  have  shown  above.  The  battle  was  fought  fiercely  all 
day  from  seven  o'clock  (the  union  men  quitting  at  five). 
Our  men  dismembered  the  enemy  with  javelins  and  chased 
them  up  and  down  stream.  When  all  the  spears,  broad- 
swords, and  bronze  embroidered  clubs  had  been  demolished, 
they  hewed  at  their  skulls  with  broken  bottles,  and  promis- 
cuous fragments  of  an  abandoned  railroad.  Towards  evening 
the  enemy  was  reenforced,  the  remaining  soldiers  having 
finished  supper,  and  Caesar  thought  it  best  to  retire  (with 
the  six  Romans  who  had  not  yielded  up  the  ghost  as  yet), 
which  he  did  after  setting  the  alarm  clock  for  about  six- 
thirty  during  the  fourth  watch. 


They  met  within  a  darkened  hall : 
He  said,  "I've  brought  some  roses." 
Her  answer  seemed  irrelevant  — 
It  was,  "How  cold  your  nose  is." 
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Young  Men's  Suits  and  Overcoats  in  the  widest  range 
of  materials 
Garments  for  all  outdoor  Sports 
English  Haberdashery,  Hats  &  Shoes 
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Let's  Go ! 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  in  Boston 

There's  the  Lenox 


Boylston  Street  at  Exeter 


There's  the  Brunswick 


Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Sq. 


Almost  everything  for  a  good  time  is  here  — 
theatres  and  the  rest  are  nearby. 
Cheerful  and  adept  service  will  surround  you  and 
your  friends  at  The  Lenox  and  The  Brunswick, 
no  matter  how  brief  your  stay. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 
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SEASONABLE  FLOWERS  AT  ALL  TIMES 


MEMBER    OF    FLORIST    TELEGRAPH  DELIVERY 


Flowers  delivered  to  all  parts  of  U.S.  and  Canada 


Harry:  "A  fellow  couldn't  get  drunk  today  if  he  had 
to." 

Fred:    "Sure,  he  could  get  drunk  on  water." 

Harry:  "The  deuce  you  say.  How  could  a  fellow  get 
drunk  on  water?" 

Fred:  "  I  don't  see  why  a  man  can't  get  drunk  on  water 
as  well  as  on  land." 


Bore  :  How  many  soft-boiled  eggs  could  a  giant  eat  on  an 
empty  stomach? 

Bored:   I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 

Bore  :  One,  because  then  his  stomach  wouldn't  be  empty. 
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7  Main  Street  -  Andover,  Mass. 
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revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 
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What  Is  Air? 


EFORE  1894  every  chemist  thought  he  knew  what  air  is.  "A 
mechanical  mixture  of  moisture,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  with 
traces  of  hydrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,"  he  would  explain. 
There  was  so  much  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  a  given  sample  that  he 
simply  determined  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  and  assumed  the 
rest  to  be  nitrogen. 

One  great  English  chemist,  Lord  Rayleigh,  found  that  the  nitro- 
gen obtained  from  the  air  was  never  so  pure  as  that  obtained  from 
some  compound  like  ammonia.  What  was  the  "impurity"?  In 
co-operation  with  another  prominent  chemist,  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
it  was  discovered  in  an  entirely  new  gas — "argon."  Later  came  the 
discovery  of  other  rare  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  The  air  we  breathe 
contains  about  a  dozen  gases  and  gaseous  compounds. 

This  study  of  the  air  is  an  example  of  research  in  pure  science. 
Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  had  no  practical  end  in  view — merely  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  began  to  study  the  destruction  of  filaments  in  exhausted 
lamps  in  order  to  ascertain  how  this  happened.  It  was  a  purely 
scientific  undertaking.  It  was  found  that  the  filament  evaporated 
—  boiled  away,  like  so  much  water. 

Pressure  will  check  boiling  or  evaporation.  If  the  pressure  within 
a  boiler  is  very  high,  it  will  take  more  heat  than  ordinarily  to  boil  the 
water.  Would  a  gas  under  pressure  prevent  filaments  from  boiling 
away?  If  so,  what  gas?  It  must  be  a  gas  that  will  not  combine 
chemically  with  the  filament.  The  filament  would  burn  in  oxygen; 
hydrogen  would  conduct  the  heat  away  too  rapidly.  Nitrogen  is  a 
useful  gas  in  this  case.  It  does  form  a  few  compounds,  however. 
Better  still  is  argon.    It  forms  no  compounds  at  all. 

Thus  the  modern,  efficient,  gas-filled  lamp  appeared,  and  so  argon, 
which  seemed  the  most  useless  gas  in  the  world,  found  a  practical 
application. 

Discover  new  facts,  and  their  practical  application  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

And  the  discovery  of  new  facts  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Sometimes  years  must  elapse  before  the  practical  application  of  a 
discovery  becomes  apparent,  as  in  the  case  of  argon;  sometimes  a 
practical  application  follows  from  the  mere  answering  of  a  "theoret- 
ical" question,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gas-filled  lamp.  But  no  substantial 
progress  can  be  made  unless  research  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  new  facts 
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EDITORIALS 


WE  are  now  presented  with  the  necessity  of  writing 
an  editorial.  On  reviewing  our  knowledge  of  edi- 
torial writing  we  find  that  it  consists  of  the  grand- 
iloquent "we"  of  monarchs  and  editors.  Having  never 
written  an  editorial  we  are  at  somewhat  of  a  loss  as  to  the 
question  "Why  is  an  editorial?"  We  pondered  long  the 
answer  and  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  like  the 
proverbial  "dumbbell"  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  existence. 
The  next  question  of  importance  was:  "What  shall  we 


write  about?  What  is  the  customary  list  of  subjects  of  edi- 
torials?" 

We  meditated  long  and  deeply  this  important  issue  like- 
wise, but  concluded  that  all  were  unsuited  to  the  caress  of 
our  classic  quill. 

So  we  became  resolved  to  enlarge  on  anything  which  we 
know  nothing  at  all  about  and  thus  bring  name  and  fame  on 
our  editorial  heads. 

Take  Ireland;  we  propose  a  "League  for  Self-Extermin. 
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ation"  in  place  of  the  "League  for  Self-Determination." 
We  believe  if  each  oppressed  Mick  would  firmly  inject  a 
maximum  of  three  and  a  half  inches  of  butcher  knife  be- 
tween his  third  and  fourth  ribs,  contention  and  oppression 
would  cease. 

Then  take  the  Prom;  don't  take  anything  else;  just  the 
prom.  The  very  thought  ennobles.  Herein  we  ascribe  a 
paean  to  all  Proms.  We  knew  that  those  Zeus-sprung  sons 
of  generosity,  the  faculty,  would  give  us  a  Prom.  We 
stood  up  for  them  when  sorrowful  accusations  were  levied 
against  them  by  embittered  students.  We  said,  "Nossir! 
that's  a  good,  kind,  fatherly  faculty  that  wouldn't  take 
anybody's  Prom  away  from  them  for  anything.  You  just 
wait  and  see."  And  so  we  now  say  that  this  faculty  is 
clearly  Zeus-sprung  and  utterly  beneficent. 

Well,  here  we  are  again  with  nothing  to  say  and  S.  O.  L. 


THE  SORROWFUL  TALE 

Oh,  I've  heard  tell  in  that  earthly  Hell,  the  land  of  the  ice 
and  snow, 

Of  a  strange  affair  that  happened  there  full  thirty  years 
ago. 

A  shack  had  been  built  by  a  half-breed  man,  a  cozening,  slip- 
shod lubbard, 

For  a  lonesome  dame,  with  a  dog,  whose  name  was  known  as 
Mother  Hubbard. 

Well  the  tale  unfolds  that  the  woman  lived  on,  happy 

enough,  no  doubt, 
With  her  dog  and  her  thoughts  in  the  chill  that  burns,  that 

puts  a  man's  soul  to  rout ; 
And  she  struggled  along  in  her  commonplace  way  with  the 

bitter  Alaskan  cold, 
Why  she  came  there,  God  alone  was  aware,  and  He  had  no 

thoughts  but  for  gold. 


as  to  whether  we  should  quit  now  or  peter  out  gracefully. 
We  don't  even  know  whether  what  we  have  written  will  fill 
up  the  page. 


We  regret  greatly  to  be  called  on  to  announce  that  our 
former  editor-in-chief,  George  P.  Ludlam,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  his  position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  board. 
We  believe  Mr.  Ludlam  to  be  directly  responsible  for  such 
progress  as Thh  Mirror  has  madeduring  the  year  1920  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  "carry  on  " 
with  equal  success  in  the  future. 

The  board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  as- 
sumption of  Charles  H.  D.  Robbins  Jr.  '21  and  George  B. 
Dyer  '21,  of  the  offices  of  Editor-in-chief  and  Managing 
Editor  respectively. 


OF  MOTHER  HUBBARD 

One  gray  dreary  morning  (how  well  I  recall  them)  when  the 

mercury  froze  to  a  stone, 
Old  Mother  Hubbard  set  forth  to  the  cupboard  to  procure 

her  poor  dog  a  bone. 
She  staggered  along  with  a  half-ribald  song  —  she  was 

drunk,  so  they  say,  as  a  lord ; 
Yes,  with  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  she  put  forth  all  alone  to  the 

cache  of  her  poor  meager  hoard. 

Her  trembling  old  fingers  unleashed  the  mean  cupboard 

wherein  her  small  provender  lay, 
With  a  thrill  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  it  tight,  she  opened  it 

— this  much  they  say, 
The  story  goes  on  that  she  cleared  her  blurred  vision  with 

hope  for  the  dog's  ripping  fun. 
But  when  she  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare,  and  so  the 

poor  beastie  got  none. 


Now  I  cannot  tell  in  my  poor  humble  way  the  pathos  this 

tragedy  brings 
But  as  God  is  my  judge,  I  have  heart  it  as  true  from  a 

singer  who  no  longer  sings. 
You  may  take  this  poor  story,  stripped  bare  of  its  glory  by 

the  words  a  rough  miner  sets  forth, 
For  this  is  the  tale  of  a  f'rsaken  female  and  it  came  from  the 

Hell-begot  North. 
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A  YOUNG  MAN'S  FANCY 

By  Donald  E.  Carr 


CRANBERRY  CROSSING,  vaguely  out  there  in  the 
Indiana  vastnesses,  was  tingling  with  the  tepid 
uneasiness  of  an  evening  in  early  spring.  Subtle 
symptoms  of  an  annual  malady  —  or  shall  we  say  more 
delicately  an  inclination?  —  could  have  been  observed  in 
the  younger  members  of  the  community  by  one  with  only 
average  astuteness. 

For  instance,  Emmett  Perkins,  clerk  of  Hooker's  grocery 
and  notions  store,  was  indeed  engaged  in  occupations  of 
questionable  industry.  They  improved  the  condition  of 
the  firm  little  and  were  palpably  for  personal  satisfaction. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  idle  flow  of  trade  at  this  supper 
hour  he  sat  on  an  empty  butter  tub  behind  the  counter, 
enraptured  in  the  pages  of  "Mollie  the  Model." 

From  time  to  time  he  reached  out  a  purely  mechanical 
hand  to  the  shelf  at  his  elbow  and  seized  a  handful  of  pallid 
gum-drops,  mildly  poisonous  little  gobs  of  sticky  sugar  which 
he  thrust  into  his  maw  without  visible  compunction.  This 
was  an  incredibly  continuous  process,  for  Emmett  Perkins 
was  a  massive  lump,  little  past  adolescence,  and  springtime 
demands  its  orgies  of  the  youth,  country-bred  or  otherwise. 

The  feeble  old  bell  in  the  town  hall  whined  out  the  hour 
of  seven,  and  still  he  sat  there,  transported  to  a  glamorous 
realm,  oblivious  of  the  tawdry  sphere  of  Cranberry  Crossing. 
Finally,  however,  he  yawned,  and  the  artful  Spirit  of  Spring 
chose  this  moment  to  introduce  Arthur  Peckham  Steely 
into  a  fateful  evening's  drama. 

Emmett  thrust  his  book  under  the  counter,  cached  the 
gum-drops  and  simulated  a  lusty  yawn,  all  with  the  ease 
of  constant  practice,  as  the  door  at  the  front  of  the  shop 
opened.  The  intruder  was  a  young  man,  trim  of  waist 
and  square  of  shoulder.  His  tanned  face  had  the  sombre, 
taut  appearance  of  one  about  to  undertake  the  assassination 
of  a  king  or  the  subversion  of  an  empire.  Emmett  noticed 
with  a  broadening  enlightenment  the  newcomer's  carefully 
primed,  rich-red  tie  and  the  obvious  care  with  which  a 
purple-rimmed  handkerchief  had  been  induced  to  protrude 
gracefully  over  the  upper  pocket  of  his  coat.  Emmett's 
enlightenment  gradually  grew  until  the  external  indication 
was  an  expansive  grin  of  primal  delight.  Had  he  been  ten 
years  younger  his  feelings  would  have  been  vented  in  a 
scurrilous  verse  and  a  heartless  scraping  of  the  index-fingers 
in  the  direction  of  the  victim.  As  it  was  he  merely  grinned 
hugely  and  knowingly.  Arthur  Peckham  Steely  showed  his 
discomfiture  by  an  iron-indifferent  demeanor. 

"Gimme  a  box  of  them  Whitner  chocolates,"  he  de- 
manded, advancing  to  the  counter  with  a  hastily  assumed 
swagger,  "One  over  here  in  the  corner,  —  yellow  one  with 
the  picture  on  it." 

The  irritating  Emmett  cumbersomely  approached  the 
glass  candy-case,  showing  absolutely  no  sign  of  losing  his 
gargoyle  grin;  his  meaty  hand  fumbled  for  the  indicated 


sweets  in  the  inclosure,  but  his  eyes  kept  up  a  steady  and 
idiotic  appraisal  of  the  majestically  aloof  Mr.  Steely. 

Even  the  stoutest  male  heart  in  the  sensitive  interior  of 
twenty-year-old  youth  is  incapable  of  ignoring  offense  in 
the  face  of  insulting  innuendoes  such  as  Emmett  Perkins' 
healthy  blue  eyes  conveyed.  Young  Mr.  Steely  roughly 
seized  the  box  of  delectables  and  tossed  a  two-dollar  bill  on 
the  counter  with  a  slightly  over-drawn  sneer  of  contempt. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  remarked :  "Take  the  money  and  slip  it 
into  the  cash  register  —  that's  all  you're  good  for,  you  big 
lout." 

Emmett's  interminable  grin  grew  to  titanic  proportions  — ■ 
burst  at  length  into  a  coarse  cachinnation ;  but  Arthur  Peck- 
ham Steely  was  already  a  haughty  back-view,  stalking  to- 
wards the  door. 

"Thanks  fer  the  twenty-nine  cents  change,"  Emmett  re- 
minded him  hilariously.  "Don't  think  Katy'll  like  you 
now,  to  go  droppin'  your  fortune  round  like  this.  —  Course 
I  do'wanna  delay  you  up  there  at  the  Douglas  house  or  any- 
thing . 

But  overwhelming  spasms  of  appreciation  of  his  own 
persiflage  drowned  further  uproarious  gibes. 

Arthur  Steely,  at  the  door,  gave  one  withering  glance 
back,  murmured  a  brief,  inhumanly  fierce  verbal  reference 
to  Emmett's  future  abode,  and  walked  out  into  the  main 
street  of  Cranberry  Crossing  without  further  ado. 

If  Arthur  had  been  a  gaunt  starveling,  supporting  an 
invalid  mother  and  a  whole  covey  of  starving  baby  brothers 
and  sisters,  his  proud  soul  could  not  have  been  so  broken  as 
to  compel  him  to  return  in  the  face  of  the  Perkins'  merri- 
ment, and  receive  his  change.  There  are  certain  inviolate 
rules  of  masculine  personal  honor,  and  to  desecrate  one's 
self-esteem  at  the  impressionable  age  of  twenty  rural  years 
is  a  thing  hideous  even  to  contemplate,  —  particularly  in 
such  a  mind  as  Arthur's,  acknowledged  one  of  the  noblest 
and  manliest  of  the  community. 

"Damn'  slobbering,  hog-lipped  half-wit!"  he  whispered 
murderously.  Then  his  truculent  eye  wandered  to  the 
lemon-colored  box  in  the  crook  of  his  elbow,  and  all  forms 
of  resentment  toward  even  the  most  contemptible  of  men 
abruptly  vanished.  Thoughts  roseate  and  pleasurable 
kindled  his  erstwhile  stern-browed  eye  to  a  dreamy  limpid- 
ity; and  as  he  strode  briskly  up  the  hill  road  to  the  Douglas 
farmhouse  he  was  aware,  though  absolutely  unconsciously, 
that  the  time  was  Spring,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  kinetic 
unit  in  the  urge  that  pricked  all  nature  that  uneasy  vernal 
evening.    .    .  . 

Back  in  the  grocery  store  Emmett  Perkins,  still  in  a  high- 
ly sportive  mood  from  the  recent  encounter  in  which  he  had 
so  advantageously  displayed  his  spirited  wit,  had  barely 
settled  down  once  more  to  further  indulge  his  literary 
taste,  when  another  invader  of  the  realm  appeared. 
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This  time  the  visitor  was  of  a  type  that  evidently  in- 
spired small  cause  for  humorous  appreciation  in  the  indus- 
trious grocery  clerk.  Obviously  and  awesomely  he  was  a 
city  youth.  His  natty,  light-tan  overcoat  fitted  like  a  glove, 
flaring  agreeably  over  his  well-developed  shoulders  and  set- 
ting off  a  carelessly  pleasing  posture.  His  unnervingly 
handsome  collar;  his  plain  tie,  with  the  dull  gold -and -pearl 
stick  pin:  an  intangible  air  of  well-brushed  debonairness; 
topped  with  the  typical,  pleasantly-cynical,  college  set  of 
features,  were  enough  to  completely  overpower  any  coun- 
try  youth,  who  had  never  seen  a  Princeton-Yale  football 
game  in  his  life,  and  had  never  even  heard  of  "junior 
proms." 

Emmett  had  absorbed  the  talk  that  had  drifted  into  the 
grocery  concerning  the  arrival  of  old  Sam  Butler's  univer- 
sitv-groomed  son  in  the  town.  He  had  come,  it  was  said, 
to  soothe  a  set  of  nerves,  shattered  during  the  preceding  fall 
as  indomitable  business  manager  of  the  Harvard  university 
football  team.  Incidentally  he  was  planning,  they  remarked, 
to  inject  some  snappy  tactics  into  the  extensive  pig-farming 
on  his  dad's  estate.  Up  to  the  present  his  reconstruction 
maneuvers  had  been  limited  to  a  diurnal  inspection  of  the 
more  thicketed  portions  of  the  land  with  a  twelve-gage  shot 
gun  under  his  arm.  Manifestly  the  bagging  of  jack-rabbit 
and  quail  was  assuaging  to  his  neurotic  condition,  for  he 
had  appeared  very  spiritedly  at  the  Douglas  house  the  night 
before  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  Katy  Douglas. 

Xow,  as  he  entered  the  store,  Emmett  was  stricken  dumb 
with  the  typical  bucolic  shyness  which  renders  facile  dis- 
course with  city  people  an  impossibility  for  his  kind.  All 
the  self-satisfaction  of  his  late  unwelcome  puissance  over 
Arthur  Steely  left  him  as  air  escapes  from  a  punctured  foot- 
ball ;  he  felt  as  awkward  as  a  dirty  dishrag  on  a  banquet 
table,  and  the  very  realization  of  his  awkwardness  served 
to  aggravate  it. 

'  Wonder  if  you  have  a  long-distance  'phone  here?"  in- 
quired the  impressive  stranger  in  a  John  Barrymore  voice. 
"No?  Well,  have  you  a  shoe-brush  that  I  might  borrow? 
Dust  around  here's  very — er — dusty." 

Emmett  fetched  a  whisk  broom,  feeling  sullen' and  op- 
pressed. As  he  brushed  his  cordovans  upon  a  chair,  the  son 
of  Sam  Butler  bestowed  a  regally  tolerant  smile  at  Emmett. 

"Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Katherine  Douglas?"  he 
asked,  much  as  a  king  would  chat  with  a  newsboy. 

Emmett  averred  stutteringly  that  he  had  an  acquaintance 
with  the  person  named.  Young  Butler  smiled  rather  rem- 
iniscently. 

"  Nice  little  woman  .  .  .  wonder  if  she  dances  .  .  .  cer- 
tainly changed,  grown  snappier,  since  I  saw  her  last  —  near- 
ly five  years  ago  .  .  .  very  nice  little  woman." 

Emmett  received  this  information  without  comment;  in 
tan  he  did  not  venture  a  word  until  the  other  had  strode  out 
into  Main  Street,  leaving  him  once  more  to  his  solitary  ease. 
Then  he  soliloquized: 

"  I'll  bet  a  pumpkin  that  fellow's  going  up  to  Katy's  house 
tonight  jest  like  Arty.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  both  asked 
her  it  —  one  after  t'other." 


He  thought  on  this  for  a  moment,  poising  a  mauve  gum- 
drop  midway  to  his  lips:  suddenly  some  latent  aspect  of  the 
matter  struck  his  rustic  sense  of  humor,  and  he  fairly  bel- 
lowed out  mirth  for  a  but  slightly  interrupted  space  of  five 
minutes. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  to  presume  that  if  Arthur  Peckham  Steely 
and  Samuel  Butler,  the  younger,  had  been  witnesses  of  this 
performance,  the  one  would  have  curled  a  lip  of  fathomless 
scorn  and  the  other  would  have  seemed  faintly,  sardonically 
amused. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  how  shrewdly  the  Springtime 
Nymph  plans  her  little  hoaxes. 

Arthur  Steely  paused  before  the  wooden  knocker  on  the 
door  of  the  Douglas  home.  Within,  a  piano  was  being 
played  ;  he  heard  a  girl's  voice  sing  a  stray  bar  of  "The  End 
of  a  Perfect  Day."  The  symphonies  of  an  angel  choir  would 
have  seemed  hideous  discords  to  that  silvery,  vocal  stream, 
was  Arthur's  thought.  He  gulped  and  smote  the  lion's  head 
of  the  knocker  down;  the  ensuing  half  hour  he  regarded 
as  momentous  and  epic-making. 

A  wrinkled-up  little  man,  stooped  by  farm  labor,  possess- 
ing the  well-known  kindly  eye  of  the  heroine's  father  in 
Harold  Bell  Wright's  tales,  opened  the  door. 

"Why,  hello  there,  Art!"  he  greeted  the  adventurer 
warmly.  "  Right  in —  guess  I  know  who  you  want.  Katy! 
Visitor  for  you !" 

That  done,  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  the 
evening's  events,  rethrusting  his  corncob  pipe  into  his 
mouth  and  toddling  into  the  kitchen  to  watch  Mrs.  Douglas 
tidy  up  the  dishes. 

Arthur  stepped  into  the  parlor  to  be  met  by  a  red-cheeked, 
altogether  breath-taking  vision  in  gingham. 

"Hi  there,  Art!"  she  welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  pre- 
tending naturally  enough  to  conceal  her  perception  of  the 
parcel  he  held  awkwardly  at  his  side. 

"Awfully  glad  you  came  up  —  come  on  in  and  sit  down." 
She  touched  him  lightly  on  the  arm  as  if  to  lead  him  to  a 
chair,  but  the  warm,  little  electric  thrill  that  rippled  through 
him  suffused  his  sombre,  youthful  face.   He  thought  it  best 
to  give  her  the  candy  now. 

"Katy,  I  —  I  .  .  .  here's  something  I  brought  you  — 
thought  maybe  you  liked  'em  .  .  .  not  anything  extry  I 
guess,"  he  concluded,  deprecatingly  exhibiting  the  lemon- 
gold  treasure  in  its  full  splendor.  But  Katy's  enthusiasm 
and  full-hearted  delight  over  the  gift  relieved  him  of  any 
further  misgivings  in  the  matter.  A  moment  later  they 
were  sitting  in  the  antique  chaise-longue,  nibbling  intimate- 
ly on  chocolates  of  indefinite  age. 

However,  Arthur  Peckham  Steely  was  not  a  youth  capa- 
ble of  concealing  intentions  protractedly,  and  all  at  once  he 
turned  solemnly  silent.  The  girl  was  aware  nervously  of  the 
saliency  of  the  moment  and  girl-like  she  tried  by  flippancy 
to  remove  the  tension.   But  Arthur  was  not  to  be  deflected. 

"Katy,"  he  said  finally  with  the  impressive  calm  that  a 
great  moment  inspires,  "Do  you  think  you  really  like  me, 
—  I  mean  really — I  thought  you  might  marry  me  it  you 
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did.  I  love  you  so  .  .  ."  he  reached  gently  for  her  hand,  as 
he  had  carefully  planned  beforehand,  but  it  had  been  with- 
drawn; this  upset  him,  for  he  had  expected  to  find  it  there, 
warm  and  yielding.    Her  eyes  also  avoided  his. 

"Won't  you,  Katy?"  he  urged  a  little  desperately.  "Your 
dad'll  let  you,  I  know  he  will." 

Katy  stood  up  and  turned  her  head  away;  at  first,  he 
thought  hopefully  it  might  be  an  excusable  maidenly  coy- 
ness, but  when  she  turned  to  speak  he  saw  that  her  face  was 
thoughtful  and  rather  sad. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Art,  —  I  didn't  know  you  felt  like  that  - 
I  like  you,  but  that's  all.    I'm  so  sorry." 

She  stood  and  toyed  uncomfortably  with  the  cover  of  the 
candy  box  on  the  table.  Arthur  swallowed  a  gulp  of  self- 
pity,  and  rose  in  a  miserable  sort  of  trance.  An  awkward 
silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  Katy's  forefin- 
ger scraping  penitently  on  the  candy-box. 

"I  really  am  awful  sorry,  Art,"  she  finally  ventured, 
wishing  very  much  that  he  would  say  something. 

"Sorry  as  I  can  be,"  she  repeated.  Arthur  looked  wretch- 
edly down  at  the  candies  and  sighed. 

"Well  —  I  guess  —  I  guess  I'll  be  going."  He  seized  his 
hat  from  the  chair  and  walked  with  melancholy  delibera- 
tion to  the  curtained  entrance  into  the  hall.  "You  needn't 
worry,"  he  said  without  turning  back  his  head,  "  I'll  get  over 
it  sometime  —  maybe."  Then  as  he  passed  out  the  front 
door,  a  broken  and  a  tragic  figure,  another  youth  with  an 
impeccable  light  tan  overcoat  that  flared  magnificently  over 
the  shoulders,  was  unlatching  the  gate. 

They  passed  each  other  on  the  walk;  Arthur  responded 
automatically  to  the  stranger's  salutation  from  the  depths 
of  his  moroseness.  It  was  not  until  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  fence  that  he  suddenly  came  out  of  his  daze  and  turned 
savagely  round,  stricken  with  the  blinding  white  flash  of 
enlightenment.  This  churl,  walking  confidently  up  the 
walk,  was  the  villain  who  had  seduced  Katy's  affections 
from  him!  He  remembered  faintly  that  she  had  remarked 
young  Butler  as  being  an  old  friend  of  hers  —  when  she  had 
lived  over  in  Punkinsville  —  a  long  time  ago. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute  at  the  gate,  heart 
seething  with  murder;  then  he  started  stealthily  towards  the 
house. 

In  the  meanwhile  young  Butler  knocked  anticipatingly  at 
the  door  where  a  little  before  his  predecessor  had  gained  vain 
ingress.  At  the  bid  of  a  feminine  voice,  he  too,  entered; 
Katy  stood  not  a  little  astonished  in  front  of  him ;  the  whir 
of  developments  was  becoming  a  little  too  involved  to  suit 
her  simple  country  heart. 

"Good  evening,  Katherine,  or  —  Lord!  I  don't  suppose 
you  object  if  I  call  you  by  the  old  name,  even  after  all  these 
years,  do  you  —  Katy?"  He  smiled  infectiously  and  she 
joined  a  bit  doubtfully.  It  was  evident  that  her  little  ex- 
perience with  such  dashing  males  as  hail  from  Harvard  ren- 
dered her  somewhat  shy. 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  sit  down  in  the  parlor,"  she  in- 
vited stiffly.  "I'll  call  Ma  and  Pa;  I'm  sure  they'd  like  to 
talk  over  old  times  with  you." 


This  prospect  evidently  had  small  charm  for  Mr.  Butler, 
and  being  a  man  of  action  he  at  once  opened  fire. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Katy,  it's  like  this:  I'd  love  to  talk  with  your 
lather  and  mother  —  sometime;  but  tonight  I  only  have 
about  half  an  hour,  just  happened  to  drop  in;  and  I  wanted 
to  speak  especially  to  you  —  if  you  don't  mind." 

Katy,  overwhelmed  by  this  flow  of  facile  conversation, 
led  him  obediently  into  the  parlor,  where  he  immediately 
perceived  the  chocolates.  Skillfully  linking  these  in  his  mind 
with  the  moody  young  man  who  had  passed  him  on  the  way 
in,  he  drew  the  logical  and  correct  inference.  Katy  blushing- 
ly  offered  him  of  the  contents  of  the  yellow  box. 

"Thanks,"  he  returned  with  a  subtlety  of  emphasis  that 
only  men  from  Harvard  are  capable  of.  "Do  you  know, 
Katy,  that  you  have  changed — much  for  the  better,"  he 
added  laughingly.  "  Remember  when  you  used  to  sling  mud 
and  things  at  me  when  I  pulled  your  ribbons  untied,  back 
there  in  Punkinsville?" 

She  laughed  bashfully,  and  did  not  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  reminiscence.  Young  Butler,  however,  was  in  a 
retrospective  mood  and  irrepressible. 

"Quite  a  little  wild  woman  you  were  in  those  days.  I'll 
never  forget  the  time  we  stole  peaches  from  Farmer  Smith — 
er — Brown's  orchard.  He  chased  us  with  a  salt-loaded  shot- 
gun and  got  me  a  dirty  one  in  the  —  ah — shoulder."  He 
waited  judiciously  for  Katy  to  recall  the  glorious  fact  that 
in  that  escapade  he  had  deliberately  slowed  up  in  the  es- 
cape, so  that  while  the  enraged  farmer  was  busy  with  him, 
Katy,  the  tomboy,  flew  unscathed. 

"Yes,"  she  acknowledged,  smiling  weakly,  .and  could 
think  of  nothing  more  to  say. 

But  Butler  had  merely  begun  to  draw  on  his  seemingly 
limitless  supply  of  conversation.  He  sparkled  wittily  for  a 
time  on  a  host  of  inconsequent  subjects,  and  then  dexter- 
ously steeredh  is  "line"  into  more  intimate  channels.  Be- 
fore long,  he  was  holding  her  hand,  engaged  in  analyzing  her 
psychological  traits  from  the  palm,  with  a  sagacity  which 
she  admiringly  surmised  must  have  been  taught  him  in 
college. 

We  find  him  not  a  long  time  after  that  playing  "  Beautiful 
Katy"  on  the  piano  with  accomplished  fingers,  while  she 
sits  demurely  in  the  arm-chair,  and  pretends  not  to  smile 
with  delight  at  the  flattery  implied  in  the  musical  selection. 
After  finishing  the  piece  with  a  flourish  he  whirls  around  on 
the  stool  and  confronts  her,  not  grinning,  as  she  expected, 
but  grave  and  dreamy-eyed.  He  is  about  to  play  his  trump 
card. 

"That  song,"  he  attests  dramatically,  "has  never  failed 
to  stir  something  way  down  deep  in  me  —  always  a  memorj  , 
a  memory  of  you,  little  girl,  rises  before  me  and  obscures  my 
eyes  when  I  hear  it.  You  are  the  original  '  Beautiful  Katy.'  " 
Apparently  overcome  by  emotion,  he  turns  again  and  softly 
repeats  the  plaintive  chorus,  singing  subduedly: 

"...  When  the  m-m-moon  shines 
Over  the  cow  sheds, 

I'll  be  waiting  at  the  k-k-k-kitchen  door." 
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It  is  useless  to  deny  that  Katy  Douglas  is  moved  by  this, 
for  she  is,  and  before  she  has  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
spell  that  the  melancholy  languor  of  the  strain  has  pro- 
duced, the  skillful  Butler  is  at  the  side  of  her  chair,  has 
grasped  her  hand,  and  is  whispering  into  her  ear. 

"  Katy,  dearest,  — you  must  see  that  all  these  five  years 
away  from  you  have  only  made  me  love  you  more  dearly; 
it  has  been  merely  a  separation,  making  me  realize  you  as 
the  one  girl  in  the  world  for  me,  —  the  sweetest,  purest, 
loveliest  girl  ever  created.  ..." 

He  attempts  to  embrace  her,  to  enfold  her  in  his  arms,  but 
she  struggles  to  her  feet  and  breaks  away,  not  angrily  but 
firmlv.  He  stands,  looking  very  grieved  indeed,  the  veins 
of  his  neck  standing  out  cordlike  as  a  result  of  his  acting. 
Once  more,  hardly  believing  his  failure,  he  attempts  to  grasp 
her  unwilling  hand  and  to  put  his  arm  around  her. 

Suddenly,  before  she  has  had  time  to  pull  away  from 
him,  the  window  at  the  front  is  thrown  violently  up.  They 
are  both  startled  in  rather  ludicrous  open-mouthed  ex- 
pressions by  the  dynamic  appearance  of  Arthur  Peckham 
Steely,  hat  knocked  comically  awry  as  he  pulls  himself  om- 
inously into  the  room.  He  is  now  a  very  dire  and  mad-dog- 
gish looking  creature,  and  he  delivers  his  ultimatum,  poised 
for  an  attack  at  its  conclusion,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Samuel  Butler,  Jr. 

"You  damn'  sneaking  cur,"  he  begins  in  true  third-act 
style,  "you  filthy,  low-down,  girl-snatchin'  hound,  coming 
in  here  stealin'  my  girl  away- — throwin'  yourself  on  people" 
(he  chokes  momentarily  with  an  excess  of  rage) — "ugh  .  .  . 
you  dirty  dog!" 

The  tumult  has  now  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  who 
from  the  doorway  watch  the  violation  of  their  household's 
accustomed  placidity  with  growing  alarm,  but  are  too  dum- 
founded  to  act  intelligently. 

"You  green  scum,  you  slicky -haired  cannibal!"  continues 
Arthur,  rising  to  imaginative  heights  probably  never  before 
realized  by  a  country  boy.   "I'll  teach  you  —  you  " 

He  starts  to  rush  toward  Butler,  who  raises  his  hands  in 
conventional  pugnacious  defensive  posture.  Mrs.  Douglas 
screams.  Mr.  Douglas  drops  his  pipe.  Katy  rushes  to  in- 
tervene between  the  two  inceptive  combatants. 


As  Katy  stands  in  his  way,  Arthur  suddenly  wilts,  his  an- 
ger droops;  his  head  hangs.  "I  couldn't  help  it,  Katy,"  he 
explains  wearily,  "I  know  you  love  him  ...  I  couldn't 
stand  it  .  .  .  seeing  him  here  .  .  .  hugging  you." 

Katy's  flax-blue  eyes  widen  with  amazement. 

"Why  .  .  .  why,  you  silly  boy,"  she  cries  almost  hyster- 
ically, "He  hasn't  stolen  me.  I  don't  love  him  —  I  think 
you're  crazy,  Art." 

Arthur  Steely  displays  a  properly  puzzled  demeanor. 

"Then  you  don't  really  love  him?"  he  inquires  somewhat 
breathlessly;  and  she  shakes  her  head  slowly. 

"Do  you  love  me  after  all,  then?"  he  pursues,  leaping  at 
an  incredible  strand  of  hope. 

But  she  again  indicates  a  pitying  negative;  and  at  that 
same  moment  a  knock  is  heard  on  the  front  door.  Mr. 
Douglas,  rendered  somewhat  splenetic  by  the  violent  per- 
formance in  his  parlor,  irascibly  calls  for  the  knocker  to 
come  in  and  shut  his  "blinkin'  racket." 

Butler,  evidently  scorning  both  the  presence  of  the  farmer 
and  the  knocker,  caustically  asks  whether  Katy  is  capable 
of  loving  anyone. 

But  Katy  doesn't  answer.  She  is  listening  to  a  heavy 
tread  in  the  hall.  Suddenly  her  face  is  diffused  with  a  deli- 
cate flush. 

"You  terribly  silly  boys,"  she  says  gaily  as  Emmett  Per- 
kins, massive,  ungainly,  and  moon-faced,  enters  the  room. 
"You  see,  Em  and  I  have  been  engaged  since  last  Sunday 
night." 

And  Emmett  Perkins  acknowledges  his  guilt  by  a  wide, 
foolish,  happy,  slightly  embarrassed,  intrinsically  countri- 
fied grin. 


A  dazed  Arthur  Steely  and  an  extremely  cynical  Samuel 
Butler,  Jr.  walked  down  the  mill-road  towards  the  streets  of 
Cranberry  Crossing,  nearly  arm-in-arm.  As  they  walked  in 
the  silence  of  sympathetic  souls,  the  wily  Nymph  of  Spring, 
balancing  daintily  on  a  vagrant  moonbeam,  winked  down  at 
them  twice;  smiled  an  enigmatic  fay  smile,  and  waved  a 
wand  or  something  before  she  vanished. 


SEEN  AT  A  THEATRE 

A  maiden's  back 

Was  towards  me  turned, 

Some  sweet  sixteen 's 

White  shoulder. 

But  as  her  face 

She  turned  —  I  learned 

Alas,  she's  much  — 

Much  older. 


C.  R. 
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THE  BUS 


WITH  misgivings  and  a  certain  physical  uneasiness  I 
stepped  tentatively  out  upon  the  slippery  pave- 
ment of  upper  Fifth  Avenue  and  hailed  a  passing 
bus.  The  driver  eyed  me  with  cold  suspicion,  then  with  a 
grim  smile  slammed  on  the  brakes  and  brought  his  equipage 
to  a  protesting  stop  half  a  block  ahead. 

With  uncertain  steps  I  managed,  under  the  cold  eyes  of 
hostile  taxicab  drivers,  to  successfully  dodge  some  half  a 
dozen  automobiles  and  sink,  panting,  to  the  security  of  the 
bus  steps. 

The  conductor  ignored  me  and  ill-humoredly  clanged  the 
bell  several  times,  probably  to  let  the  driver  know  that  I 
had  escaped  death  in  my  mad  rush  through  the  hurrying 
traffic.  He  in  turn  scowled  with  regret  and  once  more  re- 
sumed his  course  up  the  avenue,  presumably  with  the  idea 
of  blocking  as  much  traffic  as  he  was  able. 

I  took  a  firm  grip  on  the  slippery  rail  and  with  lips  shut 
in  a  thin  line  hesitatingly  ascended  the  winding  stairs  to  the 
top  of  the  bus. 

I  had  a  fellow  passenger  whose  sombre  eye  roved  without 
enthusiasm  over  my  person.  With  a  sigh  he  arose  and 
sidled  into  the  seat  next  to  mine.  He  sighed  again,  then 
leaning  over  addressed  me  in  a  confidential  whisper,  "Are 
you  a  socialist?" 


"No,"  I  answered  bitterly. 
"An  atheist?"  hopefully. 
"No,"  with  a  break  in  my  voice. 
"Surely  a  cynic?"  he  insinuated. 

"Wrong  again,"  I  replied,  sobbing.  "I  fear  God,  and  am 
optimistic." 

He  regarded  me  with  unconcealed  contempt.  "Ever 
write  verse?"  he  muttered. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  brightening. 
"Vers  fibre?"  he  shouted  in  ecstasy. 
"No,"  I  lisped,  "Nursery  rhymes." 

He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  just  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  best  friend's  death.  Tears  came  to  his 
eyes  and  his  head  sank  in  sorrow. 

"Why,"  I  asked  with  dignity,  "should  I  have  done  any 
of  these  things?"  My  face  became  animated  and  I  arose 
grandiloquently.  "Sir,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  have  been 
such  from  my  birth.  I  admit  it  is  a  poor  faith  and  a  weak 
standpoint,  but  it  is  mine  and  I  believe  and  love  it.  Why 
must  you  —  you,"  my  voice  broke  and  I  choked,  "why 
must  you  try  to  destroy  it?  Why  .must  I  have  written  free 
verse?  I  am  old-fashioned,  I  know  —  but  it  is  part  of  me; 
and  now  you  —  you!"  I  broke  into  tears  and  with  sor- 
rowful aspect  and  faltering  steps  quit  the  bus. 


THE  PROPHECY 


A BELL  rang.    A  servant  ushered  in  Mr.  Englewood. 
"Hello,  is  that  you,  Jim?"  a  voice  called  down 
stairs.    "I'll  be  down  in  just  a  minute.    Go  into 
the  den  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

James  Englewood,  a  middle-aged,  prosperous  merchant, 
did  go  into  the  den  and  did  try  to  make  himself  extremely  at 
home.  He  picked  up  one  of  the  books  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
treatise  called  "The  Laws  of  Russia."  He  heard  his  friend 
coming  downstairs  and  Garfield  entered.  "Well,  Jim,  I 
see  you  are  interested  in  the  Russian  code  .  .  ."  ■ 

"Not  a  chance,  Tom.  I  was  only  wondering  how  you 
could  enjoy  reading  such  stuff  as  that,  even  though  you  are  a 
lawyer." 

"Oh,  we  all  have  our  tastes.  But  to  come  to  the  point, 
you  remember  I  asked  you  last  week  to  be  sure  to  come  to 
my  house  tonight.  You  probably  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you 
the  reason,  and  I  think,  myself,  I'm  pretty  much  of  a  fool  to 
do  it,  but  on  account  of  an  injunction  placed  upon  me  by  a 
man  condemned  to  die  .  .  .  I  .  .  ." 

"A  man  condemned  to  die?  Well  this  is  certainly 
strange." 

"Yes,  it's  quite  a  story  .  .  .  Let's  see.  Tonight's  the 
fifteenth,  the  fifteenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  ninety- 
eight.  Fifteen  years  ago  was  .  .  .  eighteen  hundred  eighty- 
three.  On  July  fifteenth  of  that  year  I  had  a  very  odd  ex- 
perience. 


"About  six  months  before  that  time  I  attended  the  trial 
of  an  Alfred  Hobbs.  He  was  a  well-built  young  fellow  and, 
to  me,  looked  upright.  He  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  Arthur.  It  seemed  that  the  two  had  been  work- 
ing together  on  their  farm  at  the  time.  It  was  their  usual 
custom  to  draw  their  water  from  a  spring  in  the  woods 
nearby,  just  before  going  to  bed.  On  one  of  these  trips,  the 
two  brothers  quarreled  ;  Arthur  was  killed  and  the  body  was 
dragged  some  distance  into  a  swamp.  Alfred  was  discovered 
later,  by  some  'possum  hunters,  wandering  in  the  woods. 
The  chief  evidence  against  him  was  that  he  was  found  with 
the  same  kind  of  burrs  on  his  trousers  as  grewin  the  swamp 
where  the  body  was  discovered.  A  servant  also  gave  re- 
luctant evidence,  which  settled  the  poor  lad's  fate. 

"There  was  another  queer  side  to  the  case.  Their  father 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before  and  was  known  to  have  left  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  The  day  before  the  murder, 
Alfred  drew  all  this  money  from  the  bank.  As  none  was 
later  found  in  the  farmhouse,  it  was  thought  that  Alfred 
had  hidden  it  to  cheat  his  brother,  and  thus  the  evidence 
against  him  was  made  stronger. 

"Well,  on  July  fifteenth  I  received  word  that  a  man 
named  Hobbs  wanted  to  see  me.  At  first  I  didn't  recall  the 
name,  but  I  went  to  the  prison  anyway.  As  I  entered  the' 
cell,  I  recognized  him  immediately.  His  sojourn  in  prison 
had  changed  him  little. 
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"Is  your  name  Garfield,  Attorney-at-law  Garfield?"  he 
asked  me. 

"  1  replied  that  it  was.  it's  mighty  good  o'  yer  to  come 
an'  see  a  fellar  down  an'  out,  though  I  ain't  out  o'  prison, 
but  I'll  be  by  this  time  ter-morrer.   Ter-morrer  I  die.' 

"I  told  him  not  to  think  about  that,  but  lie  broke  in  and 
said:  'It  ain't  that  it's  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  ain't  a-got  no 
kids  to  carry  On  their  father's  foul  name.  .  .  .  Some  day 
though,  by  God,  you  all  will  know  who  the  critter  is  who  has 
killed  my  brother,  an'  is  sending  me  ter  death.  It  ain't 
that  I  want  ter  git  even  mysel'  so  much  as  ter  git  it  fer  my 
brother.  An'  that's  why  I've  sent  fer  yer.  .  .  .  Yer  see  it's 
this  way.  A  little  while  ago  before  the  —  thing,  I  had  my 
fortunes  took.  The  ol'  lady  held  my  palm  an'  looked  at  all 
the  lines  an'  said  that  I  was  ter  die,  wrongly  blamed.  O' 
course  I  thought  she  was  a-foolin',  a-makin'  it  all  up  like  a 
story  book;  but  it's  a-coming  true.  An'  she  also  said  that  if 
I  should  see  an  attorney  by  the  name  o1  Garfield,  fifteen 
years  from  that  night  he  would  learn  of  the  real  murderer, 
find  him  in  his  own  house  between  the  hours  o'  nine  an' 
twelve.  An'  this  is  why  I  called  yer  here.  Now  you  won't 
forget?  You'd  help  a  poor  feller  out  like-a  me,  wouldn't 
yer?" 

"  I  solemnly  promised  to  be  in  my  house  fifteen  years  from 
that  night  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve,  if  alive, 
rather  to  humor  the  poor  fellowr  than  anything  else.  That's 
the  reason  why  I've  asked  you  to  come  tonight.  I  don't 
expect  that  anything  will  happen,  but  the  more  I  have  been 
thinking  it  over,  the  more  I  feel  there  may  be  something  in 
this  power  to  foretell  the  future." 

"This  is  certainly  a  strange  story  of  yours,  Tom,  but  I 
think  you  are  very  foolish  to  take  stock  in  such  a  wild-cat 
idea  as  this." 

"I  probably  am,  but  still  .  .  ." 

Although  it  was  July,  the  night  was  an  extremely  raw 
one;  so  Garfield  had  built  a  fire  in  the  open  grate.  He  walked 
across  the  room,  stirred  the  dying  embers,  and  seated  him- 
self in  his  chair. 

Nine  o'clock.  Ten  o'clock.  Eleven  o'clock.  Eleven- 
thirty. 

Suddenly  the  lawyer  started  and  half  rose  from  his  chair 
as  he  gazed  on  the  sight  before  him.  He  felt  a  queer  ting- 
ling sensation  as  he  saw  his  friend  rise  slowly,  stand  before 
the  fire,  and  gaze  around  the  room  absently.  Engle- 
wood's  appearance  had  completely  changed:  his  usual 
placid  face  had  changed  to  one  long  and  haggard ;  the  eyes, 


sharp  and  cunning;  the  mouth  twisted  into  a  demoniacal 
smile;  the  brow  furrowed  and  swollen.  With  a  cackling 
laugh  he  began  : 

"He  pulled  a  pretty  slick  game,  didn't  he,  eh?  No  one 
got  wise  at  all.  He  fooled  you  all,  you  judges  and  lawyers, 
so  you  didn't  know  black  from  white.  It  was  the  servant, 
Hadley  Cobb,  the  one  who  hated  to  give  evidence  against 
his  beloved  master.  Beloved?  Hell!  The  day  before  the 
job  was  pulled  this  servant  from  the  city  tipped  Alfred 
Hobbs  off  on  a  good  investment.  Hobbs  took  him  at  his 
word,  the  fool,  and  withdrew  the  money  from  the  bank. 
Devilish  sly,  eh?  Leave  it  to  Hadley  Cobb.  Who  was  it 
set  them  quarreling?  Cobb  done  it!  Who  blew  out  the 
lantern  and  killed  Arthur  with  a  knife  after  they  fought? 
Who  was  the  clever  dog  wrho  ran  back  to  the  house  and 
grabbed  the  coin?  Who  took  the  money,  and  with  it  set 
himself  up  in  business,  becoming  the  prominent,  wealthy 
gentleman,  Mr.  James  Englewood?  Cobb,  Cobb,  Cobb. 
It  was  he — he  done  it  all." 

Garfield  sat  speechless  in  terror.  Beads  of  sweat  dropped 
from  his  brow.  He  tried  to  move,  he  tried  to  address  his 
friend,  but  was  unable.  Suddenly  Englewood,  or  Cobb, 
walked  across  the  room  towering  above  him.  Garfield 
hardly  dared  to  look  up.  He  had  heard  of  dual  personali- 
ties, but  now  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  witnessing 
one  himself.  A  tempest  was  evidently  going  on  in  Cobb's 
mind.  The  veins  stood  out  from  his  temples  like  mountain- 
ous waves.  Without  warning,  the  insane  man  fell  forward. 
The  lawyer  felt  his  right  wrist  grasped  in  a  terrible  death 
grip.    It  tightened  and  tightened  harder  .  .  .  tighter. 

Suddenly  Carfield  sat  bolt  upright.  Englewood,  smiling 
broadly,  held  his  wrist. 

"Sorry  I  had  to  wake  you  up,  old  man,  but  it's  after 
twelve,  and  I  think  I'll  start  home.  I  didn't  want  to  leave 
you  sleeping  there  and  not  see  you  before  I  left.  Do  you 
still  believe  in  that  foolish  whim  of  yours?  See,  we  have 
spent  a  quiet  evening;  no  one  has  come;  you  even  fell 
asleep." 

"Well,  I'll  be  .  .  ."  began  Garfield  sleepily;  unable  to 
express  himself,  his  voice  trailed  into  silence.  .  .  .  But  the 
prophecy  was  true.  I  have  been  visited  by  the  murderer" 
—  Englewood's  hand  slipped  to  his  hip  pocket  and  clutched 
something  black  and  cold,  —  "in  my  dreams,"  continued 
the  lawyer.  The  hand,  empty,  returned  to  its  former 
place. 


POET'S  EPITAPH 


"Sitting  in  the  meadow  he  gathered  spoil  of  (lowers, 
plucking  one  after  another,  with  happy  heart." 

Euripides,  fragment  754 
Grieve  not  that  he  died; 
'Tis  better  so.  .  .  . 

"My  last,  my  one  request 
Before  I  go 

Is  this:  to  think  of  me 
As  one,  a  child, 

Who  knew  no  thought  of  wrong. 
For  I  the  mild, 


and  a  few, 


W  ith  only  eyes 
For  pretty  flow'rs  . 
Here  and  there, 

Prettier  than  the  rest,  I  plucked, 

Without  a  care 

( )r  thought  of  evil,  and, 

If  I  killed 

The  sweet,  frail  blossoms  fair, 
I  did  not  know  .  .  ." 

•  ••••• 

Grieve  not  that  he  died  ; 
'Tis  bet  ter  so. 


M.  B. 
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'AIN'T  IT  GREAT  TO  BE  BACK?"  OR,  THE  PILGRIMAGE 

OF  DONE  ONE 


The  glad  vacation  time  is  done; 
To-day's  the  day  when  Mrs.  One 
Must  bid  good-bye  to  her  dear  son. 

Our  hero  kisses  her  good-bye 

And  takes  his  leave  with  tear  in  eye  — 

With  tear  in  eye?   But  hear  him  sigh  — 

"There's  time  for  one  sweet  hour  with  May 
Before  I  catch  the  train  to-day." 
So  he  sets  out  with  aspect  gay. 

He  builds  his  dreams  of  lang'rous  bliss  — 
"She'll  welcome  me  with  ling'ring  kiss.  .  .  . 
Ah,  this  last  hour  I  cannot  miss!" 

The  dream  is  true ;  she  welcomes  him 
With  long  kiss  in  the  doorway  dim; 
He  presses  close  her  figure  trim!  .  .  . 

Then  to  the  sofa  they  repair 

And  make  their  golden  young  love  there ; 

He  breathes  the  fragrance  of  her  hair!  .  .  . 


But  see  what  cruel  fate  has  in  store: 
They  love  thus  half  an  hour,  no  more; 
When  someone  knocks  at  the  front  door. 

"Oh,  Done,  I'm  awf'ly  sorry;  here's 
That  pesky  John."    Done  softly  swears; 
Friend  John  comes  in,  sits  down.    Fate  leers! 

The  afternoon  is  fraught  with  gloom, 
While  Done  consigns  friend  John  to  doom 
Of  fearful  sort.   And  very  soon 

He  makes  his  fond  adieux,  apart, 
To  fairest  May.    With  aching  heart 
He  lifts  his  suitcase  to  depart.  .  .  . 

In  Andover  a  man  that  night, 
Slapped  our  hero's  back  with  might 
(No,  reader  dear,  he  wasn't  tight), 

And  said  (tact  was  his  one  chief  lack) 
"Hello,  old  man;  glad  t'be  back?" 
That  foolish  man  is  dead.  Alack! 


M.  B. 


CHRISTMAS  IMPRESSIONS 


The  glisten  and  sheen  of  the  forest  seen 
Through  a  haze  of  changing  starlight, 
And  blaze  of  the  fire  and  the  holly  green 
With  the  old  clock  striking  midnight. 

A  yellow  light  on  the  snowfall  white 
And  the  cold  moon's  glimmering, 
A  merry  burst  from  some  nook  out  of  sight 
And  the  ruddy  chestnuts'  simmering. 

C.  H.  D.  Robbixs 


The  Last  Stretch 


Little  Tommy  had  a  hobby, 
At  the  tender  age  of  four, 
And  his  hobby  was  a  horsie, 
Which  he  rode  upon  the  floor. 

Tommy  later  went  to  college, 

Still  his  hobby  was  a  horse, 

Which  he  used  to  great  advantage 

Trotting  through  his  Latin  course. 
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ALL  BORROWERS  BE  CURSED 

I  loaned  a  friend  a  pair  of  sox; 

He  said,  "I'll  bring  them  back." 
I've  waited  now  for  a  full  month 

And  still  the  sox  I  lack. 
I  loaned  another  friend  some  shoes; 

He  spake  as  did  the  first, 
But  later  said  he'd  lost  the  shoes, 

All  borrowers  be  cursed ! 
I  loaned  another  friend  some  cash; 

He  said,  "I'll  pay  tomorrow." 
Five  weeks  have  passed ;  I  hope  that  I 

Will  never  have  to  borrow! 

Said  I.  "I'll  keep  my  things  locked  up, 

No  prayers  shall  move  me  now; 
No  one  to  take  my  things  will  I 

By  any  means  allow." 
But    when    my    borrowing  friends 
found  out 

That  I  no  more  would  lend, 
They  broke  into  my  locker  and 

Now  you  should  know  the  end. 

PROM!     PROM!  PROM! 


A  CLOTHES  (  ALL 

He  kissed  her  and  low  sunk  her  head 

on  his  breast, 
While  loud  beat  his  heart  'neath  his 

still  louder  vest ; 
In  emotion  her  bosom  full  swift  sunk 

and  rose, 

While  she  wept  H2()  on  his  new  Sun- 
day clothes ; 

His  heart  once  so  gladsome,  now 
quickly  grew  sad, 

For  those  were  the  very  best  garments 
he  had . 

But  soon  through  his  bangs  an  idea 
did  shoot, 

Oh,  bliss!  without  price  he  was  press- 
ing his  suit. 


X  —  I  got  100%  in  my  exams  to- 
day. 

Y  —  Congratulations,  old  man  — 
what  did  you  get  it  in? 

X  —  Fifty  in  Latin;  30  in  Eng- 
lish and  20  in  German." 


Lies  slumbering  here 
One  William  Lake, 

He  heard  the  whistle, 
But  he  had  no  brake. 

At  fifty  miles 

Drove  Ollie  Pidd, 
He  thought  he  wouldn't 

Skid,  but  did. 

At  ninety  miles 

Drove  Edward  Shawn; 
The  motor  stopped, 

But  Ed  kept  on. 

Under  this  sod 
Lies  Deacon  Hale; 

He  winked  and  drank 
Some  "ginger  ale"  (?) 

Here  lies  what's  left 
Of  Samuel  Sype,  — 

Stopped  on  Broadway 
To  light  his  pipe. 


S.  O.  L. 


"Jack  is  selling  a  low  line  of  goods." 

"What?" 

"Shoes." 

— Wisconsin  Octopus 


Prep  (reading):  "The  man  was 
digging  a  ditch  with  a  roman  nose." 


'21  (before  elections) :  "Where  have 
I  seen  your  face  before?" 

'24:   "Just  where  you  see  it  now." 


'What's  the  reason  for  the  poor 
haberdashery  you've  been  wearing 
since  Christmas?" 

"Family  ties,  I  suppose." 

— Record 


(Sarcasm) 


We  find 
That  this 
Is  an 

Empty  Space. 


X  marks  the  spot 

Where  lies  Bill  Town; 

He  rocked  a  boat, 

It  stayed  up;  he  went  down. 


Professor:  "What  battle  was  it  in 
which  General  Wolfe,  on  the  eve  of 
victory,  said,  'I  die  happy'?" 

'24:   "His  last." 


REMINISCENCES  ( )F  VACATION 

"Waiter!  There's  a  fly  in  my  ice- 
cream." 

"Serves  him  right;  let  him  freeze." 


See  America  First 


APerfectLoaf Reflects  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  a.nd  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


1  '({</<•  Twelve 
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Dante  wasn't  the  only  one  who  went  through 
Heaven  and  Hell. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

a  stock  unique  in 
Scope.  Quality  and  Value 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 

Fifth  Avenue  &37 -Street 
New  York 


FIRE! 


D  and  F  were  walking  rhythmically 
along  the  street  when  suddenly  they 
were  startled  by  the  faint  clang  of  far- 
off  fire  engines. 

D  turned  moodily  and  announced 
in  melancholy  tones  that  no  doubt 
there  was  a  fire.  F  nodded  a  tacit 
response;  then  as  if  moved  by  a 
common  impulse  they  broke  into  a 
run  and  rapidly  neared  the  scene  of 
the  conflagration. 

It  was  a  large  twelve-story  office 
building  and  appeared  to  be  already 
nearly  consumed.  Around  its  base 
stood  the  usual  large  crowd  of  in- 
terested but  unappreciative  specta- 
tors. All  the  people  were  —  thank 
God  —  thought  to  be  safely  outside 
when  from  a  window  high  up  the 
edifice's  face  from  which  the  smoke 
was  pouring  in  enveloping  volumes  a 
woman's  form  appeared.  She  was 
directly  above  the  place  D  and  F  were 
standing  and  her  frenzied  stare  settled 
first  on  these  two. 

With  wildly  gesticulating  arms  and 
a  voice  hoarse  with  the  fumes  of  smoke 
she  gained  their  attention. 


"Oh  God  —  God  —  a  net  —  a  — 
blanket  —  quick,  it's  gaining  on  me! 
Have  you  got  a  blanket?"  F  nodded 
placidly  and  shouted  back  in  lucid 
tones : 

"Yes  —  yes,  we  have  a  blanket  - 
have  no  fear  —  jump!" 

The  woman  gazed  frantically  be- 
hind, then  with  a  hysterical  shriek 
hurled  herself  into  the  abyss  below. 
With  a  dull  thud  she  landed  on  the 
receptive  sidewalk  and  sank  several 
feet  towards  China. 

The  mob  swayed  in  an  excess  of 
emotion  and  D  turned  to  a  passive 
bystander. 

"S'funny,  isn't  it?  We  didn't  have 
any  blanket  at  all."  Then  linking 
arms  with  D  he  strolled  passively 
and  boredly  away. 


"So,"  sobbed  Illimavitch  Vladnier- 
skovitchioffsky,  "IvanTowbitski  men- 
l  ioned  my  name  as  he  died  on  the  field 
of  battle?" 

"Yes,  part  of  it,"  said  the  returned 
soldier,  "the  poor  fellow  died  in  ten 
minutes." 


REMINISCENCE 

Swinging,  turning,  in  the  moonlight. 
To  a  dreamy,  haunting  waltz 

With  the  girl  of  your  selection  — 
Pure  perfection,  free  from  faults! 

With  the  music  playing  softly 
An  enchanting  melody  .  .  . 

Far  from  dismal  cares  or  worries, 
And  from  work  and  studies  free  .  .  . 

Whether  June  or  bleak  December, 
Whether  Winter,  Spring,  or  Fall, 

It's  a  feeling  to  remember  — 
Also  to  forget  —  that's  all! 


"  Name  a  liquid  that  won't  freeze." 
"Hot  Water." 


Prof:  "Richardson,  why  do  you 
scratch  your  head?" 

Richardson:  "Why,  I'm  the  only 
one  that  knows  where  it  itches." 
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If  the  Student  Fire  Department  were  called  out 


The  Andover  Prisb 
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Hercules  and  the  Waggoner 

A WAGGONER  was  driving  along  a  muddy  road  with  a  heavy  load.  He  came  to 
a  part  of  the  road  where  the  wheels  sank  halfway  into  the  mire,  and  the  more 
the  horses  pulled,  the  deeper  sank  the  wheels.  The  Waggoner  threw  down  his  whip, 
knelt  down  and  prayed  to  Hercules  the  Strong: 

"O  Hercules,  help  me  in  this  hour  of  distress." 

Then  Hercules  appeared  before  him  and  said : 

"Tut,  man,  don't  sprawl  there.    Get  up  and  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

MORAL — "The  gods  help  them  that  help  themselves/' 

And  the  best  way  a  man  can  help  himself  and  help 
others  is  to  carry  Life  or  Endowment  Insurance. 

The    Prudential    Insurance   Company   of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Neir  Jersey 
Home  Office  Newark,  N.  J. 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


We  are  now  the  engravers  for  The  Mirror.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you  ?  It  means  much  to  us ;  it  means  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  arrangements  let  us  talk  with  you. 

We    make    every   kind    of  plate    used  for  printing 

Designers,  Illustrators  Engravers,  Electrotypers 

Wood  Engravers  Color  Plate  Makers 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COP.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8S00 

Clothing-  Ready  made  or  to  Measure 

Imported  Furnishings  &  Dressing  Gowns 
Hats  and  Caps  from  England  and  the  Continent 
for  Town  or  Country  Wear 
Imported  and  Domestic  Shoes  for  Dress,  Street  or  Sport 

Hand  Bags,  Suit  Cases,  Portmanteaux,  Trunks,  etc. 
All  Garments  for  Riding,  Driving,  Skating,  Tobogganing 
Skiing,  etc. 

Send  for  "The  Replenishment  of  /he  Wardrobe" 

We  have  made  Substantial  Reductions  in  Prices 
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She:  This  car  picks  up  well  on  the 
hills. 

He:  Yes,  but  I  was  on  the  level 
when  I  met  you. 

— Brown  Jug 


Him:  They  said  that  she  had  just 
bought  a  very  daring  batiked  negligee. 
Her:  Yes? 
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see  — 
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There  was  a  young  woman  named 
Brown 
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A  friend,  with  a  laugh, 

Saw  her  timely  calf, 
And  said,  "Your  wrist  watch  has  run 
down." 

— Pelican 
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went  to  find  it. 

Void:  Did  you  find  it ? 

Null:  Oh,  yes,  I'm  in  the  hole 

now. 

—Lord  Jeff 
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What  Is  Vacuum  ? 


IF  THE  traffic  policeman  did  not  hold  up  his  hand  and  control  the 
automobiles  and  wagons  and  people  there  would  be  collisions, 
confusion,  and  but  little  progress  in  any  direction.    His  business 
is  to  direct. 

The  physicist  who  tries  to  obtain  a  vacuum  that  is  nearly  perfect 
has  a  problem  somewhat  like  that  of  the  traffic  policeman.  Air  is 
composed  of  molecules  —  billions  and  billions  of  them  flying  about 
in  all  directions  and  often  colliding  The  physicist's  pump  is  designed 
to  make  the  molecules  travel  in  one  direction  —  out  through  the 
exhaust.  The  molecules  are  much  too  small  to  be  seen  even  with  a 
microscope,  but  the  pump  jogs  them  along  and  at  least  starts  them  in 
the  right  direction. 

A  perfect  vacuum  would  be  one  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  free 
molecule. 

For  over  forty  years  scientists  have  been  trying  to  pump  and  jog 
and  herd  more  molecules  out  of  vessels.  There  are  still  in  the  best 
vacuum  obtainable  more  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  than  there 
are  people  in  the  world,  in  other  words,  about  two  billion.  Whenever 
a  new  jogging  device  is  invented,  it  becomes  possible  to  eject  a  few 
million  more  molecules. 

The  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  have 
spent  years  in  trying  to  drive  more  and  more  molecules  of  air  from 
containers.  The  chief  purpose  has  been  to  study  the  effects  obtained, 
as,  for  example,  the  boiling  away  of  metals  in  a  vacuum. 

This  investigation  of  high  vacua  had  unexpected  results.  It  be- 
came possible  to  make  better  X  -  ray  tubes  —  better  because  the 
X-rays  could  be  controlled;  to  make  the  electron  tubes  now  so  essen- 
tial in  long-range  wireless  communication  more  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy; and  to  develop  an  entirely  new  type  of  incandescent  lamp, 
one  which  is  filled  with  a  gas  and  which  gives  more  light  than  any  of 
the  older  lamps. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  research  in  pure 
science.  New  knowledge,  new  ideas  inevitably  are  gained  And 
sooner  or  later  this  new  knowledge,  these  new  ideas  find  a  practical 
application.  For  this  reason  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  the  broadening  of 
human  knowledge. 
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But  do  not 
For  this  reason 
Read  it  with 
Any  less  interest 
Than  you  would 
Your  room  mate's 
Postal  cards. 
Now  as  all 
Fables  have 
A  moral 
And  this  ad 
Has  progressed 
To  the  bottom 
Of  the  page 
We  would  suggest 
That  you  subscribe 
To  the  Mirror 
If  you  have 
Not  done  so. 

I  thank  you. 
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EDITORIALS 


WE,  the  Mirror  Board,  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
by  the  ears,  as  the  saying  goes,  or  by  the  forelock, 
of  thanking  Dr.  Stearns  for  the  little  speech  or 
rather  the  sentiment  contained  in  that  little  speech  which  he 
addressed  to  the  school  Wednesday  morning,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  This  exalted  sentiment  was  —  hush  —  a 
prom  (ah,  what  a  connotation  of  softly  played,  haunting 
music,  and  shy,  blushing  feminity  surrounds  this  word  - 


in  fact,  it  fairly  reeks  with  romance.)  What  is  a  prom?  some 
one  shouted.  A  prom,  my  dear,  is  an  assembly  of  people 
of  both  sexes,  the  male  half  going  one  way  and  the  female 
faced  the  other.  Behold,  we  have  an  epigram!  But  any- 
way, friends,  Romans  and  —  (the  last  word  has  slipped  our 
editorial  memory)  we  feel  that  the  school  is  deeply  grateful 
to  Dr.  Stearns  and  the  other  responsible  personages  for  the 
promise  of  a  prom  and  we  ourselves  consider  it  an  act  of 
overwhelming  charity  to  a  starved  and  deprived  student 
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body,  which  appears  to  come  (like  the  Biblical  manna  to  the 

children  of  Israel)  from  Heaven  itself. 

******* 

Our  Own  Reflections  On 
The  Bolsheviki  —  the  Bolsheviki,  God  bless  them!  the 
poor  little,  tired,  overworked,  abused,  sniffling  dears  that 
they  are!  What  an  amusing  spectacle  they  would  make  in  a 
moving-picture  five-reel  slap-stick  comedy  with  frequent 
and  gummy  applications  of  custard  pies.  But  alas,  dear 
reader,  they  are  not  in  the  movies  or  leading  men  with 
Ina  Claire's  gold  diggers  or  swashbuckling  stage  managers 
or  property  men  or  anything  theatrical,  but  are  very,  very 
much  at  large  and,  like  a  dog  in  a  china  shop,  are  breaking 
things  right  and  left  with  reckless  abandon.  In  view  of  the 
propensity  and  dire  significance  of  this  latter  statement  we 
would  suggest  that  every  Bolshevik  upon  rising  advance 
trippingly  towards  the  open  window  (if  he  sleep  with  it 
open)  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  closing  it.  Next  that 
he  with  great  precision  and  the  innate  stoicism  of  a  Bol- 
shevik, place  his  neck  on  the  sill  of  the  window  and  then 
with  both  hands  (after  a  short  prayer)  draw  the  window- 
down  through  his  tonsils,  larynx,  windpipe,  etc.,  to  the  sill. 
We  firmly  believe  that  if  these  directions  be  followed  liter- 
ally, i.  e.,  word  for  word  in  their  entirety,  the  general  result 
encountered  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  Bolsheviki 
but  also  to  the  world  at  large. 

f 

Xo  doubt  every  one  of  us  has  had  the  Vagabond  Ardor, 
for  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be,  if  not  a  qualification,  at  least  an 


essential,  of  youth.  When  spring  begins  to  draw  near  and 
earth  wakens  and  stirs  and  becomes  alive,  there  comes  a 
great  yearning  —  a  yearning  for  the  road,  for  the  smell  of 
pine  needles  on  the  ground  and  the  hush  of  the  wind  through 
the  trees  through  which  at  night  the  tiny,  big  stars  pierce 
their  way  and  whisper  still  secrets  of  other  earths  a  million 
times  greater  than  ours  where  huge  people  dwell,  and  crazy 
cities  with  whitewashed  houses  and  burning  roofs  reflect 
the  dynamic,  vital  heat  of  a  mighty  sun.  To  lie  out  full 
length  on  the  ground,  with  the  soft  scent  of  the  night  en- 
compassing you  and  breathing  silent  thoughts  into  your 
head,  where  you  may  stretch,  and  feel  your  exalted  kinship 
with  the  crust  which  you  are  pressing  —  to  look  on  the  moon 
and  be  glad  ;  then  when  day  and  a  denouement  of  night's  mys- 
tery comes  and  a  hazy  sun  breaks  into  the  misty  sky,  to 
stand  up  and  laugh  and  walk  down  the  road  embroidered  on 
each  side  with  orchards  and  green  fields,  or  perhaps  after  a 
weary  climb  to  some  mountain's  summit  to  stand  out  on  a 
rock  and  look  at  Heaven,  and  look  out  on  the  tiny  earth  at 
your  feet  in  its  garb  of  motley,  with  an  untainted  wind  in 
your  hair  and  heaven  reflected  in  your  eyes  —  to  laugh  and 
be  merry  —  to  wander  hand  in  hand  with  summer  down  its 
flowery  stretch  and  to  linger  in  the  byways  unfrequented  by- 
man,  to  throw  thoughts  into  the  fire  you  have  kindled  under 
the  forest  shade  and  have  them  flung  back  in  dreamy  troops, 
then  to  sleep  with  dreams,  to  lose  the  common  flesh  you  are 
and  send  yourself  into  the  lands  of  space  and  the  isles  of 
distance  to  live  and  laugh  and  love  —  these  are  the  joys  of 
the  road. 
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THAT  McCANNON  KID 

By  Henry  F.  Howe 


THAT  white-livered  McCannon  kid  gets  my  goat! 
What's  the  Coast  Guard  Service  goin'  to  amount 
to  if  it  keeps  on  hirin'  chicken-hearted  bookworms 
fer  the  beach  patrol?  That  kid  hadn't  been  here  half  an 
hour  before  he  was  settled  down  in  the  Cap'n'spet  armchair 
readin'  a  pesky  book  on  "The  History  of  Kites"  or  some 
subject  just  as  foolish.  I'd  like  to  see  a  man-sized  kite  catch 
him  up  by  the  nape  o'  the  neck  an'  lug  him  home  to  his 
mamma!" 

The  speaker,  a  grizzled  old  veteran  of  the  "Service,"  un- 
consciously became  eloquent  in  the  vehemence  of  his  con- 
tempt for  the  newcomer,  and  several  others  of  the  "old 
salts"  in  the  room  signified  their  approval  of  his  sentiment 
by  an  emphatic,  nod  of  the  head.  However,  Jonathan  Small, 
an  eccentric  and  antiquated  survivor  of  the  North  Atlantic 
whaling  days,  and  now  Captain  of  the  Station,  was  conspicu- 
ous by  his  frowning  disapprobation  of  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  and  ventured  to  voice  his  contrary  sentiments: 

"You  ought  to  know  better,  Sam,  than  t'judge  the  kid 
by  that  first  appearance.  Give  him  a  chance  t'prove  his 
mettle,  or  lack  of  it,  an'  then  bluster  to  yer  heart's  content. 
Good  Lord !  I  kin  remember  the  day  you  first  poked  yer 
nose  inter  this  port,  roarin'  mad  with  whiskey  which  you 
hed  picked  up  somewhere  between  Provincetown  an'  here; 
an'  look  at  what  you  turned  out  t'be!" 

Sam  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  laugh  was  on  him,  but 
it  was  easily  perceived  that  his  opinion  of  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  Highland  Coast  Guard  Station  was  not  altered 
one  whit  by  the  remonstrances  of  Captain  Small.  As  to 
the  latter  individual,  he  could  not  have  explained,  to  save 
himself,  his  defence  of  the  lad,  except  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  boy  that  had  attracted  him. 

The  object  of  all  this  discussion  was  at  that  moment 
seated  beside  the  table  in  a  little  room  up  under  the  eaves  of 
the  Station,  still  reading  the  book  which  Sam  had  so  heart- 
ily condemned.  Booth  McCannon  was  a  slender,  spare 
lad,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  A  first  glance  might  indi- 
cate that  he  was  rather  delicate,  but  a  second  would  hardly 
fail  to  note  the  alert  posture  of  his  head,  squarely  set  on  a 
pair  of  athletic  shoulders,  and  the  finely  proportioned  limbs, 
well  developed  by  an  enthusiastic  indulgence  in  athletics  at 
Lawrenceville.  His  eyes  had  the  serious  expression  of  a 
dreamer,  but  his  hands,  somewhat  calloused  by  manual 
tasks,  belied  the  impression.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  as- 
pect of  his  countenance,  and  the  one  which  had.  appealed  to 
Captain  Small,  was  the  protruding  chin,  indicative  of  will 
power  and  determination. 

This  last  feature  of  his  appearance  was  inherited  from  his 
father,  Captain  Tom  Middleton,  renowned  from  Main  to 
Florida  as  the  most  courageous  of  the  pioneer  Coast  Guards 
of  the  Atlantic  shoreline.    Middleton  had  bravely  sacri- 


ficed his  life  in  rescuing  the  passengers  of  the  fated  ship 
"San  Juan,"  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  wrecked  on  this 
same  treacherous  bit  of  Cape  Cod  shore.  Several  years  after, 
his  widow  married  Lieutenant  McCannon  of  Spanish  War 
fame,  but  young  Booth,  although  bearing  the  name  of 
McCannon,  yet  held  the  memory  of  his  dead  father  in  his 
heart  as  his  guiding  impulse,  and  after  his  graduation  from 
Lawrenceville,  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the  occupation 
of  his  father.  Thus  we  find  him  here  on  Cape  Cod  with  a 
purpose  to  make  good  dominating  his  mind.  His  true  iden- 
tity is  unknown  to  the  men,  and  he  is  resolved  to  find  his 
place  among  them  without  the  aid  of  his  father's  great  name. 

The  months  pass.  Summer  has  changed  to  fall,  and  fall  is 
becoming  winter.  The  green  of  the  cranberry  bogs  has 
turned  to  red,  which,  in  turn,  is  assuming  a  brown  shade. 
Great  flocks  of  brant  and  coot  have  passed  over  on  their 
way  southward,  stopping  overnight  in  the  marshes  of 
South  Truro,  and  the  white  and  gray  gulls,  with  a  few 
terns  and  gannets,  are  alone  left  to  scour  the  long  stretches 
of  beach  for  bits  of  food  thrown  up  by  the  surf.  As  the 
weather  grows  colder,  and  the  storms  mingle  snow  with  the 
sand  of  the  dunes,  a  few  flocks  of  horned  larks  and  redpolls 
appear,  seemingly  riding  the  snow  flakes.  Now  the  storms 
of  winter  begin  in  earnest,  and  the  sheltering  sand  dune 
which  protects  the  Station  becomes  a  seething  mass  of  flying 
particles  of  quartz,  driven  ever  onward  by  a  relentless  north- 
east wind. 

It  was  into  such  a  storm  that  Booth  McCannon,  now  an 
accepted  member  of  the  beach  patrol,  though  still  held  in 
considerable  contempt  by  Sam,  plunged  out  one  day  in  late 
January  to  make  his  regular  round  of  the  coast  toward  the 
north.  As  he  stepped  out  into  the  full  fury  of  the  gale,  he 
was  impressed  by  the  force  with  which  the  flying  sand  and 
snow  cut  his  legs  and  face,  and  when,  a  moment  later,  he 
stood  on  the  great  ice  wall  that  ran  along  the  beach,  he  was 
awed  as  never  before  by  the  ceaseless  pounding  roar  of  the 
breakers  as  they  dashed  impetuously  against  the  ice  bar- 
rier, and  then  sullenly  withdrew  with  an  ominous  rattle  to 
recruit  their  energies  for  the  next  attack.  He  had  formed  a 
habit,  on  these  daily  walks  along  the  lonely  reaches  of  the 
shore,  of  almost  unconsciously  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud, 
and  the  words  that  now  came  to  his  lips  expressed  a  fervent 
wish  that  no  ship  might  fall  victim  to  this  howling  tempest. 
The  sea  was  covered  with  a  sickly  slob  of  slushy  gray  ice, 
and  the  boy  could  imagine  horrors  of  freezing  added  to 
those  of  shipwreck. 

The  gulls  were  the  only  visible  objects  which  seemed  un- 
mindful of  the  dread  power  of  the  storm;  they  rose  and 
dipped  gracefully  in  the  hurricane,  dropping  to  the  very 
surface  of  the  waves  in  their  zeal  to  secure  a  particularly 
appetizing  morsel,  all  the  while  calling  to  each  other  in 
their  strange  wavering  note. 
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After  Booth  had  traveled  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  this 
way,  fighting  for  every  inch  of  progress,  and  jumping  back 
away  from  the  flying  spume  as  the  wind  caught  it  up  from 
the  tops  of  the  great  rollers,  he  reached  the  end  of  his  route 
and  was  about  to  start  back,  thankful  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  face  that  terrible  wind  no  longer,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  a  sound  that  made  his  heart  sink;  a  sound  which 
all  Coast  Guards  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  hear,  but  one  which 
they  dread,  owing  to  the  loss  of  human  life  which  it  entails: 
the  gruesome  wail  of  a  ship's  fog  horn  near  shore.  He  ran 
alongshore  some  distance  before  he  sighted  the  vessel,  and 
then  he-had  to  strain  his  eyes  through  the  storm  to  perceive 
that  the  worst  of  his  fears  were  realized.  It  was  a  small 
passenger  steamer  stranded  on  a  curving  sandbar  about  half 
a  mile  offshore. 

The  lad  waited  no  longer  but  dashed  back  with  all  speed 
to  the  Station,  heedless  now  of  the  icy  spray  which  froze 
fast  to  his  heavy  slicker  as  he  ran.  He  burst  in  on  the  Cap- 
tain and  muttered  breathlessly: 

"Small  passenger  steamer  pounding  to  pieces  on  Horse- 
shoe Shoal!   Too  rough  for  the  life  boat!" 

The  ordinarily  placid  Small  sprang  to  his  feet  and  imme- 
diately became  a  mountain  of  energy.  A  torrent  of  orders 
issued  from  his  lips  and  the  entire  crew  jumped  into  action. 
In  a  miraculously  short  space  of  time  the  men  were  tugging 
and  straining  at  the  ropes  of  the  beach  apparatus,  and  by  a 
fine  display  of  team  work  had  soon  dragged  it  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  where  they  worked  feverishly,  setting 
up  the  Lyle  gun  and  raising  a  spar  to  hold  the  shore  end  of 
the  breeches  buoy.  The  snowstorm  had  ceased  temporarily, 
and  the  sight  of  the  frantic  passengers  on  the  doomed  vessel 
acted  as  a  strong  incentive  to  hasten  their  efforts.  Booth 
put  the  best  he  had  into  the  work,  and  Small  was  secretly 
pleased  to  observe  his  industry. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  gun  was  primed  and  carefully 
aimed  by  Small  himself,  for  he  would  intrust  that  im- 
portant task  to  no  one  else.  Then  all  stood  by,  and  the  very 
storm  seemed  to  hush  in  suspense  as  the  Captain  gave  the 
word  to  fire.  A  dull  boom  resulted,  and  the  reel  began  to 
spin  as  the  projectile  carried  the  life  line  out  toward  the 
ship.  There  was  a  moment  of  anxious  silence,  and  then  the 
c  rew  groaned  as  the  heavy  bullet  fell  into  the  sea  a  full  two 
hundred  yards  short  of  the  ship.  All  knew  that  a  second  at- 
tempt was  useless,  as  the  gun  had  attained  its  maximum 
range,  and  the  men  started  back  to  the  Station  on  the  dead 
run :  it  was  the  life-boat  or  nothing.  Kven  these  strong  men 
paled  at  the  thought  of  tempting  Death  in  such  a  surf,  but 
they  never  hesitated,  though  their  expressions  became  grim. 

Suddenly,  just  as  they  reached  the  Station,  Sam  called  out 

to  the  rest;  "Where  in  h  is  that  McCannon  kid?  Why 

ain't  he  here  a-helpin'  us,  on  the  lifeboat?  Just  because  he's 
a  turkey-livered  weakling  ain't  no  reason  why  he  can't  help 
us  on  the  tug-ropes!  P'raps  this  is  enough  proof  fer  you, 
(  ap  t)  Small,  that  he's  just  the  girl-boy  I  said  he  was  in  the 
beginnin'!  All  he's  good  for  is  t'  sit  aroun'  an'  twaddle  his 
thumbs  while  we  do  the  work.  I'll  bet  he  got  tuckered  an' 
sat  down  to  wait  for  the  rest  of  us  t'  come  back!" 


The  Captain  did  not  signify  whether  or  not  he  knew  of 
Booth's  whereabouts,  but  curtly  advised  Sam  to  mind  his 
own  business  and  stop  grumbling.  Sam  subsided,  but 
the  men  next  him  smiled  amusedly  as  he  continued  his  com- 
plaints under  his  breath  while  putting  his  weight  against 
the  ropes  of  the  wagon  which  bore  the  lifeboat.  The  per- 
petual wrangling  between  the  Captain  and  Sam  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "that  McCannon  kid"  had  become  one  of  their 
favorite  amusements,  and  they  delighted  in  taunting  Sam 
into  a  rage  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  Booth's  existence. 
It  was  a  harmless  sport,  as  Sam  by  nature  rarely  took  of- 
fense, and  anything  which  alleviated  the  drudgery  of  idle 
time  was  welcome  to  them.  In  fact,  this  very  incident  did 
much  to  assuage  the  nervous  strain  under  which  they  were 
laboring,  and  eased  their  minds  for  the  greater  task  to 
come. 

But  Booth  was  not  idle,  as  Sam  had  surmised,  for  if  the 
latter  had  looked  back  as  he  started  running  for  the  Station, 
he  would  have  seen  the  lad  kneeling  over  a  package  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  Station  on  the  first  trip.  From  it 
he  took  an  irregularly  shaped  piece  of  cloth  and  two  light 
sticks  of  wood,  fitted  the  sticks  into  some  little  pockets 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  cloth,  and,  cutting  the  partly 
uncoiled  cord  of  the  Lyle  gun  with  his  sheath  knife,  made 
fast  the  end  to  a  metal  eyelet  in  the  cloth.  Then,  straighten- 
ing up,  he  flung  the  kite  out  into  the  wind  and  ran  up  the 
curving  shore,  paying  out  the  line  as  he  went.  A  little  pen- 
insula jutted  out  from  the  mainland  here,  and  from  this  he 
managed  to  manoeuver  the  kite  so  that  it  stood  directly  over 
the  steamer,  where  many  willing  hands  were  ready  to  grasp 
the  line.  Gathering  a  quantity  of  extra  cord  at  his  feet,  he 
suddenly  released  the  line  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  kite 
wavered  and  began  to  fall  as  the  strain  of  the  rope  no  longer 
came  to  bear  upon  it.  Down,  down,  down,  it  swooped. 
Would  the  line  come  within  reach  of  the  waiting  hands? 
It  seemed  not  at  first,  but  when  the  kite  finally  plunged  into 
the  angry  waves,  it  had  accomplished  its  mission  and  a  per- 
ilously thin  line  of  communication  was  established  between 
the  ship  and  shore. 

In  a  moment,  during  which  Booth  was  trying  to  figure 
out  the  best  way  of  getting  his  end  of  the  line  back  to  the 
breeches  buoy,  the  men  appeared  dragging  the  lifeboat, 
now  unnecessary.  Sam  was  in  the  lead,  and  the  rebuke  that 
was  on  his  lips  was  checked  as  a  stare  of  incredulous  amaze- 
ment appeared  on  his  face  at  the  scene  before  him.  A  cheer 
broke  out  as  the  other  men  came  up  and  helped  Booth  splice 
the  heavy  rope  of  the  breeches  buoy  to  the  light  cord. 

The  sailors  on  the  steamer,  although  half  frozen,  managed 
to  get  the  hawser  on  board  and  securely  fastened  to  a  mast, 
and  the  breeches  buoy  was  soon  being  pulled  back  and  forth, 
carrying  its  precious  burdens  safely  over  the  roaring,  hungry 
expanse  of  seething  brine.  Once  a  settling  of  the  "Wiscas- 
set"  (which  was  the  name  of  the  ship),  threatened  to  cause 
a  catastrophe  by  letting  the  buoy,  with  a  sailor  it  was  carry- 
ing, sag  into  the  water;  but  the  powerful  exertions  of  Sam, 
then  at  the  block  and  tackle,  quickly  brought  the  man 
ashore,  and  the  hawser  was  then  pulled  taut  again. 
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However,  the  incident  showed  how  very  rapidly  the  ship 
was  being  broken  up  by  the  heavy  seas  that  were  being 
hurled  upon  it,  and  it  tended  to  speed  the  work  of 
rescue. 

The  task  of  deliverance  was  not  completed  when  the  pas- 
sengers were  ashore,  for  many  of  them  were  suffering  severe- 
ly from  freezing  and  exposure.  Help  from  the  village  of 
Truro  had  now  been  obtained,  and  rubbing  and  chafing  the 
frozen  limbs  and  administering  hot  coffee  to  the  victims  had 
accomplished  wonders.  Sam  was  working  on  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  chafing  the  numbness  out  of  his  feet  and 
legs,  when  the  gentleman  suddenly  turned  to  him  and 
asked:  "  Isn't  that  boy  over  there  the  one  who  flew  the  kite 
out  to  us?" 

Sam  nodded  briefly.  He  had  been  affected  with  a  bad 
attack  of  "New  England  conscience"  during  the  last  hour, 
and  didn't  feel  able  to  trust  his  voice.  However,  his  con- 
science was  forgotten  when  the  gentleman  called  out : 

"Booth  McCannon!  You  surely  are  living  up  to  your 
father's  good  name  today!  I  wish  Captain  Tom  were  alive 
to  see  you!" 

"Hello,  Uncle  Jim!  Where  in  the  world  did  you  come 
from?"  queried  the  boy;  and  then:  "Sam,  I  want  you  to 
meet  my  uncle,  James  Middleton." 

"  Wha-at!  Youngster,  you  don't  mean  t'say  you're  Cap'n 
Tom  Middleton's  son!"  and  as  the  boy  nodded,  "Shake  on 

it!    I've  been  a  d  d  old  reprobate!"    He  could  get  no 

farther  for  a  strange  choking  in  his  throat. 

That  evening,  as  the  Guards  gathered  around  the  table 


in  the  Station,  talking  over  the  day's  events,  Sam  arose 
suddenlv  and  said : 

"Boys,  I  want  you  to  witness  my  apology  to  young 
Booth  McCannon,  here,  for  the  things  I  said  about  him. 
He's  proved  'imself,  an'  you  bet  I  don't  say  anythin'  again 
agin'  books  an'  readin'.  I  kin  see  as  plain  as  day  that  he 
got  his  kite  idea  from  that  book  I  saw  him  readin'.  I — " 

Booth  rose,  a  smile  lurking  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
and  broke  in  on  the  stammering  and  confused  Sam:  "Sam, 
I  also  have  a  confession  to  make.  Do  you  remember  that 
evening  the  day  after  I  came,  when  you  were  speaking  to 
the  rest  of  the  men  here  about  my  various  faults  and  vices?" 

Sam  sheepishly  admitted  that  he  remembered  only  too 
well,  wondering  how  the  boy  could  have  heard  him. 

"I  was  up  in  my  room,  reading  a  book  that  evening," 
continued  Booth,  "and  you  raised  your  voice  to  such  a  pitch 
that  I  couldn't  help  hearing  when  you  mentioned  that  I 
was  reading  a  'pesky  book  on  "The  History  of  Kites"  or 
some  subject  just  as  foolish.'  The  book,  to  be  accurate,  was 
called  the  '  History  of  Kiites,'  Kiites  being  a  little  settlement 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  As  I  was  running  back  to  the 
Station  here  this  morning,  for  some  reason  or  other  that 
conversation  of  yours  cropped  out  in  my  memory,  and  I 
thought  of  the  kite  I  had  bought  to  send  to  my  kid  brother 
for  a  birthday  present.  So  you  see  that  it  was  the  fact  of 
your  mentioning  that  book  about  '  Kites,'  really  not  '  Kites' 
at  alh  that  was  responsible  for  the  rescue.  Three  cheers 
for  Sam!" 

The  men,  in  an  agreeable  frame  of  mind,  willingly  com- 
plied, and  the  utterly  abashed  Sam  considered  himself  richly 
pardoned. 


RONDEL 

Won't  you  please  be  my  Valentine? 
For  that  small  favor,  dear,  I  pine. 
It  isn't  much  I  ask,  you  know, 
And  you  could  make  my  heart  to  glow, 
By  being  —  just  my  Valentine. 

Frame  with  your  ruby  lips  divine 
One  word,  and  untold  bliss  is  mine. 
Just  be  (come  now,  please  don't  say  No) 
My  Valentine. 

Ah,  when  I  see  your  brown  eyes  shine, 
Their  fire  goes  to  my  head  like  wine, 
And  in  your  chestnut  hair,  I  know 
That  magic  lurks  —  it  charms  me  so  .  .  . 
For  this  one  day,  my  dear,  be  mine  — 
My  Valentine. 
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W INDEX  HALL  had  always  been,  through  the  dark 
ages  of  long  ago,  a  lonely  and  silent  castle  where 
strangers  wishing  shelter  for  the  night  knocked 
once  and  stole  away  without  waiting  for  answer.  The  dark 
walls  loomed  hideously  upward,  the  fallen  towers  on  each 
corner  were  blackened  by  the  winds  of  forgotten  years,  and 
rhe  dreary  landscape  made  a  picture  of  impending  death  and 
gloom.  Inside,  the  halls  were  concealed  from  light,  de- 
cayed and  rusted  armor  hung  in  black  corners  and  seemed  to 
hide  the  lurking  shadows  of  long-dead  knights. 

Tonight  the  central  hall  was  asleep;  no  hand  had  touched 
the  wormy  chairs,  and  aside  from  a  rough  portrait  which 
was  hidden  beneath  a  mass  of  dust,  the  cold  grey  walls  were 
bare;  a  clammy  wind  stirred  from  numerous  cracks,  and 
the  dreadful  stillness  lent  an  added  gloom  to  the  morose 
castie. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  was  a  massive  oak  stairway 
which  rose  upward,  in  disappearing  coils,  and  just  to  the 
right  was  a  large,  forbidding  door,  whose  elaborate  panel- 
ing shone  like  polished  ebony  in  the  dim  light  which  oc- 
casionally flashed  from  the  raging  tempest  outside.  The 
door  was  extremely  heavy  and  ponderous,  with  an  ancient 
but  powerfully  built  combination  handle.  The  same  black- 
ness and  silence  prevailed  inside  the  room  beyond,  and  on 
every  side  were  immense  glass  mirrors.  A  black,  curiously 
fashioned  rug  covered  the  floor;  a  small  fireplace  glowed 
dully  with  dying  embers  and  sent  gleaming  and  hideous 
figures  on  the  numerous  mirrors;  in  the  center  of  the  room 
was  the  only  piece  of  furniture  —  a  heavy  desk;  and  over  it 
was  crouched,  in  a  drunken  stupor,  the  master  of  Winden 
Hall.  A  bottle  of  drug  lay  by  his  elbow,  and  a  half-filled 
glass  ot  the  solution  of  the  dread  laudanum  was  encircled  by 
his  trembling  fingers. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  had  drunk  and  feasted  in  the 
foulest  of  Paris'  dens  with  glittering  groups  of  high  royalty; 
he  had  been  known  as  "Bon  Diable,"  had  been  the  wildest 
drinker  and  again  the  most  quiet  of  all;  he  had  then  been 
thin,  well  built  and  handsome,  but  now  —  the  wasted  figure, 
the  emaciated  face  and  the  stooped,  broken  body  bespoke  of 
unutterable  horror  and  sorrow. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  midnight  revelry  of  Paris  was 
highest,  when  lights  burned  forever,  and  his  had  been  a  time 
ot  paradise.  The  "Dead  Rat"  was  glittering  and  noisy;  in  a 
corner  of  the  house  a  crowd  bent  over  a  table  at  which  three 
men  played  Pan  Tan  for  stupendous  sums;  all  were  pale 
with  the  feverish  excitement  and  especially  the  master  of 
Winden  Hall,  who  trembled  eagerly  as  he  played.  He  had 
lost  heavily  and  was  now  playing  a  streak  of  luck,  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  one  of  the  men,  who  was  his  best  and  dearest 
friend,  cheating.    In  a  spasm  of  anger,  impelled  by  the  heat 


of  excitement,  he  rose  and  shot  him  while  the  other's  pistol 
was  half  way  out. 

With  the  realization  of  the  awfulness  of  his  act  had  come 
bitter  suffering  and  remorse ;  he  had  quitted  midnight  life  and 
had  lived  alone,  with  no  servants,  in  the  bleak  and  silent 
castle.  Unable  to  break  the  remembrance  of  that  night  he 
had  sought  refuge  in  drugs,  but  always  came  the  haunting 
fear,  the  terrible  thought  that  he  was  there  laughing,  shriek- 
ing, sobbing,  dying  again  with  the  boyish  appeal  for  for- 
giveness, and  racking  his  soul  with  Hell. 

And  now,  as  the  dancing  shadows  assumed  grotesque, 
lifelike  forms,  he  grasped  the  half-filled  goblet  of  laudanum, 
filled  it  to  the  brim,  and,  with  a  sob,  quickly  drained  the 
powerful  drug,  as  if  he  were  afraid  some  one  would  take  the 
precious  liquid  from  him;  a  malicious  grin  appeared  for  a 
moment,  but  then  the  terrible  effect  came  on  him;  his  eyes 
half  closed  and  bulging  out,  shone  with  the  lustre  of  a 
crazed  mind ;  a  shudder  pierced  his  body  and  the  livid 
pallor  of  his  face,  made  more  horrible  by  flickering  red  gleams 
from  the  fire,  was  an  awful  horror  to  see.  His  head  sunk 
senseless  to  the  desk  again,  but  his  long,  horny  fingers 
clutched  spasmodically,  and,  while  his  mind  was  deadened 
by  the  laudanum,  his  body  writhed  in  terrible  pain  and 
suffering.  All  was  silent  save  the  soft  sputtering  of  the  dy- 
ing fire  and  the  distant  wind  howling  mournfully  as  the 
storm  lessened. 

Suddenly  he  leapt  up  with  superhuman  speed  and  agility, 
sent  the  chair  crashing  to  the  wall,  and  with  the  whites  of  his 
bloodshot  eyes  shining  in  a  ghastly  light,  with  two  clenched 
hands  gripping  a  dagger,  he  slowly  moved  towards  the  mir- 
rored door. 

"By  God!  You've  hounded  me  for  two  years.  I  killed  you 
and  paid!"  He  drew  back  and  looked  around  as  if  he  felt 
someone  were  behind  him  —  his  imagination,  distorted  by 
the  large  quantities  of  the  laudanum,  saw  weird  devilish 
faces  which  stealthily  crept  towards  him. 

"Call  'em  off,  devil,  or  I'll  kill  you  twice  and  put  you  in 
Hell!  He  again  faced  the  mirror  and  slowly  crept  towards 
the  hideous  form  which  awaited  him.  As  he  came  nearer 
the  wall,  the  figure  seemed  to  approach  and  he  also  held  an 
uplifted  dagger.  An  end  for  one  was  near;  the  master  of 
Winden  Hall  saw  the  other  strike  just  as  he  drove  the  blade 
down,  which  glancing  from  the  mirror  sank  far  into  his  own 
numbed  body.  A  soft  gurgle  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  fell  to 
the  carpeted  floor  and  with  a  final  convulsive  sob,  the 
master  of  Winden  Hall  was  dead. 

With  a  sudden  red  spurt,  the  smouldering  fire  died;  out- 
side the  stormy  winds  hushed,  and  all,  save  the  soft  drops  of 
rain  as  they  dripped  down  sombre  black  walls,  was  silent. 


February,  1921 


PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,    AN  DOVER 


Page  Seve 


HER  LINE 


TIME — Preferably   spring   of    1921;   after  twelve 
o'clock. 

Scene  —  Any  important  eastern  college;  a  walk 
leading  off  from  the  violently  lighted  gymnasium,  wherein 
that  function  known  as  the  Prom  is  at  its  climax.  The  walk 
is  discreetly  lighted  with  very  brilliant  Mazda  globes,  ef- 
fectually overpowering  any  insidious  rays  that  might  be  cast 
from  the  moon  which  is  settling  in  the  west  anyway.  There 
is  a  bench  —  divided  neatly  and  hopelessly  in  two  by  a 
strong  iron  arm.  There  is  also  a  young  couple.  The  girl  is 
dusky  haired  and  wears  an  air  of  pensive  aloofness:  incred- 
ible though  it  may  seem,  she  does  not  hum  elusively  to  her- 
self the  jazz  strain  blaring  across  the  night  from  the  gymnas- 
ium; does  not  keep  up  a  little  catch-step  in  rhythm  to  the 
music;  does  not  even  make  the  remark:  "Isn't  it  perfectly 
enchanting  out  here?"  As  for  the  college  man,  he  preserves 
an  expression  dignifiedly  impassive,  that  "I-am-a-mystery- 
you-cannot-fathom"  look.  Strange  —  he  doesn't  give  way 
to  immemorial  commonplaces;  doesn't  even  mention  that 
there  are  only  seventeen  dances  left  to  the  affair,  and  that  he 
supposes  he'll  have  to  go  in  and  drag  his  room-mate's  sister 
through  a  few  fox-trots,  they  being  on  her  program,  and  his 
room-mate  being  a  pretty  fair  old  pill.  In  fact  they  walk  in 
unique  silence  until  they  reach  a  point  opposite  the  bench. 

'21  (subtly  through  his  teeth)  —  Hist!  A  bench.  Sit  we 
down  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  creep  in  our  ears.  (They 
sit  down.)  That  means  I'm  going  to  call  you  Jessica  after 
this.  (Looks  at  dividing  bench-arm  as  if  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time.)  Rather  amusing  this  —  I  mean  as  a  striking  little 
example  of  our  faculty's  sense  of  humor. 

The  Girl  (sighing)  —  Do  you  know  you're  very  manfully 
cynical  and  frank  at  times  —  I  know  you  try  to  be;  but  it's 
rather  exciting.  Seniors  are  usually  such  childlike  little 
tots.  I  suppose  I  shan't  ever  see  you  again  after  tonight, 
either.  Not  that  it  matters  at  all,  for  I  never  remember 
boys'  faces  or  names  —  only  their  automobiles. 

'21  (gravely) — Obviously  that  remark  was  made  to 
crush  me,  trample  me,  boot  me  out  of  the  here  into  the  no- 
where. I'm  crushed,  but  not  completely.  Your  nose  is 
too  stubby  and  low-Irish  to  really  fascinate  me;  and  I 
can't  say  that  I'm  very  much  in  love  with  your  fox-trot:  it's 
too  —  too  consciously  sylph-like.  A  man  likes  to  be  the 
technique  and  artistry  of  a  dance. 

The  Girl  (hiding  her  displeasure} — Have  I  any  good  qual- 
ities?—  Your  shoulders  are  athletic,  and  you  do  try  very 
hard  to  be  indifferent  and  worldly  and  interesting.  In  fact 
you  are  —  a  bit. 

'21  (crossing  his  knees)  —  Frankly,  Jessica,  the  greatest 
compliment  I  can  pay  you  is  to  admit  that  I  somehow  don't 
desire  to  get  silly  and  obstreperous  with  you  —  petting  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  I  always  feel  the  greatest 
repugnance  for  girls  I've  kissed.  I  do.  It's  true.  I  could 
hold  your  hand  and  whisper  Emerson's  Essays  into  your 


ear  —  but  as  for  kissing  you,  never.  You're  too  devilishly 
devastating,  my  lyrical  Jessica. 

The  Girl —  I  suppose  I  should  get  up  and  cut  a  weird, 
ecstatic  caper  for  that.  Sort  of  unphysical  vampire  you 
think  me  —  don't  you? 

'21  —  No  —  however,  you  are  very  stimulating:  that  is, 
when  you  don't  slyly  drop  something  from  Oscar  Wilde. 
So  many  girls  read  Wilde  now.  Wilde  or  Georgie  Shaw. 
Ghastly,  unromantic  way  to  become  sparkling. 

The  Girl  —  Wretched,  hampered  creatures  —  girls.  How 
would  you  have  'em  develop  charm?  Besides,  that  stuff 
about  Oscar  and  George  Bernard  is  ready  for  the  wheel- 
chair. Anyone  knows  that  Vanity  Fair  and  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald are  the  only  ways  of  absorbing  the  conversational  po- 
potentialities  

'21  —  Bravo,  Jessica!  You  are  the  stuff  that  heroines  are 
made  of.  ("Conversational  potentialities,"  he  continues 
to  repeat  in  a  rapt,  fascinated  undertone  till  she  turns  her  head 
away  in  disgust) . 

The  Girl  —  No  doubt  you  think  you  are  overpowering  me 
now.  (She  turns  her  head  back  again  suddenly.)  It's  no  use, 
old  man  —  I  mean  poor  boy.  (She  pats  his  arm  commiserat- 
ingly.)  You  can't  get  the  best  of  me.  I'm  too  experienced. 
You  see  it's  rather  unfair:  girls  spend  all  their  time  thinking 
up  ways  to  look  and  talk  at  a  man.  You  college  boys  have 
your  football  and  your  silly  ambitions  and  your  secret,  en- 
nobling ideals  to  divert  you  —  I  know.  I've  studied  boys 
consciously  or  unconsciously  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to 
walk  and  giggle  and  flirt  with  the  ice-man.  I'm  nineteen 
now,  and  I've  been  to  every  important  college  prom  in  the 
east  for  the  last  three  years.  I've  been  engaged  six  times. 
I  daresay  I  could  tell  Mr.  Fitzgerald  some  things  that  would 
send  him  gurgling  off  to  write  another  book. 

('21  suddenly  claps  his  hands  over  his  ears  and  gazes  at  The 
Girl  pleadingly,  almost  tearfully.  He  is  a  rather  ingenious 
young  man.) 

'21  —  Stop,  woman!  You're  breaking  my  heart. 
Enough!    Cease!    Terminate  yourself! 

(She  stops  talking  and  gazes  solemnly  at  him.  Her  dark  eyes 
are  purposely  full  of  flame.  Mock-relieved,  he  drops  his  hands, 
and  pulls  out  a  silk  handkerchief  to  mop  his  brow.)  Wow, 
Jessica!  you  mustn't  get  an  attack  like  that  again.  Think 
of  what  the  faculty 'd  do  to  me  if  I  had  to  carry  your  con- 
torted, foam-dripping  body  up  to  the  gym.  They'd  think 
I'd  been  whispering  you  free-verse. 

The  Girl  (triumphantly)  —  I'm  sorry  I  disconcerted  you. 

 Would  you  like  the  subject  changed?    I'm  prepared  to 

talk  fairly  entertainingly  on  anything  from  music  to  musical 
comedy  —  a  vast  range  you'll  admit.  Do  you  like  Con- 
stance Talmadge,  or  do  you  like  Marilyn  Miller? 

'21  (grumblingly)  —  I'd  like  a  chloroform  pill,  right 
now.  You've  given  me  a  headache,  and  I'm  going  to  be  in- 
tolerably splenetic  • — — 
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THE  MIRROR 
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The  Girl  not  to  say  atrabiliar  and  hyppish  — 

'_'/  {with   mock  tragedy)  —  Goon.    Goon.    Don't  mind 

me.    Pile 'em  up.    I'm  cowed.    I'm  beaten.    I'm  a  mangled 

hunk  of  pulp. 

The  Girl — Xo  you're  not.  You're  quite  a  sweet  boy, 
if  you  ask  my  opinion.  I  could  get  awfully  enthusiastic 
about  you  —  to  other  girls. 

'21 —  Lord!     and    the   women    I've  conversationally 

conquered  —  at  least  thought  I'd  conquered  Are  all  the 

damsels  from  Washington  D.  C.  like  you?  —  If  so,  I  can  see 
why  Congress  is  what  it  is.  • 

The  Girl  —  There,  there  {straightening  his  tie  soothingly) 
I  didn't  mean  to  get  you  so  confused.  I'd  give  you  a  nice, 
motherly  kiss  if  your  horrid  old  faculty  wasn't  probably 
prowling  around  in  the  bushes  here  somewhere;  they'd 
misinterpret  it,  wouldn't  they? 

'21  {still  sulky)  —  I  daresay  —  I  daresay.  And  if  you 
don't  quit  fooling  with  my  tie  I'll  have  to  kiss  yon.  Your 
hair-tonic  is  so  confoundedly  exotic,  you  know.  And,  as  I 
said  before,  if  I  kissed  you  you'd  curdle  up  and  disappear  in 
a  puff  of  smoke ;  i.  e.  the  "you  "  that  you  are  now,  I  mean  the 
"you''  that  thinks  it's  got  a  certain  poor  little  senior  all 
chained  up  and  wrapped  in  mothballs  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  whatever  it  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

The  Girl  —  Dreadful  backbiter!  And  you  said  you  were 
cowed!  —  Twisting  back  and  nipping  the  hand  that  ties 
your  tie.    Nice  little  gentlemanly  snake! 

'21  —  I'm  not  a  snake  —  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  If  you 
persist  in  adding  insult  to  insult  I  shall  probably  scream  — 
at  least  yell  rather  piercingly.  You're  no  lady;  you're  a 
black-hearted  bully  —  So  there! 

The  Girl  {unmoved)  —  Weak  —  very  weak  burlesque.  I 
overrated  you  after  all.  You're  not  worth  my  steel.  {She 
rises  calmly).  We'll  go  in  and  dance  now  —  if  you  don't 
mind. 

'21  —  No,  I  don't  think  we  will  —  at  least  not  with  each 
other.  You  may  break  a  man's  back  or  his  morale,  but  you 
can't  make  him  dance  with  you  —  unless  you're  as  devilish- 
ly diplomatic  as  you  are  steel-hearted. 

The  Girl  —  Oh!  poor  little  senior-boy!  Honestly  I 
didn't  think  it  was  so  tragic  as  all  that.  Whatever  can  I  do? 
Good  Lord !  The  lad's  nearly  in  tears. 

'21  (dramatically)  —  I  call  on  yon  silvery  moon  to  wit- 
ness the  vile  indignities  heaped  on  me  by  this  —  this  wench. 
Alas,  alack,  and  woe  is  mine!   What  ho,  MacDuff!  That  it 


should  come  to  this!  Life  —  Ogosh !  —  doth  hang  heavy  on 
my  soul. 

The  Girl  —  It  doth  somewhat,  dothn't  it?  I  suggest  you 
fall  on  your  penknife.  {She  starts  impatiently  up  the  path). 
If  you've  finished  your  little  monologue  we'll  go  in  and 
dance  now,  as  I  remarked  very  fittingly  before.  We're  be- 
ginning to  bore  each  other,  and  the  night,  Romeoleo,  is  — 
morning.  They're  playing  "Margie."  Come  on;  let's  get  out 
of  here  and  into  the  whirl,  for  fair  Harvard's  sake! 

'21  —  I'm  coming,  my  little  beaker  of  imported  cham- 
pagne, I'm  coming.    But  not  to  dance  

[Exeunt  as  distant  music  flares  up  to  the  refrain 

Epilogue 

[Scene  —  A  room  in  Blank  Hall,  the  dormitory  turned  over 
to  the  visiting  girls.  The  Girl  in  bed  with  her  sister,  who  is 
older  by  two  years,  being  nineteen.} 

Sister  {sitting  up  anxiously) — Why  Mabel!  What  on 
earth!  What  are  you  crying  about?   Too  much  punch? 

The  Girl  (through  angry  sobs) — You  —  you  needn't 
speak  to  me.  You  know  what's  the  matter.  My  first 
prom,  and  you  —  you  go' and  inter-inter-introduce  me  to 
that  c-crazy  McMillin.  Three  dances  {she  pauses  tragically) 
three  dances  —  and  all  with  him.  And  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  keeps  me  chattering  out  there  on  the  walk  or  lapping 
up  punk  punch  in  a  corner  off  the  floor.  Just  because  I 
didn't  have  a  program  and  you  —  you  

Sister  —  Well,  I  thought —  He's  considered  a  very 
smart  man  —  even  if  he's  not  a  roaring  male-Terpsichore, 
I  didn't  think  in  your  first  prom  you  ought  to  know  any  — 
well  —  wildish  boys. 

The  Girl  —  Yes,  you  thought.  You  know  darn  well  you 
saddled  me  to  him  so  I  wouldn't  threaten  Billy  Brown  and 
Norris  Franklin,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  your  gang.  If  you'd 
heard  the  line  I  had  to  give  him!  —  Talk  about  your  glib- 
bering  sap-heads!  

Sister  —  Gibbering,  Mabel. 

The  Girl —   glibbering  sap-heads  I'll  never 

forgive  you,  that's  all,  never.  {She  snuffles  indignantly,  and 
turns  over.  Within  five  minutes  she  is  asleep.  The  elder  sis- 
ter, however,  continues  wakeful.  Vaguely  restless,  she  finally 
sits  up  again  softly,  and  leans  over,  listening  for  a  moment  to 
The  Girl's  tranquil  breathing,  then  gently,  ever  so  gently,  she 
kisses  her  on  the  cheek.  "  Seventeen,"  she  whispers  thought- 
fully to  herself,  "Seventeen.") 


CHEMIST  LOVER'S  SERENADE 

I  love  thee,  blue-eyed  sweetheart,  be 
mine! 

Dib  r  omocresosu  1  ph  onaphthalein! 
Thine  eyes,  clear  as  the  sky,  tint  di- 
vine! 

Te  t  ra  b  r  om  ph  e  n  os  u  1  ph  on  a  ph  th  a  lei  n ! 
I'll  dye  Parisian  blue  if  you  decline, 
Oh,  dibromthymolosphoneinthalein ! 
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PHILLIPS    ACADEMY,    A  N  D  O  V  E  R 


Paae  Nine 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MELODY 

Donah!  E.  Carr 


A  strain  sobbed  softly  on  a  violin  — 
A  strain  of  crystal  lightness,  moonbeam  thin; 
Vistas  of  long-departed  mem'ries  ope'd, 
The  goss'mer  curtain's  up;  now  look  we  in. 

Mem'ries,  said  I?  —  Nay,  rather  dreams  of  such ; 
Faint,  azure  mists  of  things  that  mock  our  clutch. 
A  downy  wind  of  clustered,  sun-streaked  motes 
Dimming  the  workaday  world  with  zephyr  touch. 

It  needs  far  more  than  flabby  words  to  tell 
Of  spaceless  domains  where  our  visions  dwell: 
To  render  them  the  chant  of  vagrant  breeze 
Wand'ring  and  whisp'ring  o'er  a  foam-flecked  swell. 


Attar  of  roses  on  the  off-shore  wind, 
Gossiping  elf-like  with  its  subtle  kin ; 
Blown  under  latticed  windows  at  the  dawn, 
Teasing  the  drowsy  sense  of  those  within. 

Something  a  star-beam  tells  of  worlds  alight ; 
The  sounds  of  airships  passing  in  the  night; 
Far-off,  beyond  the  system's  utmost  moon, 
Faint  drifts  of  song  —  the  anguish  of  delight! 

Oh,  God!  what  wraiths  twist  in  and  out  of  me! 
Desires  —  to  flit  in  some  gay  star  of  fantasy; 
Where  dream-ships  float  like  bubbles,  lucent,  green,  — 
Remote,  plunged  dim  within  the  cosmic  sea. 


Alas!  it  is  a  fleeting,  fainting  joy; 
With  music's  cease  the  walls  emerge  and  cloy. 
How  soon  forgot,  'midst  life's  discordant  din  .  .  . 
That  strain  sobbed  softly  on  a  violin! 


PENELOPE'S  WEB 


IN  a  rather  remote  corner  of  a  fashionable  tea-room,  in 
New  York  City  at  the  height  of  its  rush  hour,  sits 
a  lady.  She  is  dressed  with  exquisite  taste,  but  of 
her  attire  one  is  only  conscious  of  her  turban  hat  with  its 
two  large  sprays  of  paradise  which  strike  out  at  different 
angles  from  the  front.  Her  rather  pale  coloring  is  set  off 
by  an  extremely  vivid  mouth.  One  feels,  rather  than  sees, 
that  she  is  enchanting,  but  one  can  never  decide  whether  she  is 
twenty-five  or  forty-five. 

Suddenly  from  the  throng  of  tea-time  paraders  appears  a 
strikingly  handsome  young  man  of  twenty  or  so,  who  with 
much  confusion  approaches  the  lady.} 

The  Gentleman  —  Oh!  Ariadne,  I  am  so  sorry,  for  really  I 
tried  — 

The  Lady  —  How  very  stupid  of  you,  my  dear !  I  remem- 
ber years  ago  in  London,  I  had  an  engagement  for  tea  with 
the  most  disreputable  man  and  by  ill  fate  I  was  very  late  and 
so  I  tried  to  make  apologies.  He  told  me  this,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it  since:  If  you  are  shockingly  late,  pretend 
that  you  really  meant  to  be,  and  everyone  will  forgive  you. 
Since  then  I've  never  appeared  anywhere  on  time  —  but 
anyway,  I  have  been  enjoying  the  parade  immensely. 

The  Gentleman  —  And  they  no  doubt  have  enjoyed  you, 
for  you  are  exquisite  today. 

The  Lady  —  Cyril,  my  dear,  I  know  no  better  way  to  start 
a  conversation  than  by  flattery. 


The  Gentleman  —  Ariadne,  must  I  tell  you  again  my  name- 
is  not  Cyril  —  it  is  Harold  West. 

The  Lady  —  Most  unbecoming,  my  dear  —  Cyril,  Roger, 
Jeffrey  —  anything  suits  you  better. 

Harold  —  Do  you  fancy  Ariadne  suits  you  ? 

The  Lady  —  It  isn't  my  name,  you  know. 

Harold  —  And  do  you  think  that  I  will  stand  forever  not 
knowing  anything  about  you  ?  For  three  months  now  I  have 
seen  you — whenever  you  allowed  it — and  I  never  learned 
your  name  or  address  or  anything. 

The  Lady  —  How  different!  Isn't  it?  When  you  first  met 
me  at  that  studio  affair  I  was  the  Countess  de  Rougemont, 
then  Ariadne.  How  much  better  to  know  me  by  these  than 
Rachael  Hobbs  or  Mazie  Dinnagan  —  either  of  which  it 
might  be,  you  know. 

Harold  —  But  Ariadne,  you  should  have  a  name  that 
would  symbolize  womanhood. 

The  Lady  —  Oscar  Wilde  tells  us  that  all  women  are 
sphinxes  without  secrets. 

Harold  —  But  you  —     Oh,  what  are  you,  Ariadne? 

The  Lady  —  If  I  told  you  I  should  be  like  all  the  rest  — 
without  a  secret.  But  tell  me  Roger,  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  today? 

Harold  —  No,  I  too  must  have  secrets  —  so  you  tell  me. 
I  remember  the  last  time  we  met  you  had  just  come  from 
the  museum  —  have  you  been  there  again  to-day? 
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The  Lady  —  Cyril,  do  you  expect  me  to  live  there? 
Some  people  should,  but  1  can't.  No,  today  I  come  from 
the  shops —  1  have  just  bought  a  glorious  blue  wig.  To- 
night I  go  to  the  Bowery  or  Washington  Square,  I  forget 
which,  to  a  masque  ball.  And  I  am  to  be  Herodias  —  and  she 
you  remember,  wore  a  blue  wig. 

Harold  —  A  blue  wig!   I  can't  fancy  you  in  that. 

The  Lady —  No.  you  couldn't.    But,  my  dear,  remember 
how  very  little  you  know  about  me. 

Harold  (a  little  annoyed)  —  Don't,  please  —  but  we  are 
drifting  —  tell  me  like  you  always  have  before  about  things 
- —  life  and  all. 

The  Lady — First,  Gerald,  I  have  a  little  story  to  tell 
you  with  a  moral  which  I  want  you  to  mark.  Again  I  must 
go  back  into  the  stone  ages  —  I  was  on  my  second  honey- 
moon and  was  staying  in  the  country  with  my  mother-in-law. 
Her  house  was  very  quaint  and  old-fashioned  —  but  at  that 
time  I  was  not  looking  for  that  sort  of  thing  and  to  me  it 
seemed  so  very,  very  worn. 

In  her  dear  little  parlor  she  had  some  brocaded  curtains 
which  once  had  been  very  handsome  but  were  then  in  almost 
tatters.  I  told  my  husband  how  I  disliked  them  and  the 
dear  old  lady  overheard  me.  The  next  day  I  quietly  came 
into  the  room  and  found  her  pressing  these  curtains  to  her 
cheek  and  she  was  crying.  But  presently  she  got  up  and 
began  to  take  them  down  —  later  she  put  up  something  new 
and  bright  for  me.  Gerald,  in  that  little  episode  that  dear 
old  lady  made  a  very  brave  fight.  And  so  it  is  with  us  —  be- 
fore the  curtains  grow  old  —  while  they  are  still  all  glory,  I 
want  to  lay  them  aside. 

Harold  —  And  you  mean  that  this  is  really  the  end  — 
you  didn't  want  our  friendship  to  fade  away  —  like  autumn 
leaves? 

The  Lady  —  Exactly  —  I  have  so  far  in  my  life  never  done 
that- — not  even  with  husbands.  Cyril,  to-day  as  I  was 
was  walking  over  here  I  got  a  jolly  idea  —  it  came  from  a 
movie  poster.  Most  Americans  do  get  their  ideas  from  the 
movies,  don't  they?  Out  in  flaming  letters  above  the  doors 
I  saw —  Penelope's  Web. 

Harold  —  Penelope's  Web? 

The  Lady  —  Yes,  isn't  that  splendid?  How  well  it  does 
for  us  —  even  the  mob.  ,We  spin  by  day  —  we  weave  the 
very  intricate  design  of  life  and  by  night  we  unravel.  In- 
stead of  Ariadne;  why  not  remember  me  as  —  Penelope? 

Harold —  Penelope  the  heedful. 

The  Lady — Never!!  Gerald,  what  an  insult.  No,  to 
spin  my  web  I  must  never  be  heedful  —  what  a  word  — 
and  never,  never  even  sincere. 

Harold  —  Are  you  then  never  sincere? 

The  Lady  —  Only  at  my  worst  moments  —  which  are  few 
and  far  between.  But  Penelope  with  her  many  suitors  and 
her  distant  husband  spun  a  very  clever  little  game  with  her 
web.  But  even  she,  I'm  afraid,  at  times  grew  serious. 
(A  pause). 

Harold  —  You  have  never  let  me  see  that  side  of  you, 
Penelope.    (Another  pause). 

'The  Lady —  Last  week  I  was  in  the  country  on  a  squab- 


bling house  party.  Very  early  one  beautiful  morning  I  got 
up  and  took  a  long  walk  —  and  somehow  I  chanced  upon  a 
little  graveyard.  How  peaceful  it  was  there  —  the  dead  at 
least,  praise  be  to  Allah,  are  quiet.  But  it  was  wonderful — 
the  rolling  hills  —  the  cherry  blossoms  —  the  spring  and  all 
—  and  in  it  I  quite,  quite  lost  myself  for  one  fleetingmoment. 
My  very  soul  went  out  to  the  spring  —  again  I  felt  reborn. 
And  to  me  it's  that  way  with  the  web  of  life  —  whether  it's 
nature,  art,  mechanics,  the  city,  or  anything  —  if  for  only 
one  short  second  one  soul  is  given  out  to  appreciation  — 
then  all  is  repaid  to  what  we  call  God. 

Harold  (very  slowly)  —  Even  the  little  newsboy  of  the 
city  who  is  lost  in  bewilderment  of  the  streets?  Penelope, 
why  aren't  you  like  that  more  often  ? 

The  Lady  —  Because  I  haven't  the  courage  to  think. 
Harold  —  I  remember  once  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  was 
sitting  on  the  rocks  by  the  ocean,  watching  the  sunset  — 
and  to  me  that  sunset  seemed  —  God  —  when  suddenly  a 
huge  breaker  dashed  up  and  soaked  me.   Wasn't  that  irony? 

The  Lady  (rather  wistfully)  !  No,  my  dear,  perhaps  only 
sentimentality  and  that  you  know  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Harold  —  But,  don't  you  think,  Penelope,  that  your 
career  might  be  regarded  as  sentimental? 

The  Lady  —  I  never  said  it  was  the  life  of  a  saint.  Have 
another  muffin?  (After  a  pause.)  And  so  my  dear  Roger, 
you  must  remember  my  little  story  and  its  courage,  for  you 
are  very,  very  young;  a  life  for  you  has  scarcely  even  started. 
So  you  must  take  yourself  in  hand  and  forget  and  overcome 
those  foolish  ideas  that  you  told  me  of  before  —  about 
you  and  Ariadne,  or  rather  Penelope,  wandering  through  the 
wilderness  together.  Gerald,  one  can  live  in  love  until  one 
hears  somebody  else's  dinner  bell  ringing. 

Harold  —  But  Penelope  —  when  I  still  can  see  you  — 
The  Lady  —  But  you  shan't  —  for  tonight  we  part  for- 
ever. You  are  on,  to  your  career:  diplomacy,  business, 
anything  —  there  is  nothing  that  you  can't  do  if  you  re- 
member —  courage.  And  when  you  are  old  and  portly  and 
the  father  of  a  huge  tribe  and  you  contemplate  your  aris- 
tocratic wife  with  her  lorgnette  and  avoirdupois,  think  of — ■ 
of  your  erstwhile  Penelope. 

Harold — And  Penelope  —  what  will  become  of  her? 
The  Lady  —  For  me  there  is  always  a  tomorrow  and  a 
tomorrow,  there  always  is  for  my  sort  as  long  as  there  are 
men.  And  then  there  are  shops  and  balls,  masqued  ones  too, 
and  roles  to  be  acted. 

Harold  —  But,  Penelope,  those  curtains !  I  don't  want  to 
change.  They  are  more  wonderful  to  me  because  of  their  — 
The  Lady — Don't  you  dare  say  "age"!  No,  they  will 
wear  out  completely  while  you  are  still  young  and  then  you 
would  have  to  take  them  down  —  and  that  would  hurt. 
You  must  forget  them  and  put  up  something  new  and 
bright  —  like  yourself. 

Harold  (very  slowly)  —  And  so  like  the  sea  gulls  you  have 
come  into  my  life  —  for  just  one  passing  journey  —  we  have 
met  —  and  now  into  the  night  from  where  you  came,  you 
shall  again  disappear. 

The  Lady  —  How  clever,  Cyril!   I  wish  I  had  thought  of 
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that.  Yes,  like  a  sea  gull  —  I  have  shown  you  my  graceful 
wings  and  have  journeyed  on  your  strength  of  youth — and 
now  before  we  reach  the  shore  I  must  again  be  gone.  (After 
a  moment.)  The  time,  oh  it's  late!  And  my  ball  tonight. 
For  once  I  shall  do  it  —  Harold  West  —  goodbye  and 
good  luck. 

Harold  —  Penelope  —  Penelope  —  why  did  not  fate  cast 
me  as  your  Odysseus?  And  so  I  have  caught  you  unravel- 
ling your  web  —  but  I  shall  never,  never  forget  what  you 
have  been  to  me.    In  fancy's  dreams  to  come  I  shall  re- 


member you  as  —  Roses  and  Rain  —  a  cathedral  window 
and  the  dying  sun  dipping  into  the  sea  — 

[And  Harold  then  does  a  most  un-American  thing.  He 
presses  Penelope's  gloved  hand  to  his  lips  and  is  gone.  Pe- 
nelope sinks  back  and  her  face,  which  up  to  now  had  been  so 
full  of  merriment  and  smiles,  seems  faded  —  pale  and  worn 
and  almost  tragic.  She  applies  her  rouge  to  her  lips  and 
draws  her  sable  stole  more  tightly  around  her  and  then  she 
too  —  into  the  throbbing,  thronging  streets  —  is  gone.] 


YE  BALLADE  OF  YE  BROOKE 

i 

A  brook  —  a  tiny  flowing  spring  — 

Is  what  the  word  brings  to  your  mind; 
Though  pcets  rant  and  great  bards  sing, 

A  commoner  thing  is  hard  to  find. 
Near  every  verdant  pasture  lot, 

Near  every  meadow  —  if  you  look  — 
You'll  find  some  streamlet,  like  as  not, 

So  why  rave  I  about  a  brook? 

II 

A  crystal-clear,  fast-gushing  stream, 

An  object  seen  in  every  nation, 
Is  quite  a  minor  thing,  'twould  seem, 

To  give  a  poet  inspiration. 
And  yet  these  fellows  keep  right  on, 

And  if  you  search  a  poetry-book 
You'll  find  one  in  it  —  ten-to-one, 

So  why  rave  I  about  a  brook? 

Ill 

'Tis  true  a  brook,  when  put  to  use, 

Can  turn  the  mills  that  grind  the  flour 
That  makes  our  bread,  but  why  the  deuce 

Immortalize  that  feeble  power? 
For,  if  those  streams  should  cease  to  flow, 

Man  would  contrive,  by  hook  or  crook, 
To  grind  his  wheat  some  way,  I  know. 

So  why  rave  I  about  a  brook? 

L'Envoi 

The  poets  will  rant  —  the  bards  will  sing 
Till  they've  filled  many  a  heavy  book  — 

About  some  puny  little  spring! 
So  why  rave  I  about  a  brook? 
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ETIQUETTE 


ETIQUETTE  as  listed  in  the  dictionary  is  "The 
system  of  conventional  forms  required  by  good 
breeding,  or  to  be  observed  in  official  or  social 
life."  Now  this  definition  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  any  but 
the  subnormal  intellect  and  it  is  therefore  to  that  that  I 
am  w  riting.  Herewith  are  set  down  in  graphic  apothegms 
the  fundamentals  of  poise,  etiquette  and  the  manners  of 
society  as  employed  by  any  unfortunate  at  a  "formal 
affair"  —  dinner  five  dollars  a  plate. 

1st.  On  being  presented  to  the  hostess  one  should  bow 
nonchalantly  over  the  hand  entrusted  to  one's  keeping  and 
carefully  lick  its  back,  lengthwise  —  it  must  be  lengthwise  or 
the  effect  is  lost;  then  resuming  the  upright  position  one 
should  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  flavor  of  the  hand, 
no  matter  how  great  the  temptation  be  to  flatter  its  owner 
and  in  lucid  tones  one  should  express  one's  ecstasy  at  meet- 
ing the  member  of  the  sex  who  told  a  friend  of  hers  to  tell  a 
friend  of  his  that  his  friend,  (i.  e.  you)  would  be  welcomed 

at  an  informal  gathering  at  Mrs.   's  house  on  the 

evening  of  the  twenty-third. 

2nd.  One  should  next  glance  around  the  room  to  assure 
oneself  of  the  exits,  etc.,  and  should  then  make  a  hurried 
but  careful  examination  of  the  guests  for  the  positions  of 
valuables,  etc.  Next  with  a  graceful  loping  motion,  sidle 
over  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  female  and  after  the  usual 
exchange  of  shy  glances  and  coy  manoeuvers  engage  her  with 
the  exuberant  flow  of  one's  conversation.  Be  sure  that 
prize-fights,  chorus  girls,  French  novels,  profanity,  and  the 
mention  of  gang  fights  be  held  on  the  side  lines  of  the  topics 


under  discussion  as  they  are  for  some  unexplainable  reason 
considered  strictly  taboo. 

3rd.  When  the  butler  enters  to  announce  dinner  one 
should  not  rise  and  congratulate  him,  or  shake  hands  with 
him, or  take  any  notice  of  him  whatever;  he  is  used  to  being 
ignored  and  would  resent  any  infringement  of  the  custom. 

4th.  On  entering  the  dining-room  one  should  not  shout, 
or  make  a  break  for  the  table,  but  should  hold  oneself  in 
staid  reserve  and  when  pulling  out  milady's  chair  although 
convulsed  with  the  thought  of  what  would  happen  if  one 
did  not  push  it  back,  refrain!  —  refrain! 

5th.  At  the  table  there  are  but  a  few  essentials  to  keep 
in  mind,  —  be  alert  for  the  referee's  signal  to  start,  fear 
God,  get  as  much  of  the  silver  as  you  can  without  being  ob- 
served, refrain  from  cheering  on  the  kick-off,  regard 
each  new  course  with  a  cold,  appraising  eye,  and  above  all 
remember  that  each  is  not  the  last  and  they  are  all  capped  by 
dessert. 

6th.  As  soon  as  the  guests  have  all  finished  one  should 
dash  his  chair  as'ide,  make  a  plunge  for  the  hostess,  wrestle 
with  her  arm  till  one  considers  that  one  has  bid  her  a  satis- 
factory adieu,  pass  the  butler  without  chucking  him  under 
the  chin,  grab  one's  hat  and  the  best  coat  on  the  rack  (more 
care  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  a  cane),  open  the 
door  and  slide  down  the  balustrade  to  the  street. 

The  author  feels  that  if  these  rules  are  conscientiously 
adhered  to  the  result  encountered  will  be  an  uproarious 
success  and  the  adherent  will  instantly  become  a  "lion"  of 
the  first  calibre. 


ETUDE 

There's  beauty  and  despairing 

In  the  sighing 

Of  the  wind, 

And  a  note  of  mournful 

Wailing  in  its  song. 

Aye,  there's  beauty  and  despairing 

And  a  hint  of  melancholy  — 

Just  for  you  and  me 

It's  sighing  —  but  not  long. 

There's  glory  in  the  rising 
Of  a  gilded  castle's  turret, 
And  the  banking  of  white 
Clouds  against  the  blue; 
In   the  glisten  of  a  raindrop 
On  a  purple  flower's  petal  — 
But  the  glory's  not  for  me,  lad  — 
Or  foi  you. 

Then  there's  wonder  in  the  marvel 
Of  an  early  sunset's  colors, 
And  the  thrill  in  life  and  love,  lad  — 
It's  there  too; 

And  there's  wonder  in  the  hazel 
Of  a  maiden's  eyes  beguiling  — 
But  the  wonder's  not  for  me,  lad  — 
Or  for  you. 
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LINES  TO  MY  LADY  .45 

Talk  if  you  will  of  this  shooting  at  rest, 
With  the  strap  on  your  arm  and  the  butt  at  your  chest, 
And  a  minute  of  aim  when  the  trigger  is  pressed 
For  the  shots  that  you  plant  with  a  rifle. 

In  wide  open  reaches  the  rifle's  all  right 
When  there's  time,  space,  and  distance  and  plenty  of  light, 
But  for  work  on  the  instant,  when  shooting  is  tight, 
You  can't  get  the  slant  with  a  rifle. 

So  I'll  say  that  at  times  it  is  all  very  well  — 
But  for  deviltry,  death  and  the  raising  of  Hell 
The  Colt  .45  is  unusu'lly  swell 
And  will  do  what  you  can't  with  a  rifle. 

You  can  spatter  a  dollar  at  seventy  feet 

With  a  stunning  precision  that's  pleasing  and  neat, 

And  I'll  still  make  the  claim  that  the  Colt  can't  be  bea*-- 

A  thing  that  I  shan't  for  a  rifle. 

With  it  close  in  the  holster  that's  firm  on  your  hip, 
Not  slapping  too  low  or  making  you  trip, 
You  can  carry  or  climb  or  run  at  a  clip 
That  would  force  you  to  pant  with  a  rifle. 

So  when  something  is  crashing  the  alders  ahead, 
And  it's  death  to  the  brute  or  you  in  its  stead, 
Let  the  Colt  automat, 

The  fist-filling  "gat," 

The  chunky,  blue  cat, 
Chuck  its  competent  lead. 


There  was  a  young  man  from  the  city, 
Who  met  what  he  thought  was  a  kitty. 

He  gave  it  a  pat, 

And  said,  "Nice  little  cat," 
And  they  buried  his  clothes  out  of  pity. 


The  following  conversation  was 
held  in  the  laundry  between  the  mis- 
tress and  the  new  washwoman,  whose 
little  girl  had  been  teasing  for  some- 
thing to  eat. 

"What  a  nice  little  girl  you  have, 
Sarah !   But  she  certainly  is  spoiled." 

"Oh,  no  ma'm,  she  ain't  spoiled- 
All  nigger  babies  smell  that  way." 


The  prof  wrote  on  the  back  of  a 
theme,  "Please  write  more  legibly." 

Prep  (next  day) :  What  is  this  that 
you  wrote  on  my  paper,  sir? 


X:  Did  you  ever  take  chloroform? 
Y:  No,  who  teaches  it? 


If  a  body  see  a  body 
Flunking  in  a  quiz, 
If  a  body  help  a  body, 
Is  it  the  teacher's  biz? 


Rollo  Sevn  —  His  middle  name  is 
"Pass,"  but  this  doesn't  apply  to 
studies. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  BOY 


3.   8.063^.    En  route  to 
first  class. 


Watchful  Wifie:  Hum,  drunk 
again. 

SPIFFLICATED  Hubby:  Whoops, 
m'dear  —  hie- — so'm  I. 


PROF :  Do  you  want  to  get  fired  ? 
STUDE   (slewed):  No,   I'm  already 
lit. 


He  (hopefully):  I'm  the  best  danc- 
er in  the  country. 

She  (sweetly) :  Yes,  in  the  country. 


Mrs.  Newlywed:  What  a  lovely 
voyage  we  had  on  the  ship.  I  can 
still  feel  the  roll. 

The  Other  Half:  Your  imagi- 
nation, my  dear.  The  landlord's  got 
it. 


Mary  had  a  swarm  of  bees, 
Who  just  to  save  their  lives, 
Went  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
'Cause  Mary  had  the  hives. 


"Why  didn't  the  butterfly?" 
"Maybe  it   thought   the  kindling 
wood." 


Father  (the  next  morning) :  Mary, 
what  did  you  and  John  talk  about  last 
night? 

Mary  (innocently):  Oh,  we  talked 
about  kith  and  kin. 

Tommy  (who  had  been  under  the 
sofa) :  Yith  —  papa,  he  thays  kin  I 
have  a  kith  'n  she  thays  —  yith  you 
kin. 


Minus:  My  girl  gave  me  the  cold 
shoulder  last  night. 

Plus:  It  was  your  own  fault  for 
letting  it  get  cold. 
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The  jovial  Professor  X,  taking  rollcall  in  the  morning 
is  wondering  whether  this  curious  effect  is  due  to  his  field 
glasses  or  that  sample  of  "outside  the  law"  he  tried  the 
night  before. 


Old  Lady:  Officer,  if  I  stay  on 
this  street  will  it  take  me  to  the  li- 
brary? 

Officer:  Ms,  mum,  but  not  unless 
ye  kape  on  movin',  mum. 


A  girl  conductor  on  a  London  bus 
was  making  out  her  first  report. 
Under  the  heading  "Accidents"  she 
stated:  "Bumped  into  an  old  gent." 
Under  the  heading  "Remarks"  she 
wrote :  "Simply  awful." 


"I  see  where  the  price  of  nitrates 
has  gone  up." 

"I  should  worry!  I  never  telegraph 
anywhere." 


And  Both  ark  Very  Fragile: 
Love  is  like  a  photographic  plate  — 
it  takes  a  dark  room  to  develop  it. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

a  stock  unique  in 
Scope,  Quality  and  Value 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 

Fifth  Avenue  &37 -Street 
New  York 


She:  We  must  owe  a  lot  to  chem- 
istry. 

He:  You're  right.  Take  that  yel- 
low hair  of  you  re. 


Customer — "Do  you  ever  play  anything  by  request?" 
Delighted  Musician— "Certainly,  sir." 

Customer— "Then  I  wonder  if  you'd  play  dominoes  until  I've  finished 
mv  lunch?" 
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Ride,  and  the  girls  ride  with  you— 

Walk,  and  you  walk  alone — 


Professor  of  Astronomy;     Per-  Absent-minded    Prof:  Let's  see, 

haps  it  will  be  clearer  if  I  let  my  hat  Here  lies  William  Clvde'  what  am  I  looking  for,  Flora  or  Fau- 

represent  the  moon.     Now  is  there  Stepped  On  a  banana  '  .  ,       .          „  ,    „  , 

any  question?  And  §tarted  to  s]yc|e,  Caddy:  It  s  a  lost  golf  ball  you  re 

Brilliance:  Is  the  moon  inhabit-  looking  for,  sir,  I  don't  know  what 

ed?  your  pet  name  for  it  is. 


We  never  cut  corners — 
Full  value  always. 
See  our  first  showing  this  term  at 
141  Main  Street: 

Wednesday,  February  16th 
Thursday,  "  17th 

The  best  of  everything  prep  school 
and  college  men  wear. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four       at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"     Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


"Neither  a  borrower  be/'  said  the  burglar. 


Instructor  (in  a  theological  seminary):  "Now  let  us 
suppose  the  offering  is  about  to  be  received.  You,  Retsi- 
nim,  are  the  minister.   What  saying  would  you  repeat?" 

Retsinim  (just  awakening  jrom  a  trip  in  the  clouds,  catch- 
ing only  the  last  sentence:)  "A  fool  and  his  money  soon 
parted." 


There  once  was  a  scheming  young  lad 
Who  of  prom  debts  quite  a  few  had, 
So  he  wrote  to  each  girl 
And  he  promised  a  whirl — 
Oh  Boy!  but  I'll  bet  he's  glad. 


Mike:  Just  before  New  Year's  Bill  told  me  he  was  going 
on  one  last  spree. 

Ike:  Did  he? 

Mike:  Yes,  he  drank  some  wood  alcohol. 

— Tiger 


The  Andover  Press 

JOHN   N.  COLE 

PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 

School  and  College  Printing-  a  Specialty 


Andover     -     -  Massachusetts 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1780 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 


CATALOGUE    SENT   ON  REQUEST 


Henry  E.  Russell                             Samuel  B.  Reed 
Gerald  II.  Noonan                           Wm.  Gordon  Means 
Robert  J.  Dunkle                            John  A.  Curran 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.                   Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

INSURE    YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND   PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST   LOSS   BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 

Large  and  Diversified 
List  of 
Investment  Bonds 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Securities 

62  Cedar  Street                   New  York 

Boston      Chicago       Buffalo  Cleveland 
Philadelphia        Minneapolis  Baltimore 

I 


A  Prudential  Endowment  Policy 

enables  you  to  do  two  things  at  one  time,  and  do  both  well. 

First:  It  enables  you  to  save  money  for  yourself  on  a  regular 
systematic  plan,  the  amount  to  be  payable  to  you  in  cash,  at 
the  end  of  a  definite  period. 

Second:  It  enables  you  to  provide  life  insurance  protection  for 
your  mother,  or  anyone  helping  you  financially. 

Premiums  are  Low  Dividends  Substantial 

Policies  Liberal 

The    Prudential    Insurance   Company   of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
FORREST  F.  DRY  DEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 

42  Broadway,  New  York 


Investment  Securities 


Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Providence  Portland 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


We  are  now  the  engravers  for  The  Mirror.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you  ?  It  means  much  to  us ;  it  means  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  arrangements  let  us  talk  with  you. 

We    make    every   kind   of  plate    used  for  printing 

Designers,  Illustrators  Engravers,  Electrotypers 

Wood  Engravers  Color  Plate  Makers 

SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING  AND 
ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 

394  Atlantic  Avenue  .  .  Boston,  Massachusetts 

M  \\  YORK  PROVIDENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1318 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8S00 

Ready-made  Outdoor  Gear  for  Winter 

Heavy  Homespun  Norfolk*  &  Knickers 
Short  Warms,  Leather  &  Leather-lined  Jackets 
Wool  Waistcoats,  Caps,  Gloves 
Mufflers,  Stockings  and  Half-Hose 
Skating  and  Skiing  Boots 
Heavy-weight  Shoes,  Boots,  Puttees,  Spats,  etc , 

We  have  made  Substantial  Reductions  in  Prices 
throughout  our  Stock  of 
Ready-made  and  Custom  Clothing 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor. BOYUSTON 


NEWPORT 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 


The  Ancient  Roman 

Oh,  the  Roman  was  a  rogue, 
He  erat,  was.  iubettum  ; 
He  ran  his  automobilis 
And  smoked  his  cigarettum. 

He  wore  a  diamond  studibus 
An  elegant  cravatum, 
A  maxima  cum  laude  shirt, 
And  suit  of  laude  checkum! 

He  loved  the  luscious  hie,  haec,  hoc, 
And  bet  on  games  and  equi; 
At  times  he  won,  at  others  though, 
He  got  it  in  the  nequi. 

He  winked  (quousque  tandem?) 
At  puellas  in  the  Forum, 
And  sometimes  even  made 
Those  goo-goo  oculorum. 


-The  Midway 


Stude:  What  is  periphrasis? 

Prof:  It  is  simply  a  circumlocutory  and  pleonastic  cycle 
of  oratorical  sonorosity,  circumscribing  an  atom  of  ideal 
lost  in  a  verbal  profundity. 

Stude:  That's  what  I  thought. 

■ — The  Midway 


Let's  Go ! 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  in  Boston 

There's  the  Lenox 


There's  the  Brunswick 


MifQQiS  1  , 
tS3  3  3  a  iBJt  yyjj^!3l! 


Boylston  Street  at  Exeter 


IPMiTL 


Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Sq. 


Almost  everything  for  a  good  time  is  here  — 
theatres  and  the  rest  are  nearby. 
Cheerful  and  adept  service  will  surround  you  and 
your  friends  at  The  Lenox  and  The  Brunswick, 
no  matter  how  brief  your  stay. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


Importers  of  English  Hooks 


37  Cornhill,    Boston,  Mass. 


Andover 
Steam  Laundry 


WALTER   I.  MORSE 

HARDWARE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools  Paints,  Oils 

Main  Street    ■    Andover,  Mass. 


THE   PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  single  or  en  suite  Private  baths 

Diagram  and  rates  on  application 


JOHN  M.  STEWART 


Proprietor 


Telephone  7071 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


SEASONABLE  FLOWERS  AT  ALL  TIMES 


MEMBER    OF    FLORIST    TELEGRAPH  DELIVERY 


Flowers  delivered  to  all  parts  of  U.S.  and  Canada 


The  Minimum  of  Chance 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  two  surest  things  in  the  world 
are  death  and  taxes.  That's  wrong.  The  surest  thing  in  the 
world  is  that  Harding  won't  reappoint  Burleson  postmaster 
general. — Sun  Dial. 


Clarice:  Do  you  approve  of  the  Volstead  Act.J 
Misfit:  Well,  — er  —  no.     I   never  enjoy  vaudeville. 

— Show  Me. 


Positively 


Frosh  :  Only  fools  are  positive! 
Ditto:  Are  you  sure? 
Frosh:  I'm  positive. — Burr. 


Now,  I'll  Match  You 

Mike:  Give  me  a  match,  Ike. 
Ike:  Here  you  is. 

Mike:  Well,  bless  me,  if  somebody  ain't  swiped  my  pipe. 
Ike:  Dat's  too  bad.    Giff  me  my  match. — Chaparral. 


A  kiss  on  the  brow  is  chaste, 

A  kiss  on  the  hand  is  fashion, 
A  kiss  on  the  cheek  is  waste, 

A  kiss  on  the  lips  is  —  held  by  some 

eminent  bacteriologists  to  be  unsanitary. 

— Record 


ANDOVER 

Seal  Pins,  Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 


J.  D.  BLACKSHAW 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Dante:  What  are  you  writing  now,  dear? 
Dante:  Oh,  Hell,  you  wouldn't  understand  it! — Record 


"Tom  certainly  is  lucky." 

"He  broke  his  hip  in  an  auto  accident." 

"Well?" 

"But  his  flask  wasn't  even  cracked." 


-Widow 


A  Definition 


Each  flea  firmly  believes  that  he  lives  on  the  most  won 
derful  dog  in  the  world.   That's  patriotism.  — Judge 


"Ike  Newton  had  the  dope  when  he  went  to  college." 
"Howsat?" 

"They  say  he  used  to  put  quicksand  in  the  prof's  hour 
glass  so's  to  shorten  that  hour."  — Brown  Jug 


In  the  Front  Row 

Wrinkle,  wrinkle,  little  star; 

Show  how  old  you  really  are; 
Through  my  lorgnette  I  can  trace 

Furrows  in  your  smiling  face! 


Nels:  Can  you  carry  a  tune,  Pat? 
Pat:  Certainly. 

Nels:  Well,  carry  that  one  out  and  bury  it. 


-Judge 


-Burr 


SCHOOL  GROUPS 

AND 

CLASS  PICTURES 

CAN  BE  HAD  AT  STUDIO 


This  is  the  term  for 
Individual  Photographs 


COME  EARLY! 

COME  NOW! 


HUNTRESS— PHOTOGRAPHER 


ARROW  COLLARS 
AND  SHIRTS 


AT 


FRANK  L.  COLE'S 


44  MAIN  STREET 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  6  years 


The 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
IMioto  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
.    Liquid  Paste 
'     Offiee  Paste 
(     Vegetable  Glue.  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins*  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers'  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"Accept  my  love!"  the  Freshman  cried, 
"Accept  and  marry  me ! 

Like  a  fragile  vine, 

You  need  to  twine 
For  support  round  a  stalwart  tree!" 

"It  cannot  he,"  the  maiden  said, 
"Though  you  are  like  a  tree  I've  seen; 

Oh,  there's  one,  look!" 

The  Freshman  shook, 
It  was  an  Evergreen. 


-Burr 


Rensselaer 


Established  1824 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Polytechnic 


Engineering 
and  Science 


Institute 


Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.).  Mechanical 
Engineering  CM.  E.),  Electrical  Engineering  ( E.  E.), 
Chemical  Engineering  (Ch.  E.),  and  General  Science 
IB.  S.).    Also  Graduate  and  Special  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Me- 
chanical and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  W.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


1819    One  Hundred  and  Two  Years  of  Service  1921 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


SMART  &  FLAGG.  AGENTS.  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


— SPALD ING— 

Athletic 
Equipment 
For  Every 
Indoor 
And 
Outdoor 
Sport 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

74  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EAGLE  "MIKADO 


PENCIL  No.  174 


eagle  M  ¥M  9k  r>  ©«N?  2  *  L^TOW^S- 


For  sale  at  your  dealers  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


How  is  a  Wireless 

Message  Received? 

EVERY  incandescent  lamp  has  a  filament.    Mount  a  metal 
plate  on  a  wire  in  the  lamp  near  the  filament.    A  current 
leaps  the  space  between  the  filament  and  the  plate  when  the 
filament  glows. 

Edison  first  observed  this  phenomenon  in  1883.  Hence  it  was 
called  the  "Edison  effect." 

Scientists  long  studied  the  "effect"  but  they  could  not  explain 
it  satisfactorily.  Now,  after  years  of  experimenting  with  Crookes 
tubes,  X-ray  tubes  and  radium,  it  is  known  that  the  current  that  leaps 
across  is  a  stream  of  "electrons" —  exceedingly  minute  particles  nega- 
tively charged  with  electricity. 

These  electrons  play  an  important  part  in  wireless  communica- 
tion. When  a  wire  grid  is  interposed  between  the  filament  and  the 
plate  and  charged  positively,  the  plate  is  aided  in  drawing  electrons 
across;  but  when  the  grid  is  charged  negatively  it  drives  back  the  elec- 
trons. A  very  small  charge  applied  to  the  grid,  as  small  as  that  re- 
ceived from  a  feeble  wireless  wave,  is  enough  to  vary  the  electron 
stream. 

So  the  grid  in  the  tube  enables  a  faint  wireless  impulse  to  control 
the  very  much  greater  amount  of  energy  in  the  flow  of  electrons,  and 
so  radio  signals  too  weak  to  be  perceived  by  other  means  become  per- 
ceptible by  the  effects  that  they  produce.  Just  as  the  movement  of 
a  throttle  controls  a  great  locomotive  in  motion,  so  a  wireless  wave, 
by  means  of  the  grid,  affects  the  powerful  electron  stream. 

All  this  followed  from  studying  the  mysterious  "Edison  effect"— 
a  purely  scientific  discovery. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  results  will  follow  from  research  in  pure 
science.  Sooner  or  later  the  world  must  benefit  practically  from  the 
discovery  of  new  facts. 

For  this  reason  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  are  concerned  as  much  with  investigations  in  pure  science 
as  they  are  with  the  improvement  of  industrial  processes  and  products. 
They,  too,  have  studied  the  "Edison  effect"  scientifically.  The  result 
has  been  a  new  form  of  electron  tube,  known  as  the  "pliotron",  a  type 
of  X-ray  tube  free  from  the  vaearies  of  the  old  tube;  and  the  "kene- 
tron",  which  is  called  by  electrical  engineers  a  "rectifier"  because  it 
has  the  property  of  changing  an  alternating  into  a  direct  current. 

All  these  improvements  followed  because  the  Research  Labora- 
tories try  to  discover  the  "how"  of  things.  Pure  science  always 
justifies  itself. 


Gee©ralfpEI@<otric 

General  Office  COHlp^HV  Schenectady, N.Y. 


Dorset 


Arrow 

Collar 
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Shoe  laces  are  exposed  to  wear  and  weather,  dirt  and 
polish.  They  soon  fade  and  fray  unless  braided  from 
yarns  of  sturdy  quality,  fast  in  color. 

To  get  the  best  in  shoe  laces,  look  for  the  gold  and 
white  label  and  the  trade  mark  BEADED.  There  are 
many  imitations,  but  none  equal  the  quality  of  genuine 


Shoe  Laces 

Manufactured  by  UNITED  LACE  &  BRAID  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Series  21  Special-Six  Sedan 

—  the  enclosed  car  de  luxe 


The  commodious  interior  of 
the  tonneau  is  indicated  by 
this  view.  Plenty  of  room  for 
three  adults  to  stretch  out 
comfortably— deep,  soft,  dur- 
able upholstery. 


THOUGH  moderate  in  price,  the  Special- Six  Sedan  is 
a  quality  car  throughout,  and  its  solidity  of  construc- 
tion and  abundance  of  power  combine  to  make  it  a  car 
of  unusual  comtort  and  satisfaction. 

Truly  ,  it  is  the  closed  car  de  luxe — with  rain-proof  wind- 
shield, silver-faced  jeweled  8-day  clock,  artistic  cut-glass 
dome  light,  massive  head-lights  of  unique  design,  automatic 
window  regulators,  silk  roller  curtains  at  windows,  Cord 
Tires  and  countless  other  quality  features. 

Mounted  upon  the  Studebaker  Special- Six  chassis, with 
50-horsepower  motor,  this  Sedan  has  the  ability  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  meet  every  emergency  of  service. 


$2750 

Cord  Tire  Equipped 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


THIS     IS     A     STUDEBAKER  YEAR 


FINCHLEY  ANNOUNCES 
AN  EXHIBITION  OF  CLOTHING 
AND  HABERDASHERY  FOR  COLLEGE  MEN 


MARCH  23rd 
141  MAIN  STREET 


THOMAS  CARLSON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


SUITS 

O  VER-GARMENTS 
GOLF  SUITS 

TUXEDO  AND  FULL  DRESS  SUITS 


WHITE  OXFORD  AND  MADRAS 
SHIRTS,  COLLAR  ATTACHED 
NECKWEAR 
HATS  AND  CAPS 


FINCHLEY  DESIRES  TO  SUPPLY  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ACCORD  WITH  YOUR 
OWN  IDEAS  OF  STYLE.  THE  MATERIALS  ARE  OF  UNQUESTIONED  QUALITY 
AT  PRICES  STRICTLY  IN  ACCORD  WITH  PRESENT-DAY  ECONOMY  DEMANDS. 

CUSTOM  FINISH  WITHOUT 
THE  ANNOYANCE  OF  A  TRY-ON 

READY-  TO- PUT-ON 


IFIMCffiinJEY 

OWost  46th.  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ELEGY 


How  many  years  in  chapel  you  have  sate 
With  quiet,  unassuming  manliness; 
How  often  you  have  trod  with  eagerness 
The  way  to  class,  a  record  to  create; 
How  long  'midst  us  you've  helped  to  stimulate 
Our  minds  to  thoughts  of  good  and  nobleness 
How  ne'er  regretfully  did  wrong  suppress: 
Causing  us  thus  to  see  —  and  venerate. 

O  God,  we  pray,  that  thou  wilt  not  impart 
Too  often  in  our  midst,  that  one  of  these, 
Our  well-belov'd  instructor,  who  became 
Tradition  with  us,  should  from  us  depart. 
Your  mem'ry  hallowed  may  yet  appease 
Our  grief;  but  here  'twill  never  be  the  same. 
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EDITORIALS 


An  Appeal  —  Mirror  to  the  School 


EVERY  member  of  the  school  must  understand  that 
this  year  the  Mirror  has  done  its  best  to  rise 
from  the  degrading  rut  into  which  it  had  fallen 
during  the  preceding  years.  We  realize  more  than  you 
that  the  Mirror  is  not  an  overly  popular  campus  publication 
and  realizing  it,  balk  at  the  fact.  There  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  the  Mirror  should  not  exert  the  influence  and 
have  the  prestige  at  Andover  The  Tiger  has  at  Princeton  or 
the  Record  at  Yale, except  unwarranted,  bigoted  prejudice 
and  absolute  lack  of  support  from  the  members  of  the 
school.  The  Mirror  is  your  magazine  and  it  is  what  you 
make  it.  Among  600  students  there  must  be  more  than  the 
extremely  desultory  talent  which  we  have  had  to  work 
with  this  year.  If  there  isn't, the  school  is  certainly  in  a 
bad  way  mentally  and  needs  a  radical  change  of  some  sort. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  get  out  a  Commencement  number 
of  the  Mirror  that  will  be  a  credit  to  Phillips  Academy  in 
every  way,  seriously  and  humorously;  to  do  this  we  must 


have  material  and  to  get  material  some  of  the  complacent, 
self-recognized  geniuses  that  flatten  the  seats  of  the  grill 
and  expound  their  truly  staggering  theories  on  everything 
from  chorus  girls  to  religion  to  desist  for  a  few  minutes 
from  their  damning  of  the  magazine  to  write  something 
that  will  really  make  it  good  and  put  it  on  a  plane  with  other 
magazines  that  contain  high-class  literary  talent. 

You  must  have  views  on  something,  and  if  you  consider 
that  they  are  good  enough  to  argue  for,  why  not  put  them  in 
print  and  give  other  people  a  chance  to  tear  them  to  pieces? 
Literature  today  as  a  field  is  one  of  the  greatest  the  world 
over,  and  new  and  wonderful  vistas  are  opening  every  day 
for  the  attainment  of  renown  and  success.  We  do  not  nec- 
essarily intimate  that  the  school  is  crowded  with  geniuses, 
but  if  you  have  any  liking  for  literature,  or  if  you  have  any 
ability  in  writing  by  all  means  start  now  to  indulge  it  as  it 
will  certainly  do  you  no  harm  and  in  the  end  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good. 


Book  Review 


THE  Mirror  is  inaugurating  in  its  April  issue,  which 
will  appear  shortly  after  the  school  opens  for  the 
Spring  term,  a  Book  Review  Department.  Several 
of  the  prominent  publishing  houses  have  co-operated  with 
us  and  we  shall  review  some  five  or  six  of  the  newest  books. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  section  will  receive  the  attention  of  all 
the  school  and  that  your  reading  may  be  somewhat  guided 
by  this  monthly  review  section.  The  Bookstore  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  as  many  of  these  books  as  possible  on  hand 
and  will  be  glad  to  obtain  any  you  choose  to  order. 


TIME     A  SONNET 

The  hours  drag  on  with  heavy,  leaden  feet; 
The  months  and  years  go  softly  fleeting  by, 
Until  I  wonder,  are  they  worth  a  sigh? 
A  tear?  or  worth  a  smile?  these  bitter-sweet 
Same  hours  that  drag  and  years  that  swiftly  fleet 
Across  my  weary  life ....  The  hours  last 
So  very  long  that  are  the  bitterest; 
So  soon  —  so  very  soon  are  gone  the  sweet .... 

The  hours  creep  past;  the  bitter  years  flit  on; 

But  why  should  1  stay  through  the  pantomime? 

It's  true  that  under  tears  there's  always  laughter, 
But ,  under  laughter,  tears.   .   .   .  Here,  alone 

The  seconds  are  infinities  of  time, 

And  yet — they're  gone  forever — gone!  .  .  .  And  after? 
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KISMET 


THE  spell  of  the  night  was  on  them  both.  The 
loneliness  of  the  place,  the  whistling  and  moan- 
ing of  the  wind  rustling  the  branches  and  the  oc- 
casional hoot  of  a  screech-owl  —  all  these  combined  were 
enough  to  occasion  in  them  that  combined  feeling  of  fear 
and  ecstasy  which  every  man  experiences  at  least  once  in 
the  course  of  his  natural  life.  "  I  wonder,"  said  Melady,  in 
a  slightly  awed  tone  of  voice,  "if  the  dead  ever  return?" 

Why  is  it  that  even  to  the  bravest  of  us  there  always 
comes  the  same  sensation,  the  same  strange  desire  to  talk 
of  the  dead  and  of  those  things  in  which  we  do  not  believe, 
and  yet  of  which  we  are  unconsciously  afraid,  when  sur- 
rounded by  weird  locations?  Why  is  it  that  even  when  we 
do  not  express  our  thoughts  we  are  all  of  us  fearful  of  the 
unknown ;  why  is  it  that  our  souls  seem  to  be  transported  to 
regions  far  away,  to  lands  unheard  of ;  that  we  seem  to  be  a 
different  person  among  different  surroundings?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  still  have  some  remnant  of  doubt  about  such 
things  classed  by  ourselves  in  our  infancy  as  ghosts,  or 
simply  because  we  are  influenced  by  prevailing  conditions? 
Can  it  be  explained  how  the  childish  mind,  unerring  in 
instinct,  invariably  forms  the  conclusion  that  goblins  and 
witches  actually  do  exist  or  how  the  only  reason  for  his 
change  of  opinion  as  he  grows  older  is  that  he  sees  all  about 
him  believing  contrary  to  his  first  supposition?  Are  these 
goblins  and  witches  realities  under  different  names  and 
forms  than  those  we  ourselves  have  bestowed  upon  them  and 
supposed  them  to  have,  but  equally  to  be  feared  and  gloried 
in  as  we  then  did  fear  and  glory  in  them? 

James  Melady  was  far  from  a  coward.  He  had  fought 
in  the  War,  he  had  been  a  rider  on  the  Western  plains,  and 
he  had  travelled  all  over  the  world  before  his  present  trip  in 
the  wilds  of  Russia,  in  locations  where  even  the  rumors  of 
the  bitter  strife  waging  in  other  parts  of  the  world  had  not 
penetrated.  His  purpose  would  be  hard  to  define.  His 
nerves,  still  intact  but  nevertheless  nearly  worn  from  with- 
standing the  fearful  strain,  seemed  to  him  to  be  desirous  of  a 
little  rest  and  repose.  Why  he  had  chosen  Russia  as  his 
destination  he  himself  did  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  partly 
because  his  companion,  Barker  Allen,  had  had  some  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  that  country,  and  perhaps  it  was  also  be- 
cause some  mysterious  hand  seemed  to  be  beckoning  to  him 
from  the  wilderness  and  some  wild,  savage  call  seemed  to  be 
compelling  him  by  a  strange  magnetic  power  to  travel  to- 
ward that  distant  land. 

His  query,  addressed  only  to  himself  and  requiring  no 
answer,  was  also  the  voiced  thought  of  his  companion.  It 
seemed  to  both  as  if  some  spell,  a  relic  of  a  bygone  age,  was 
slowly  overcoming  them,  playing  havoc  with  their  imagina- 
tion, and  causing  them  even  to  see  and  believe  in  things 
which  neither  had  ever  considered  seriously  before  that 


night.  "If  they  could,  we  would  know  far  more  about 
what  goes  on  around  us  than  we  do  now,"  said  Allen,  silently 
getting  up  and  walking  toward  the  door.  "They  could  tell 
us  about  the  hereafter;  about  the  Heaven  and  Hell  no  man 
knows,  about  —  everything." 

Melady  did  not  answer.  He  simply  sat  in  his  chair  and 
thought,  thought  of  the  suppositions  of  his  childhood,  of 
his  unreasoning  theories  concerning  all  matters,  and  last 
of  all,  concerning  his  instinctive  fear  of  the  dark  and  un- 
known. He  saw  himself  in  his  mind's  eye  lying  trembling 
in  his  bed,  for  as  a  child  he  had  been  a  coward ;  as  a  man  he 
was  a  hero.  So  it  is  with  all  of  us.  What  we  are  as  children 
and  youths  we  are  not  as  men.  What  ideas  and  ambitions 
we  form  in  our  childhood  and  in  our  young  manhood  we  do 
not  retain  or  accomplish  in  our  real  manhood. 

Silently  Allen  opened  the  door.  "I  thought  I  heard 
someone  outside,"  he  said  turning.  His  face  was  deadly  pale ; 
his  eyes  seemed  to  glitter  like  an  icicle  reflecting  a  winter's 
sun.  His  whole  appearance  suggested  but  one  thing,  that 
this  man,  this  hero,  who  had  received  decoration  after 
decoration  and  honor  after  honor  for  extraordinary  bravery 
in  the  recent  war,  this  cowboy  who  had  been  particularly 
noted  for  his  reckless  and  dashing  courage,  was  afraid ;  not 
afraid  of  realities,  but  of  products  of  his  imagination.  When 
a  board  creaked,  when  there  was  some  unwarranted  noise 
either  outside  the  cabin  or  inside  it,  a  shiver  seemed  to  run 
down  his  spine,  his  heart  was  poised  in  his  throat,  where  he 
could  hear  it  beat  and  feel  its  quavering  pounding,  as  he 
turned  his  abnormally  pale  face  toward  James  Melady.  The 
latter  tried  to  laugh.  "Some  animal,  most  likely,"  was 
his  explanation  of  the  affair. 

Allen  shook  his  head  slowly.  "No,"  he  said.  "A  mes- 
senger from  the  dead!" 

Melady  turned  a  surprised  countenance  towards  his 
companion.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  anything 
peculiar  about  the  place  where  they  were;  his  nerves  were 
simply  influenced  by  the  strange  and  somewhat  weird  lo- 
cation ;  as  yet,  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  believe  what 
could  not  be,  which  was  not—  But  what  was  the 
matter  with  his  companion,  that  he  should  talk  in  such  wild 
and  incomprehensible  terms?  His  own  remark,  or  rather 
query,  as  to  whether  the  dead  ever  returned,  had  only  been 
caused  by  the  great  strain  which  their  lonely  existence  was 
causing  them  to  undergo.  Once  more  he  looked  at  Allen, 
and  this  time  saw  him  actually  becoming  livid.  He  got  up 
and  shook  him,  shook  him  roughly,  for  he  thought  that  was 
the  only  way  to  wake  up  his  friend  and  bring  him  to  his 
senses.  But  Allen  merely  swayed  in  an  unconscious  rhythm. 
His  eyes,  a  minute  before  so  glittering,  were  now  becoming 
dull  and  stupid.  The  lividness  of  his  face,  the  apparent 
lifelessness  of  his  body,  both  seemed  to  point  to  what  was 
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the  matter  with  his  friend.  But  that  Barker  Allen  would 
succumb  to  solitude  and  silence  when  he  had  been  through 
carnage  and  such  a  fearful  medley  of  noises  as  only  war  can 
produce,  had  never  seemed  possible.  Another  glance  in  the 
direction  of  his  comrade  made  him  sure  that  his  brain 
was  affected,  even  if  only  temporarily. 

But  what  was  that  strange  feeling  and  sensation  that  was 
stealing  over  him?  What  manner  of  influence  was  it  by 
which  the  lethargic  figure  of  Allen  was  gradually  over- 
coming him?  Tiny  red  spots  danced  before  his  eyes;  he  no 
longer  seemed  to  be  in  a  cabin,  but  in  some  remote,  far-off 
place.  And  then  before  him  appeared  man  after  man  he 
had  known.  He  saw  the  friends  of  his  childhood,  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  the  friends  of  his  manhood,  and  lastly 
the  friends  he  had  met  and  seen  die  in  the  war;  of  these  the 
last  were  most  clear  and  most  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  Me- 
lady.  His  brain  was  numb,  yet  whirring  around  as  if  a 
thousand  devils  were  playing  hide-and-seek  within  his 
head.  And  then  suddenly  the  meaning  of  it  all  flashed 
upon  him :  he  was  being  hypnotized !  He  fought  against  it 
with  all  the  power  that  remained  in  him,  he  struggled 
against  it  as  he  had  fought  against  the  Germans  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne.  But  it  was  useless.  The  thing, 
whatever  it  was,  slowly  overcame  him,  and  in  a  minute  he 

lay  unconscious. 

******** 

"I  often  wondered,"  said  Mr.  Duncan,  the  lawyer,  just 
what  becomes  of  all  the  people  you  meet  every  day." 

The  answer  was  rather  startling.    "They  all  die." 

Duncan  burst  out  laughing.  "Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
your  head  is  full  of  nothing  or  not,"  was  his  rather  dis- 
comfiting remark.  "And  yet,"  he  continued,  "you've 
helped  me  solve  more  cases  than  I  can  count." 

"That's  because  I  answer  questions  when  I'm  asked 
them  and  look  at  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  men  see 
them,"  answered  this  strange  personage,  not  even  smiling 
at  the  astonishing  combination  he  himself  had  drawn. 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  lawyer,  leading  the  talk  into  other 
channels  on  purpose  to  have  his  companion  expound  some 
of  his  theories,  "answer  me  this  question.  Is  hypnotism  a 
fact?" 

The  other  nodded.  "It  is  also  true,"  he  said,  "that  a 
man  when  hypnotized  is  able  to  see  all  the  things  which  have 
occurred  to  him  in  former  times  as  they  actually  were, 
stripped  of  all  false  pretense  and  lies.  For  example  —  if 
you  had  wronged  a  man  and  he  was  unaware  of  it,  if  that 
man  were  hypnotized  even  twenty  years  after  that,  he 
woukl  be  able  to  tell,  after  recovering,  about  whatever  lies 
and  falsehoods  you  deceived  him  with." 

Duncan  looked  at  him  smilingly. 

"Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  who  would  want  to  kill  you 
if  anyone  happened  to  hypnotize  some  of  your  victims." 

"Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  my  honor,  Mr. 
Markle,"  said  the  lawyer,  haughtily. 

"Oh,  you're  perfectly  welcome,  I'm  sure,"  answered  the 
amateur  philosopher.    "But  don't  try  to  deceive  me.  I 


know  you,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  admire  you.  I'm  no  better 
myself  and  don't  want  to  be,  except  in  this  way,  that  I'm 
not  a  hypocrite.  What  I  say  or  do  I  don't  disguise.  As  you 
said  a  minute  ago,  I've  helped  you  in  a  good  many  of  your 
cases;  in  fact,  I've  not  only  helped  you  in  them,  but  saved 
them  for  you.  You  know  that,  although  you  won't  admit 
it.  My  theory  is  that  there  is  no  difference  between  good 
and  bad.  Men  distinguish  between  them,  or  pretend  to, 
but  does  that  prove  anything?  The  only  real  difference  is 
that  which  God  makes,  not  that  which  men  make.  But  I 
must  be  going.  Good-night."  And  he  passed  out  of  the 
door. 

Mr.  Duncan  sat  silent  for  a  long  time  after  Markle  had 
departed.  His  thoughts  wandered  back  many  years  to 
those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  they  were  many.  Among 
them  were  men  of  all  classes,  for  as  a  lawyer  Thomas  Dun- 
can had  hardly  been  restricted  to  one  class. 

The  lamp  was  burning  low.  The  flickering  glare  it  threw 
all  over  the  room  lent  a  ghastly  air  to  everything.  Moon- 
beams appeared,  and  they  too  flickered.  They  danced 
around  the  room  in  weird  and  fantastic  forms.  They  came 
near  to  Duncan  and  then  darted  away,  as  if  afraid  to  touch 
him.  They  assumed  a  definite  shape.  From  them  definite 
faces  seemed  to  emerge,  faces  hideously  distorted,  distorted 
by  that  unmistakable  expression  of  vindictive  hate  and  de- 
sire for  revenge  that  can  never  be  forgotten  when  once  seen. 

The  figure  in  the  chair  sat  bolt  upright.  What  was  that 
standing  in  front  of  him,  a  phantom  or  a  reality?  Surely 
those  eyes,  those  coal-black  eyes,  belonged  to  none  but  James 
Melady;  James  Melady  whom  he  had  wronged  and  be- 
trayed and  forsaken;  James  Melady  who  never  knew  his 
duplicity;  James  Melady,  brave,  noble-minded,  generous 
and  yet  endowed  with  a  lust  for  revenge  which,  no  matter 
how  mild  and  meek  he  may  be,  lies  dormant  in  the  heart  of 
every  man,  ready  to  spring  on  its  prey  at  the  least  provoca- 
tion. He  was  conscious  that  the  phantom  was  speaking,  but 
what  he  knew  not.  He  thought  of  what  Markle  had  said 
that  night,  and  he  thought  of  the  distorted  fancies  of  an 
imaginative  brain.  Which  was  the  cause  of  this  terrible 
and  horrible  experience  which  he  was  undergoing?  Was 
James  Melady  there,  or  was  his  ghost,  or  was  there  noth- 
ing? Duncan's  nerves  were  gradually  cracking  under  the 
strain.  W7eird  visions,  now  not  merely  Melady,  but  of 
many  others,  danced  before  his  eyes.  He  wondered  whether 
death  were  such  a  terrible  thing  after  all,  and  imagined 
himself  undergoing  excruciating  tortures  at  the  hands  of 
his  many  enemies.  His  cowardly  soul  trembled  and  writhed 
in  agony  as  he  saw  himself  enduring  all  the  torments  and 
desecrations  of  Hell.  Strangely  enough,  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  devils  with  red-hot  pitchforks,  as  he  had 
once  imagined  Hell  to  be.  His  mind  was  being  slowly 
brought  to  the  point  where  he  was  midway  between  in- 
sanity and  a  purpose  which  seemed  to  desire  nothing  except 
to  kill  —  kill  —  grind  slowly  to  death  with  pain,  even  it  the 
object  of  it  were  himself.  Dazed,  bewildered,  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  was  doing,  he  rose,  groped  blindly  for  the  table 
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drawer,  and  drawing  out  a  pistol  fired  blindly  into  space, 
and  then,  now  thoroughly  crazed  raised  the  muzzle  to  his 
own  head  —  and  pulled  the  trigger  

The  sun  rose,  revealing  two  bodies  lying  dead  in  the  room. 
Both  and  their  immediate  surroundings  were  covered  with 
blood.  But  they  were  not  the  only  ones  there.  Leaning 
against  the  table  was  a  strange  man,  while  who  was  that 
calmly  sitting  in  the  armchair  smoking  a  cigarette?  Who 
but  Harold  Markle,  philosopher  and  lawyer,  who  but  the 
night  before  had  raised  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  dead  men 
thoughts  which  were  the  indirect  cause  of  his  death.  And 
what  was  he  doing?  Just  explaining  the  entire  matter  to  his 
companion. 

'  'You  see  it  was  this  way,"  he  began.  "  I  first  discovered 
a  man  who  possessed  the  natural  talent  and  who  was 
friendly  to  Melady,  and  instructed  him  in  hypnotism.  He 
hypnotized  Melady  after  a  lot  of  trouble  and  a  good  many 
tries,  for  our  friend  here,"  pointing  to  the  other  body, 


"had  a  very  strong  personality.  By  this  means  the  lust  for 
revenge  was  stirred  up  in  him,  and — he  came  here.  I 
found  him,  pretended  to  have  a  grudge  against  Duncan 
also,  arranged  for  the  latter 's  murder,  and  expected  to  have 
it  done.  Only  Melady  didn't  do  it  right.  He  came  to  Dun- 
can's room  last  night,  hypnotized  him  himself,  and  then 
proceeded  to  allow  him  to  kill  both  of  them.  You  see, 
that's  what  Melady  wanted  to  happen.  He  was  tired  of 
life,  knew  he'd  get  caught  anyway,  and  so  adopted  this 
very  convenient  method.  For  it  was  convenient,"  added 
the  singular  man,  on  reflection. 

"And  where  do  you  come  in?"  asked  the  other  curiously. 

"In  two  ways.  I  wanted  to  see  Duncan  killed  without 
doing  it  myself  and  the  best  way  to  provoke  his  enemy's 
wrath  was  not  to  simply  tell  it  to  him,  but  to  let  him  ex- 
perience it  in  a  hallucination.  Hence  Barker  Allen, 
alias  Professor  Clark,"  answered  Markle,  bowing  to  the 
other.  "In  the  second  place  I  inherit  all  of  Duncan's  for- 
tune. Two  very  good  reasons,  I  think."  And  Harold 
Markle  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  towards  the  ceiling. 


FROM  OUTER  COLD 

Our  snowshoes  rattled  on  the  hard  packed  snow 
As  we  were  crossing  o'er  the  trampled  trail. 
We  heard  the  wind  along  the  stream  bed  wail, 
Now  rise  and  shriek,  now  threaten  deep  and  low 
As  if  it  wished  to  cow  some  weaker  foe. 
The  surface  drift  was  driv'n  before  the  gale, 
And  cut  our  bearded  faces  like  a  flail; 
Low  leaning  forward  as  we  felt  it  blow. 
Behind  the  bank  we  saw  the  sun's  arc  sink; 
Intenser  grew  the  cold  that  roused  us  on, 
And  stirred  us  to  increase  our  rapid  stride 
Until  we  soon  had  passed  the  river's  brink, 
And  reached  our  cabin,  where  a  warm  fire  shone: 
We  cared  no  longer  how  the  wild  wind  sighed. 

c.  s.  c. 


I  AM  TROUBLED 


I AM  a  person  —  a  person  of  the  world  as  you,  or 
John  here,  or  anyone  else.  I  am  a  person  en- 
closed in  a  shell  where  my  mind  seethes  on  in  its 
endless,  trackless,  tireless  musings,  its  feverishly  hectic 
imaginings.  To  you  I  am  stout,  middle-aged,  florid,  but 
what  do  you  know  of  me?  I  fill  my  world  —  dominate 
it  —  even  as  you  fill  yours;  but  my  world  is  separated  from 
yours  by  pounds  of  flesh,  conventions,  habits,  and  all  the 
many  weighty  trivialities  of  this  material  world  which  we 
both  adorn.    No,  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  of  my  world 


are  separated  from  yours  by  more  than  the  thousand,  thou- 
sand realms  of  ether  —  they  are  separated  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  human  expression,  and  therefore  everlastingly. 
When  I  die,  even  what  you  know  and  see  of  me  here  will  be- 
come eternally  removed  from  the  remotest  association  with 
you.  You  will  feel  sad,  and  it  will  affect  your  life  —  some- 
what —  but  I,  when  I  reach  the  point  when  you  believe  that 
I  die,  will  simply  continue  to  exist  exactly  as  I  am  now  but 
with  the  impassable  barrier  of  body  and  of  an  experience,  un- 
known to  you,  between  us. . . .   Yes,  I  am  an  isolated  person. 
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Yet  1  have  dreams  —  dreams  of  wild  turbid  seas,  racked 
in  ecstasies  of  windy  torment  where  the  million  night- 
capped  wax  es  roar,  in  eternal  damnation  and  unbridled  con- 
tempt of  the  elements,  the  mysteries  of  the  many  ships 
which  lie  like  played-out  thoughts  on  the  filmy  sea  bottom; 
of  dark  primeval  forests  with  the  scents  and  hints  of  feline 
horror  lurking  in  their  depths.  At  times  I  see  with  uncanny 
distinctness  a  ghost-gray  castle  with  sodden  battlements 
upraised,  etched  for  a  weird  moment  against  a  frantically 
hurrving  sky  which  catches  for  fretful  seconds  the  defiant 
light  of  the  moon. 

I  am  the  God  of  my  kingdom;  but  the  I  that  is  God  is  not 
the  I  that  you  see;  it  is  a  laughing,  love-sighing  youth  of 
twentv  who  moves  the  many  pawns  my  vagrant  fancy  con- 
jures with  the  whimsicality  (sometimes  deadly)  of  Youth. 

But  sometimes  I  am  troubled.  There  is  something,  some 
impalpable  power,  that  overawes  my  supremacy.    I  find 


myself  for  the  moment  with  my  throne  usurped  by  an  in- 
truder, who,  though  I  am  unable  to  behold  him,  yet  vetoes 
my  decrees  with  the  high-handedness  of  a  Caesar.  I  am 
troubled ;  I  must  be  supreme,  or  of  what  good  is  my  kingdom? 

But  then  I  create  beautiful  things  and,  revelling  in  them, 
forget.  .  .  .  I  can  make  palaces,  and  mosques,  gossamer, 
golden  domes  like  bubbles  that  rise  and  rise  glowing  in  the 
sun  till  like  the  drunken  skylarks  they  fall  destroyed  by 
their  own  drugging  ardor.  I  am  never  sorry  though,  be- 
cause in  their  place  I  have  mighty  cities  with  houses  that 
always  gleam  as  the  windows  in  earthly  houses  do  when  the 
sun  is  on  them;  and  the  throngs  of  black-clad  people  that 
flow  over  and  over  the  sad  walks  love  and  fear  me,  —  for 
I  am  God.  I  made  them.  I  let  them  exist,  as  long  as  I  will 
it  so  —  and  when  I  nod  they  will  dissolve.  They  are  thought 
in  my  mind  as  I  am  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  God.  But  am 
I  supreme?   I  must  be,  and  yet  —  I  am  troubled. 


NEVER  BEFORE 


"     A    XO  so,  mon  ami,  I  have  chosen  you.   Because  when 
/-\      others  make  the  fun  of  what  I  tell  them,  you 
listen   with   attentiveness.     You   will  witness 

whether  this  what  J  say  is  true,  or  all  —  bosh !  piffle." 

D 'Arnault  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  my  shoulder  a 
moment  and  then  crossed  to  his  work  table.  We  stood  in  the 
little  laboratory  of  his  apartments  in  the  "Grenadier." 
The  room  was  small  and  low-ceilinged ;  the  walls,  spotted 
and  stained  with  the  fumes  of  chemicals,  were  dimly  lit  by 
two  small  windows,  on  the  left,  as  one  entered  the  door. 
Directly  under  the  openings  was  a  rough  work  bench,  which 
ran  the  entire  length  of  the  room.  On  it  lay  several  pieces 
of  complicated  apparatus,  some  attached  to  batteries,  — 
particularly  one  like  a  moving  picture  projector,  —  and 
others  having  long  rows  of  wires,  ranging  from  a  hair  in 
size  up  to  the  more  familiar  bass  piano  string.  Alone,  at 
the  nearer  end  stood  two  rubberoid  helmets,  strange  enough 
lo  merit  a  detailed  description.  Having  no  place  for  mouth 
or  nose,  the  eyes  consisted  of  two  antennae,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  apparently  crowded  from  end  to  end  with  lenses 
and  discs  of  colored  glass.  Where  the  ears  would  naturally 
come  when  donning  the  helmet,  were  great,  hard  rubber 
circles  from  which  protruded  horns,  or  funnels;  sticking 
out  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  head,  with  a  slight  bend 
forward,  and  ending  with  a  circumference  of  about  five 
inches.  Both  were  identically  the  same  and  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  the  head  of  some  extinct  animal.  As  my  eye 
grew  more  accustomed  to  the  light  I  made  out  a  largewhite 
screen  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  two  chairs  directly  in 
front  of  it. 

D'Arnault  was  pottering  with  his  instruments  and  I 
thought  of  the  time  when  he  had  first  come  to  America;  a 
strange  figure,  possessed  by  queer  theories,  and  weird  specu- 
lations, which  elicited  only  incredulous  gibes  from  the  mem- 


bers of  the  club  where  I  had  met  him.  It  was  partially  in- 
terest in  his  character  and  partly  a  belief  that  he  might  really 
be  on  the  track  of  great  things  that  made  me  give  more  than 
usual  attention  to  ideas  which  he  propounded.  He  had 
taken  a  small  apartment  and  rigged  up  a  laboratory;  for 
three  years  he  had  labored  unremittingly  there.  His  health 
was  not  of  the  best,  and  sometimes  I  would  find  him,  hag- 
gard and  worn,  working,  I  knew,  entirely  on  his  nerve. 

One  day  he  came  to  me,  radiant.  "I  have  done  it.  I 
have  succeeded.  The  world  shall  know  "  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  song.  And  this,  as  I  stood  looking  at  his  bent 
figure  over  the  littered  table,  I  realized,  was  to  be  the  su- 
preme test,  the  first  time  he  had  attempted  a  complete 
trial.  Knowing  D'Arnault  as  I  did,  I  never  doubted  that  his 
endeavors  would  be  crowned  with  success;  but  today  .  .  .  ? 

He  turned  suddenly,  breaking  in  on  my  thought. 

"Now  I  will  make  of  the  explanation.  The  eye-pieces  in 
these  helmets,"  picking  up  one  of  the  weird  things,  "enable 
one  to  see  a  color  whose  waves  are  too  long  for  the  eye  of 
humans.  The  circles  at  the  ear  enable  one  to  hear  a  sound 
whose  waves  are  too  fast,  too  high,  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
ear:"  his  voice  rose;  he  trembled  with  excitement.  "  I  have 
discovered  the  connection  between  light  and  sound.  And 
we,  you  and  I,"  he  slipped  into  French,  so  great  was  the 
intensity  of  his  emotion  —  "first  of  all  the  world,  shall 
watch  this  transition.    Come,  the  helmets!" 

He  moved  some  of  the  apparatus  closer  to  the  screen  and 
pulled  the  opaque  shades  over  the  windows.  By  the  light 
of  an  electric  flash  he  took  a  helmet,  gave  the  other  to  me, 
and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs,  drawing  a  curious  switch- 
board upon  his  knees.  He  pressed  a  button  and  a  beam 
of  intense  white  light  flashed  on  the  screen;  which  changed 
as  I  put  on  and  adjusted  the  helmet  to  the  different  colors  of 
the  known  spectrum. 
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Through  the  eye-pieces  I  could  see  very  dimly  as  orange 
and  then  red  flashed  on  the  screen;  red,  the  slowest  color 
that  we  can  see,  then  —  Lord!  how  can  I  describe  it?  — 
The  colors  kept  on.  Color  after  color  shone  before  me. 
None  were  known  to  me  and  I  could  no  more  describe 
them  than  you  could  picture  purple  to  a  blind  man. 
Beautiful  and  variegated,  they  spread  over  the  entire 
screen  and  followed  each  other  slowly  and  evenly;  becom- 
ing gradually  clearer  through  the  lenses  and  then  dimmer 
and  dimmer. 

And  then  for  a  space,  the  length  of  which  I  was  not  able 
to  estimate,  in  the  borderland  of  vibration,  two  senses  re- 
sponded to  a  single  stimulus — something  which  in  all  prob- 
ability had  never  happened  to  man  before.  It  was  not  color 
I  thrilled  to,  or  sound,  but  a  blend,  whose  exquisite  effect 
was  past  all  words. 

Then  sound  began.  Incredibly  high,  it  seemed  too  high 
to  hear  and  yet  I  heard  it;  not  plainly  at  first  but  clearer  and 


clearer  as  it  moved  down  that  super-scale.  I  opened  my 
eyes  but  the  screen  was  dark. 

As  the  full  portent  of  what  had  happened  struck  me  I 
tore  the  helmet  from  my  head  with  a  cry  and  turned  toward 
D'Arnault.  His  head  rested  on  his  chest  still  incased  in  the 
strange  headgear  and  his  hands  lay  on  the  key-board.  On 
the  table  opposite  the  projector  from  which  had  come  the 
colors,  a  long  row  of  the  different  sized  wires  lay.  The  near- 
est one  of  the  smaller  was  vibrating  in  the  force  of  the  invis- 
ible stream  from  the  projector.  As  I  looked,  another  wire, 
imperceptibly  larger,  took  it  up  and  the  highest  note  the 
average  human  ear  can  detect  vibrated  through  the  room. 
I  watched  the  wires  breathless  until  the  last  clear  deep  "do" 
had  stopped. 

Then  I  stepped  over  to  my  friend.  He  had  not  moved, 
and  a  terrible  suspicion  entered  my  head.  I  tore  off  his  hel- 
met and  felt  his  heart.  Raymond  D'Arnault  would  never 
receive  the  fruits  of  his  endeavors.   He  was  dead. 


MIRACLES 


THE  minister's  sermon  was  on  miracles.  He  was  al- 
ways impressive  with  his  profound  knowledge  and 
deep  sonorous  voice  which  awakened  the  unend- 
ing echoes  of  the  great  cathedral.  They  came  from  the 
dim  recesses  reverberating  with  his  words;  "God's  mir- 
acles are  worked  only  through  Love  and  Patience  — 
Love  and  Patience  —  Love  and  Patience,"  sounded  the 
echoes. 

The  sermon  was  over.  I  left  with  the  others,  nose  deep 
in  my  greatcoat  and  hands  plunged  into  my  pockets,  for  the 
day  was  cold.  Deeply  impressed  by  the  sermon  and  musing 
upon  it  I  swung  around  a  corner,  nearly  knocking  over  a  poor 
man,  a  beggar  on  crutches.  The  words,  "I  am  Blind  and 
Deaf,"  on  his  ragged  cap  directly  before  my  eyes  burned  their 
way  into  my  conscience.  His  pencils  which  he  was  selling 
lay  scattered  in  the  gutter  with  a  pack  of  noisy  thieving 
newsboys  fighting  over  them.  What  I  could  I  regained  and 
slipped  them  into  the  pocket  of  his  thin  frayed  coat.  How 
cold  it  was!  How  he  shivered!!  I  put  a  crumpled  five  in 
his  hand  and  passed  on,  still  musing. 

A  week  passed  and  again  I  found  myself  in  the  great 
cathedral.  It  was  still  reverberating  with  his  words, 
"God's  miracles  are  worked  only  through  Love  and  Pa- 


tience— Love  and  Patience — Love  and  Patience,"  sounded 
echoes.  Again  I  went  out  into  the  cold  streets.  The  corner 
was  rounded  cautiously,  for  after  my  conscience  had  eased  a 
bit  I  felt  that  I  had  been  perhaps  a  bit  too  generous.  But 
I  was  totally  unprepared  for  what  was  there.  I  was  seized 
by  a  whirlpool,  a  human  maelstrom,  boiling  with  hate  and 
impatience,  and  was  swirled  around  and  around  until  at 
last  I  lodged  against  a  hydrant,  in  a  sitting  position  on  the 
sidewalk.  Dizzy  and  dazed  I  looked  about  me  through  the 
forest  of  legs,  storm  swept  and  turbulent.  Off  in  one  direc- 
tion I  could  see  two  pairs  in  violent  agitation.  Then  sudden- 
ly my  eyes  cleared  again  and  —  was  that  he  engaged  in  the 
scuffle?  It  couldn't  be;  yet  there  was  his  cap  with  the  in- 
scription that  had  burned  its  way  into  my  conscience,  and 
his  old  crutches,  on  the  ground.  I  clambered  to  my  feet  to 
make  certain.  Yes,  there  he  was  in  deadly  combat,  ex- 
changing well-directed  blows  that  were  guided  by  eyes  black 
with  hate,  receiving  and  returning  epithets  that  reeked  with 
their  malice  and  impatience. 

The  daze  again  overcame  me.  I  could  hear  the  distant 
echoes  of  that  memorable  sermon,  "God's  miracles  are 
worked  only  through  Love  and  Patience — Love  and  Pa- 
tience— Love  and  Patience,"  sounded  the  echoes. 


MEDLEY 


There's  a  place  I've  seen 
Where  the  pale  star's  sheen 
Falls  soft  as  hallowed  snow; 
Where  there  are  no  birds 
And  the  sun  that  girds 
It  rests  on  clouds  hung  low. 


But  this  land  it  seems, 

Is  a  land  of  dreams, 

In  a  labyrinth  hidden  away: 

Whose  magic  key 

Was  lost  by  me 

In  the  midst  of  a  dream  one  day. 
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BALLAD  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY 


Mary  and  I  and  the  W  est-wind 

Laughed  as  we  danced  the  paths 
That  circle  the  old  earth's  wrinkled  skin  — 

Laughed  with  the  lilt  of  youth: 
Laughed  as  we  tripped  life's  shimmering  net 

( h  er  melodious  isles. 
And  this  was  the  song  I  sang  her: 

This  was  the  Creed  to  us: 

"  Mary  o'  mine,"  I  sang  to  her  eyes,  — 

Sapphires,  they  were,  dew-dropped  from  the  skies  — 
"Pin  on  your  bonnet  and  cling  tomy  arm; 

Smell  of  the  sea  which  is  salt  and  is  strange: 
Tune  to  the  hymn  of  the  sea-gull's  alarm. 

Fly  with  me,  sigh  with  me 

Down  to  the  South,  — 
Down  to  the  South  where  the  rainbows  begin." 

Then  up  across  hills  that  are  sweet  with  the  sage, 

Quaint  towns  and  blythe  cities,  — 
In  each  for  a  night  

Oh!  sweet  my  darling,  'tis  all  but  a  thrill! 
Life's  but  a  tickle  that  turns  to  a  song: 

Death's  but  a  ludicrous,  rag-picker  thing 
That  looms  dim  and  foolish  far-off  round  the  bend. 

Mary  o'  mine,  with  the  pearl  of  your  smile, 
Spirit-of-Girl,  with  the  mist  in  your  hair, 

(  ling  to  me,  laugh  with  me, 

Dance  in  the  dawn: 
Come,  follow  me  down  where  the  rainbows  begin." 

Mary  and  I  and  the  aerial  sprites 

Throbbed  to  the  chorals  of  Morning  and  Moon; 
Plashed  in  the  waters  of  phosphorent  seas; 

Mocked  the  dull  mouthings  of  earth-fastened  men; 
Shouted  our  love  from  the  breath-taking  peaks: 

Heard,  thrilling  wide-eyed,  the  music  of  Fays. 
Loved)  laughed,  and  nestled  

You  know  what  love  is? 
Nestled  and  gamboled  on  youth's  vagrant  ways. 


Southern  skies  and  the  churn  of  seas 

Blue  as  my  Mary's  eyes  

Night  and  a  skiff  and  a  galloping  breeze: 

Night  —  and  the  rag-picker  thing! 
God !  wrere  you  napping 

When  my  Mary's  laugh 
Ouavered  to  silence  —  died  soft  on  the  waves? 

God !  —  Tell  me  not  that  you  in  connivance, 
You  and  the  wind  took  my  Mary  away!  

Her  swallow-like  form  and  her  rippling  caress 
Lashed  in  the  seas  that  were  ravenous,  raw  

God  !  how  they  struggled  —  those  rescuing  men  — 

Struggled  to  hold  me  above  that  vast  maw! 

Now  in  the  stink  of  the  Northlands, 

When  the  whisper  of  spring  is  afloat, 
I  pack  me  my  venerable  britches, 

I  trundle  me  on  to  a  boat. 
I  trundle  me  south  to  the  Southern  Cross, 

Where  the  gulls  drop  out  of  the  haze; 
I  hear  in  the  moan  of  the  palm-fringed  beach 

The  ghost  of  a  laugh  that  has  spent,  — 
The  drift  of  a  song  —  that  teased  her  ears 

Hid  by  the  glory  of  hair,  — 
The  song  of  a  love,  the  song  of  a  Creed, 

(Butterflies  kissing  in  air.) 

"Mary  o'  mine"  (so  faint,  so  dear! 

Rising,  it  pours  on  the  crest  of  the  breeze!) 
"  Pin  on  your  bonnet  and  give  me  your  hand; 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  the  old  world  yearns 
To  see  us  chase  the  sun  to  land : 

To  see  us  bathe  in  the  dawn's  rose  glow: 
It  longs  to  hear  our  laugh  once  more 

Startle  the  soft-eyed  ocean  birds: 
It  loves  us,  darling,  for  what  we  are, 

(Butterflies  kissing  in  air). 
Spirit-of-Girl,  with  the  pearl  of  your  smile, 

Child  of  all  that  is  dewy  and  sweet, 
Cling  to  me,  laugh  with  me,  — 

Louder,  oh  breeze!  — 
Come,  find  we  the  land  where  the  rainbows  begin." 
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E  PLURIBUS  UNUM 

(A  Classical  Latin  Play) 


0  Scene:      A  part  of  the  Campus  Phillipianus.    In  the 
background  may  be  seen  a  charming  grove  of  stately  supines. 
In  the  foreground  a  statue  of  Nihil  Indeclinable,  reposing 
gracefully  on  one  ear  and  one  knee. 
Time:    Tempus  Fugit. 
Dramatis  Personae: 

Hendiadys,  a  centurion  of  Caesar's  Thirteenth  Prohi- 
bition Squad. 
Zeugma,  his  sweetheart. 

Chorus  of  Periphrastics  (active  and  otherwise,  both 
first  and  second.) 
{Enter  Zeugma,  draped  in  a  provocative  lavender  gerund.) 
Zeug:    Quae  cum  ita  sint!    Gallia  est  omnis  divisa!! 
Qua  re  Cognita!!!   Hendiadys,  O  Hendiadys!! 

(Enter  Chorus,  dragging  Hendiadys  by  a  pair  of  ice-tongs, 
and  chanting  gaily: — 

Delenda  est  Carthago, 
Omnia  erant  agenda, 


Out  of  the  shining  chaos 
Of  drifting  sombre  years 
I  see  as  if  in  a  dream 
The  shadow  of  your  tears. 

I  seem  to  hear  your  whisper, 
Light  as  a  wind-blown  fear, 
Come  playing,  softly,  lightly 
In  breaths  about  my  ear. 


Signum  dandum  est, 
Acies  est  instruenda!! 
Hen.  (Picking  himself up  fervently):   O  di  immortales!  0 
temporal    O  mores!    Quo  vadis? 

Zeug.  (passionately) :  Quirites,  Patres  Conscripti,  in  qua 
urbe  vivimus? 

Hen.  (tenderly) :  Sigil.  Phillip.  Acad.  Andov.  MDCCLX- 
XVIII! 

Zeug.  (shrieking  softly) : 

Amaturus,  -a,  -um  —  sum,  es,  est 
Amaturi,  -ae,  -a  —  sumus,  estis,  sunt. 

(To  the  tine  of  "The  Old  Gray  Mare.") 
Zeug.  (firmly):    Non  Sibi!    Forsan  et  haec  olim  memin- 
isse  iuvabit. 

Hen.  (with  candor):  Finis  origine  pendet!! 
Chorus  (with  a  subjunctive  flourish) :  Quod  erat  Dem- 
onstrandum ! 

(Curtain  falls  and  is  carefully  swept  up  by  the  stage  hands.) 


I  feel  in  the  midnight  hours 
A  drifting,  haunting  awe 
As  if  some  ghost  from  Heaven 
In  spectre  robes  I  saw. 

From  the  valley  of  the  shadows 
Came  a  dust-dry  bitter  thought 
That  turned  my  soul  to  ashes, 
Then  shriveled  it  to  nought. 


But  a  merry  whisper  laden 
With  laughter  —  soft  and  true  — 
Came  and  raised  the  ruin : 
It  was  a  thought  of  you. 


32?  (Fripntag? 


Free  Verse 

The  brazen  be'l  resounds! 
Hurrying  crowds 
Come  out  — 
Some  are  laughing 
Oh  God ! 

How  can  they  laugh? 
When  I  —  I 
Must  go  in! 
And  — 

(I've  got  an  exam  this  period,  too, 
damn  it.) 


Why  Not? 

If  our  jokes  you  do  not  like, 

And  their  sameness  makes  you  groan, 

Why  don't  you  contribute 

Some  good  ones  of  your  own  ? 

Post  Mortem 

A  publishing  company  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Silas  Perkins: 
"Your  subscription  expired  on  the 
fourteenth  of  this  month." 

Several  days  later  this  laconic  reply 
was  received  from  Si's  family.  "So 
did  Si." 


Haste  Makes  Waste 

"What  was  he  pinched  for?" 
"Oh,  his  father  let  him  have  the 
car  for  an  hour." 
"Well?" 

"He  tried  to  drive  an  hour  in 
fifteen  minutes." 


His  Mistake 

Officer  in  charge  of  Rifle 
Range:  Don't  you  know  any  better 
than  to  point  an  empty  gun  at  me? 

Raw  Rooky:  But  it  isn't  empty, 
sir;  it's  loaded. 
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Justice  of  the  Peace:  "And,  Mandy,  do  you  take  this  man  for  better  or 
for  worse?" 

Mandy:  "Now  stop  right  there,  jedge,  Ah  nebber  said  nothin'  like  dat.  Ah 
takes  dis  heah  nigger  jes'  like  he  is.  If  he  gits  any  better  he's  gwine  die,  an'  if 
he  gits  any  wuss  I'se  gwine  kill  him  mahse'f." 


What  He  Said: 

Professor:  So,  sir,  you  said  that  I 
was  a  learned  jackass,  did  you? 

Freshie:  Xo,  sir,  I  merely  re- 
marked that  you  were  a  burro  of  in- 
formation. 


His  First  Thought 

Wife:  Good-bye  dear,  I'll  write  in  a 
week. 

Hubby :  Heavens,  Alice,  you  must 
make  that  check  last  longer  than 
that. 


"Paw,  what  is  an  advertisement?" 

"An  advertisement  is  the  picture  of 
a  pretty  girl  eating,  wearing,  holding, 
or  driving  something  that  somebody 
wants  to  sell." 


The  Kluer:  My  boy,  you  should 
begin  to  save  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  Younger:  Wait  till  I've  saved 
enough  for  the  wet  ones. 


FRESH:  I  don't  think  I  deserved 
zero  on  this  exam. 

Prof:  Neither  do  I,  but  it's  the 
lowesl  mark  I  know. 


Hurt  His  Feelings 

"I  had  to  kill  my  dog  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Was  he  mad?" 

"Well,  he  didn't  seem  exactly 
pleased  with  the  idea." 


Last  Sat'day  young  Si  Hopkins 
'lowed  's  how  he'd  give  his  gal  Mary 
Green  his  picture,  as  t'was  her  birth- 
day. Wal,  t'other  day,  Si,  he  hitched 
up  his  old  roan  and  went  t'town  in  the 
buggy.  Wal,  Sir,  he  sure  was  dolled 
up.  I  know  kuz  I  seen  'urn.  I  was 
t'town  that  day,  and  we  pretty  nigh 
bumped  inter  each  other  cumin  'round 
the  corner  by  01'  Fred  Jazzum's  feed 
store.  I  tell  ye,  he  was  a  sight!  He 
had  on  his  Sunday-go-to-meetin' 
clothes,  and  his  pa's  celly-loid  collar, 
and,  by  heck,  ye  cud  hear  that  thar 
tie  of  his'n  a  mile  off.  I  didn't  get 
very  near  him,  'count  o'  the  smell 
of'n  his  head.  (He'd  just  had  his  hair 
cut).  He  had  the  photy -graph  in  his 
hand  and  he  let  me  see  it.  Si  told 
me,  he  dasn't  take  the  picture  to 
Mary  'ccount  of  his  bein'  kicked  out 
o'  the  house  onc't  by  01'  Man  Green, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I'd  take  it  over  for 
him.  I  'lowed  I  would.  Well,  I 
got  there  with  the  photy-graph  for 
Mary.  She  come  t'  the  door,  an'  I 
tol'  her  I  had  somethin'  for  her  from 
Si.  But  ez  I  wuz  givin'  her  the 
pitcher,  her  pa  come  out.  He  musta 
heard  me  say  "Si"  'cause  he  wuz 
bellerin'  like  Ted  Brown's  black 
bull.  He  grabbed  the  photy-graph 
and  tore  et  up.  Reckon  he  didn't 
come  in  soon  enough  for  Si's  sake 
though,  'cayse  Mary  seen  et  and  now 
she  won't  speak  to  him. 


What  is   that   grass-widow's  last 


name: 


Nobody  knows.  She  hasn't  come 
to  it  vet. 


APe7fectLoaf Reflects  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  and  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
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An  Andover  Day 

6.45  a.m. 

The  Big  Ben's  metallic  and  resonant 
clang  — 

A  groan  and  a  heave  and  two  feet 
hit  the  floor, 
A  window  slammed  shut  with  an  ear- 
splitting  bang. 

The  sweet  land  of  wonderful  dreams 


is  no  more 


7.10  A.M. 

A  beanery  meal  with  great  gusto  de- 
voured ; 

A  rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of 
black  hair; 
Two  shreddeds,  a  roll  and  some  milk 
not  quite  soured 
Or  a  cup  of  warm  coffee  that  might 
be  called  fair! 

7.45  a.m. 

The  chapel-bell  summons  a  quarter- 
hour  doze 
When  attention  to  hymns  and  to 
prayers  should  be  turned ; 
The  organ  plays  sof tly  —  the  school 
blows  its  nose — 
"The  following  will  call,"  and  "the 
meeting's  adjourned." 

8.00  a.m.  to  6.00  p.m. 

A  feverish  sweat  in  grim  Faculty's 
powers 

Where  hopes  of  succeeding  seem 

meagre  and  scanty. 
(A  better  description  of  these  next 

few  hours 
May  be  seen  in  "Inferno."  as  set 

forth  by  Dante!) 

6.00  p.m. 

A  supper — each  time  slightly  less  than 

before  — 
A  short  space  of  loafing,  then  "stud 

ies  ahead  " 
A  brain-racking  torture  of  three  hours 

or  more 

A  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  dive  into  bed. 


BILL:  Have  you  ever  done  any 
public  speaking? 

Jim:  I  proposed  to  a  girl  over  a 
telephone  on  a  party  line  once. 


DOES  N'T  IT  SEEM 
FUNNY 

HOW  MANY  FRIENDS 
YOU  HAVE 
WHEN  YOU  COME 
OUT 

OF  THE  CANDY 
KITCHEN 

WITH  A  PACKAGE 
IN  YOUR 
HAND? 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

a  stock  unique  in 
Scope,  Quality  and  Value 


Prr.CIIASF.S  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  MAIL 

riFTii  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York. 


HIS  MASTER'S  BREATH 


C.W.I.  DO 


There  once  was  a  tough  named  McFlaw 
Who  smacked  a  cop  on  the  jaw; 
And  now,  so  they  say, 
He's  got  one  more  day 
Before  he's  "tru  wit  de  law." 


"How  did  you  catch  so  many  fish  in 
one  afternoon?" 

"Oh  I  slung'em  a  heavy  line." 


"None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fare,"  said  the  crook  as  he  held  up  the 
conductor. 


Dentist:  I  find  some  gold  on  my 
drill  —  but  I  don't  see  any  gold 
teeth  in  your  mouth. 

Patient  Patient  (quite  weakly): 
You  must  have  reached  ray  collar 
button. 

Broadway  Brevities. 
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Everything  comes  to  hirn  who  waits 
In  the  Student  Laundry 


"Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  sock  said  to  the  hole  in  the 
ground?" 
"No." 

"Well,  well,  I'll  be  darned." 


The  Statesman  throws  his  shoulders 

back  and  straightens  out  his  tie, 
And  says,   "My  Friends,   unless  it 

rains  the  weather  will  be  dry." 
And  when  this  thought  into  our  brains 

has  percolated  through. 
We  common  people  nod  our  heads  and 

loudly  cry,  "How  true!" 

The  statesman  blows  his  massive  nose 

and  clears  his  august  throat, 
And  says,  "The  ship  will  never  sink 

so  long  as  it's  afloat." 
Whereat  we  roll   our  solemn  eyes, 

applaud  with  main  and  might, 
And  slap  each  other  on  the  back,  the 

while  we  say,  "He's  right!" 

The  statesman  waxes  stern  and  warm, 

his  drone  becomes  a  roar, 
He  yells,  "I  say  to  you,  my  friends, 

that  two  and  two  make  four!" 
And  thereupon  our  doubts  dissolve, 

our  fears  are  put  to  rout, 
And  we  agree  that  here's  a  man  who 

knows  what  he's  about. 

— The  Literary  Digest 


Ford  For  Sale 


Slater:  I  say,  why  don't  you  wait  on  this  table? 
Waiter:  Thank  you,  sir,  but  it's  more  comfortable  on 
this  chair. — Brown  Jug. 


"  No,  I  am  never  lonesome,"  wrote  the  deaf-mute,  "when- 
ever I  feel  that  way,  I  talk  with  my  fingers." 


Stew:  Edna  is  not  very  well  endowed. 

Dent:  Something  like  the  University. — Punch  Bowl. 


"Have  you  any  soup  entrees?" 
"No,  sir,  only  in  cups." — Lampoon. 


"What  is  the  best  color  for  a  bride?' 
"  I  prefer  a  white  one." — Widow .  . 


One  Ford  car  with  a  piston  ring; 
Two  rear  wheels,  one  front  spring; 
Has  no  fenders;  seat  made  of  plank; 
Burns  lots  of  gas;  has  no  crank; 
Carburetor  busted  half  way  through  ; 
Engine  missing,  hits  on  two; 
Three  years  old,  four  in  the  spring; 
Has  shock  absorbers  and  everything; 
Ten  spokes  broke,  and  axles  bent; 
Four  tires  punctured;  ain't  worth  a  cent; 
Got  lots  of  speed;  runs  like  the  deuce; 
Burns  either  oil  or  tobacco  juice; 
If  you  want  this  Ford  inquire  within — 

Helluva  Good  Ford  for  the  Shape  It's  In. — Exch. 


Frosh:  What  kind  of  a  girl  is  she  anyway?" 
Soph:  Oh,  she's  just  a  blonde  with  a  brunette  reputation. 
— Burr. 


"Why  did  that  co-ed  slap  you  just  now?" 
"I  asked  her  if  she  had  the  time,  and  when  she  told  me, 
I  said,  'Aren't  you  a  trifle  fast  ?'  " 


Let's  Go ! 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  in  Boston 

There's  the  Lenox 


There's  the  Brunswick 


Boylston  Street  at  Exeter 


Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Sq. 


Almost  everything  for  a  good  time  is  here  — 
theatres  and  the  rest  are  nearby. 
Cheerful  and  adept  service  will  surround  you  and 
your  friends  at  The  Lenox  and  The  Brunswick, 
no  matter  how  brief  your  stay. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

$f)otograpf)er 


ANDOVER 


MASS. 


All  photographs  of  in- 
dividuals now  being 
made  will  be  ready 
when  you  return  from 
your  vacation. 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


PoofeseUersi 


Importers  of  English  Rooks 


37  CornhilL    Boston,  Mass. 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
'     Liquid  Paste 
I    Office  Paste 
|    Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins'  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers'  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1318 


MADISON  AVENUE  COP.  FOPTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

We  give  especial  attention  to  the  Outfitting 
of  Boys  and  Young  Men  at  Schools  and  Colleges 

Styles  suitable  for  Spring  Term 
are  now  ready  in  Sack  Suits,  Norfolk  Suits  and 

Clothing  for  Formal  Wear 
English  and  Domestic  Hats,  Shoes  &  Furnishings 
Trunks,  Bags  &  Leather  Goods 

Send  for  "Clothes  and  the  Hour" 

We  have  made  Substantial  Reductions  in 
Prices  throughout  our  Stock  of 
Ready-made  and  Custom  Clothing 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor. BOYLSTON 


NEWPORT 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 


-SPALDIN G— 

G  Athletic 

(w^N^T/)  Equipment 

VJto£i  J  ,.,y  For  Every 
fln  7  Indoor 

.JLyJ/  It  ^utc'oor 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

74  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1819    One  Hundred  and  Two  Years  of  Service  1921 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


SMART  &  FLAGG.  AGENTS,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


EAGLE  "MIKADO" 


PENCIL  No.  174 


For  sale  at  your  dealers  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


SELL= — 

G.  A.  STEWART 

4  CENTRAL  STREET,  ANDOVER 

ANYTHING    YOU    HAVE  NO  FURTHER 

USE  FOR 

SPORTING  GOODS  CLOTHING  SHOES 

NECKTIES  VICTROLA  RECORDS 

GOOD   PRICES  PAID 


THE   PHILLIPS  INN 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Rooms  single  or  en  suite  Private  baths 

Diagram  and  rates  on  application 

JOHN  M.  STEWART       -       -  Proprietor 

ANDOVER 

Seal  Pins,  Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 

J.  D.  BLACKSHAW 

The  Andover  Jeweler 


"Does  a  rabbit's  foot  really  bring  good  luck?" 
"  I  should  say  so.   My  wife  felt  one  in  my  pocket  once  and 
thought  it  was  a  mouse." — Judge. 

The  Boy  (by  way  of  introducing  contemporary  art) :  And 
what  do  you  think  of  Maxfield  Parrish? 

The  Girl:    I  think  the  pastor's  a  dear. — Lampoon. 


Was  that  your  car  I  saw  you  in  yesterday? 
Yes. 

What  kind  was  it? 

A  Dodge.    What  kind  have  you? 

I  have  a  Cadillac. 

Yes,  that's  a  good  car,  too. —  Virginia  Reel. 

Ouch! 

First  Drummer:  Yes,  I  got  flat  busted  way  out  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Listener:  How  did  you  get  away? 

First  Drummer:  Oh,  I  was  carried  away  by  the  scenery. 

— Reel. 

"He  drives  his  Essex  Six  with  grace." 

"  Every  time  Eve  seen  him  he  was  driving  with  Dorothy." 


"My  car  isn't  running  well.    What  shall  I  do? 

"Put  some  ink  in  the  tank." 

"What  good  will  that  do?" 

"Oh,  that'll  make  it  right." — Reel. 


Large  and  Diversified 
List  of 
Investment  Bonds 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Securities 


62  Cedar  Street 


New  York 


Boston  Chicago  Buffalo  Cleveland 
Philadelphia        Minneapolis  Ealtimore 


Henry  E.  Russell 
Gerald  H.  Noonan 
Robert  J.  Dunkle 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr. 


Samuel  B.  Reed 
W no .  Cordon  Means 
John  A.  Curran 
Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 


INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST    LOSS    BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


Service 
That  Serves 


Maybe  it's  old,  but  —  two  Negro  artillerymen 
were  on  a  transport  in  mid-ocean.  Both  had 
been  waiters  before  Uncle  Sam  called  them. 
They  were  prouder,  however,  of  their  new  voca- 
tion than  they  had  ever  been  of  anything  else. 
The  ship's  big  gun  especially  charmed  them. 
"Man,"  said  one,  "That  shuah  am  a  pretty  piece 
of  machinery."  "Pretty?  Pretty?"  said  the 
other,  "That  just  ain't  no  name  for  it.  It  am 
plumb  scrumptious.  And  b'lieve  me,  boy,  I 
shuah  would  like  to  see  that  gun  go  off."  About 
that  moment  the  lookout  signaled  a  sub,  and 
with  incredible  speed,  the  huge  gun  was  loaded, 
sighted  and  fired.  The  colored  brethren  instinc- 
tively ducked  as  the  weapon  roared,  and  then 
faced  each  other  as  the  reverberations  died  away. 
"Man,"  said  the  second  speaker,  "Man,  that 
suttinly  was  service."  And  when  one  considers 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  THE  PRUDEN- 
TIAL'S report  for  1920  he  is  bound  to  conclude 
they  represent  service — service  of  the  promptest 
and  most  valuable  sort. 

Contemplate  the  amount  paid  policyholders 
in  1920— over  $63,000  000!  Guess,  yourself,  how 
many  Woolworth  buildings  that  would  build. 
Probably  in  75%  of  the  homes  this  entered  it 
was  the  only  available  cash  at  the  time.  On  the 
basis  of  number  of  claims  paid  one  was  discharg- 
ed about  every  minute  of  every  working  Pru- 
dential day.  That's  only  one  high-spot  in  Pru- 
dential service,  but  it's  enough,  isn't  it,  to  make 
you  think  a  bit?  And  while  you  do  this  think- 
ing don't  forget  that  some  day  a  cold  finger  is 
going  to  point  your  way,  and  the  woids  "Come 
with  me"  will  be  all  that  will  be  uttered. 
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We  are  now  the  engravers  for  The  Mirror.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you?  It  means  much  to  us;  it  means  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  arrangements  let  us  talk  with  you. 

We    make    every   kind   of  plate    used  for  printing 

Designers,  Illustrators  Engravers,  Electrotypers 

Wood  Engravers  Color  Plate  Makers 

SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING  AND 
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Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Me- 
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For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  W.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


Evalyne  :  They  say  that  Egbert  was  a  bird  at  going  over 
the  top. 

George:  He  was.  He  quailed  every  time  he  heard  a 
shot. — Chaparral. 


SYMPATHETIC  One:  Yes,  in  a  battle  of  tongues,  your  wife 
can  always  hold  her  own." 

"Well,  then,  why  doesn't  she?" — Purple  Cow. 


Classical  Dancer:  Doctor,  I  want  to  be  vaccinated 
somewhere  where  it  won't  show. 

DOCTOR:  My  dear  young  lady,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  do 
it  internally." — Jester. 


Lady:  What's  the  peculiar  odor  that  comes  from  that 
field? 

Farmer:  That's  fertilizer. 
Lady:  Well,  for  the  land's  sake! 
Farmer:  Yessum. —  Virginia  Reel. 


"Income  Tax,"  grumbles  the  carpet  as  father  got  busy 
with  his  little  hammer. — Widow. 


Hea  :  Whence  the  black  eye,  old  thing? 
Lea:  Oh,  I  went  to  a  dance  last  night  and  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  place. — Widow. 


ARROW  COLLARS 
AND  SHIRTS 

AT 

FRANK  L.  COLE  S 

44  MAIN  STREET        AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


What  Is  Air  Pressure? 


THE  air  is  composed  of  molecules.  They  constantly 
bombard  you  frcm  all  sides.  A  thousand  taps  by  a 
thousand  knuckles  will  close  a  barn  door.  The  taps 
as  a  whole  constitute  a  push.  So  the  constant  bombardment 
of  the  air  molecules  constitutes  a  push.  At  sea-level  the  air 
molecules  push  against  every  square  inch  of  you  with  a 
total  pressure  of  nearly  fifteen  pounds. 

Pressure,  then,  is  merely  a  matter  of  bombarding  mole- 
cules. 

When  you  boil  water  you  make  its  molecules  fly  off. 
The  water  molecules  collide  with  the  air  molecules.  It  takes 
a  higher  temperature  to  bcii  water  at  sea-level  than  on  Pike's 
Peak.  Why?  Because  there  are  more  bombarding  molecules 
at  sea-level — more  pressure. 

Take  away  all  the  air  pressure  and  you  have  a  perfect 
vacuum.  A  perfect  vacuum  has  never  been  created.  In  the 
best  vacuum  obtainable  there  are  still  over  two  billion  mole- 
cules of  air  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  about  as  many  as  there 
are  people  on  the  whole  earth. 

Heat  a  substance  in  a  vacuum  and  you  may  discover 
properties  not  revealed  under  ordinary  pressure.  A  new 
field  for  scientific  exploration  is  opened. 

Into  this  field  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  have  penetrated.  Thus  one  of  the  chem- 
ists in  the  Research  Laboratories  studied  the  disintegration 
of  heated  metals  in  highly  exhausted  bulbs.  What  happened 
to  the  glowing  filament  of  a  lamp,  for  example?  The  glass 
blackened.  But  why?  He  discovered  that  the  metal  dis- 
tilled in  the  vacuum  depositing  on  the  glass. 

This  was  research  in  pure  science  — -  research  in  what 
may  be  called  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  high  vacua.  It 
was  undertaken  to  answer  a  question.  It  ended  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  filling  lamp  bulbs  with  an  inert  gas 
under  pressure  so  that  the  filament  would  not  evaporate  so 
readily.  Thus  the  efficient  gas-filled  lamp  of  today  grew  out 
of  a  purely  scientific  inquiry. 

So,  unforeseen,  practical  benefits  often  result  when  re- 
search is  broadly  applied. 


Because  we  pick  the  flower  of  the  season's  pat- 
terns before  the  woolen  mills  offer  their  lines  in  the 
open  market  — 

Because  every  fancy  mixture  we  select  for  prep 
school  and  college  men's  suits  is  confined  exclusive- 
ly to  us — 

Our  suits  and  overcoats  appeal  to  pre])  school 
and  college  men  who  want  something  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Everything  that  prep  school  and  college  men 
wear. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four       at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"     Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


PROTECTION  —  Ask  for  the  genuine  Beaded  Tip.    Be  sure  the  label  reads 
BEADED  TIP  before  removing  it. 
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The  Tip  That 
Won't  Come  Off 


The  time  to  replace  shoe  laces  is  before  you  have  to. 
An  "extra  pair"  of  laces  for  each  pair  of  shoes  costs 
but  little — a  good  investment  in  comfort. 

Beaded  Tip  Laces  are  braided  from  the  finest  yarn; 
keep  their  color;  hold  their  shape;  last  longer.  The 
"tip"  is  crimped  into  the  fabric;  won't  come  off. 
Most  shoe  stores,  repair  shops  and  shine  stands  sell 


Shoe  Laces 

Manufactured  by  UNITED  LACE  &  BRAID  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 


SUITS 

O I  TiR-GA  RMEXTS 
GOLF  SUITS 

TLX  EDO  AXD  FULL  DRESS  SUITS 


WHITE  OXFORD  AND- MADRAS 
SHIRTS,  COLLAR  ATTACHED 
NECKWEAR 
HATS  AXD  CAPS 


FINCHLEY  DESIRES  TO  SUPPLY  VOIR  REQUIREMENTS  IX  ACCORD  WITH  YOUR 
OWX  IDEAS  OF  STYLE.  THE  MATERIALS  ARE  OF  UNQUESTIONED  QUALITY 
AT  TRICES  STRICTLY  IX  ACCORD  WITH  PRESENT-DAY  ECONOMY  DEMANDS. 

CUSTOM  FINISH  WITHOUT 
THE  ANNOYANCE  OF  A  TRY-OA 

READ  Y-  TO- PUT-OX 
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Choose  The  Watch  with  the  Purple  Ribbon 
and  be  sure  of  Life-time  Satisfaction 


Few  things  which  you  buy  call  for  such  care- 
ful judgement  in  selection  as  does  your  watch. 
For  most  articles  are  replaced  many  times  with- 
in a  life-time,  while  a  good  watch  need  never 
have  a  successor. 

So  choose  your  watch  carefully  keeping  con- 
stantly in  mind  those  things  which  have  to  do 
with  life-time  satisfaction. 

Choose  a  watch  made  by  a  reputable  manu- 
facturer; a  standard  product  which  has  nation 
wide  recognition  for  its  uniformly  high  finality. 

Choose  a  watch  which  will  give  you  accurate 
time-keeping  service  because  it  is  built  and  ad- 


justed to  ideals  which  tolerate  nothing  less  than 
the  best. 

Then  see  that  you  get  a  watch  which  is  stylish 
as  it  is  accurate;  one  that  meets  your  own  ideals 
of  modernness  and  good  taste  so  that  you  may 
always  be  proud  to  show  it  to  your  friends. 

To  satisfy  all  these  ideals  at  a  reasonable 
price,  ''Look  for  the  Watch  with  the  Purple  Rib- 
bon' in  your  jeweler's  window  and  display  cases. 

The  Purple  Ribbon  is  an  emblem  of  super- 
quality  in  time-pieces.  It  is  found  only  on 
South  Bend  Watches. 


See  your  jeweler  and  write  us  for  "A  Book  of  Beautiful  Watches."  . 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,  93  Studebaker  St.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IXD. 

For  Years,  Makers  of  Standard  Railroad  Watches 


cflie  Watch  with  the  'Purple  "Ribbon 
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1  he  Mvrrm  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  Louis  H.  Watson,  1923,  as  associate  editor  ind  Fro.l  AT  nMwi  . 
1923,  as  assistant  business  manager.  George  0.  Riggs  1922  of  the  editmi  ,1  h, ,r  ecu  tor,  and  .bred  M.  Cleaveland, 
manager.  gg  '         '        K  edltonal  board,  also  qualified  as  assistant  business 


EDITORIALS 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Yale 
Record  relative  to  a  Prep  School  Number.  This  letter 
should  receive  the  attention  of  everyone  at  Andover. 

Gentlemen : — 

Feeling  that  a  great  field  lias  been  overlooked  in  the 
way  of  humorous  publications  in  prep,  schools,  the 
Record  is  starting  a  competition  to  encourage  this  ac- 
tivity m  all  the  preparatory  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

It  will  be  run  on  an  individual  basis  and  the  men  who 
submit  the  best  art  and  drool  (verse  or  prose)  will  each 


be  awarded  a  gold  charm.  Those  submitting  the  sec- 
ond best  art  and  drool  will  be  given  a  silver  charm. 
The  design  for  this  charm  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon.  Any  man  whose  contribution  is  printed  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  number  in  which  it  appears,  and 
the  winners  of  the  competition  will  be  announced  in  the 
Baseball  Number  of  the  Record  appearing  on  May  18, 
1°21.  II  a  sufficient  amount  of  presentable  material 
is  sent  in  there  will  be  a  supplement  to  this  edition 
containing  the  best  contributions  with  the  author's 
initials  and  school,  but  if  this  is  not  the  case  the  Record 
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reserves  the  right  to  print  the  contributions  when  it 
sees  fit. 

The  conditions  follow: — 

1.  — Contributions  should  be  typewritten  if  possible 
and  must  have  the  author's  name,  school  and  address 
on  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Write  on  only  one  side 
of  the  paper. 

2.  — No  drool  manuscripts  will  be  returned.  Art 
contributions  will  be  returned  on  request  if  not  pub- 
lished. 

3.  — Art  must  be  done  in  black  and  white. 

4.  — The  number  of  contributions  from  each  individ- 
ual is  unlimited. 

5.  — No  contributions  will  be  considered  that  arrive 
later  than  May  4th. 

If  this  experiment  succeeds  the  Record  will  make 
this  a  permanent  annual  institution,  and  publish  a 
regular  Prep  School  Number  in  future  years. 

The  sooner  material  is  submitted  the  better  consid- 
eration it  will  receive. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  YALE  RECORD, 

1922  Board 

We  hope  that  this  appeal  will  bring  forth  for  the  Record 
belter  humor  than  we  have  been  able  to  publish  in  our  own 
magazine.  Andover  ought  to  come  in  for  some  of  these 
charms. 

We  will  be  glad  to  handle  any  contributions  that  are 
given  us  for  the  Record  and  forward  them  to  New  Haven. 

IT  is  the  inheritance  of  all  editors,  I  suppose,  to  enthuse  in 
eloquently  penned  phrases  on  the  many  and  various  de- 
lights attending  the  annual  advent  of  Spring.    I  am 
loath  to  puncture  the  dictums  of  heredity,  so  list  my  paean. 


Spring  with  all  its  many  phases  of  delectable  somno- 
lence has  arrived.  Sleep  reigns  and  laxity  in  queenly  robes 
adorns  a  dais  by  his  side.  The  boisterous  courtiers  of  winter 
are  stilled  while  in  recumbent  heaps  of  vivid  colors  lie  their 
successors,  minions  of  the  south,  passionate  and  languorous. 
The  jester,  Youth,  without  the  court,  lies  pondering  upon 
the  tangy  ground;  his  merry  quips  are  gone  and  his  eyes, 
once  adance  with  gay  raillery,  now  lost  beneath  their  heavy 
lids,  shine  dully  listless  in  the  brilliant  sun.  The  smell  of 
earth  and  tree  and  sky  assault  his  senses  and  he  responds 
with  sleep.    So  dwells  the  court. 

The  kingdom  lies  unmoved,  hypnotized  by  the  buzz  of 
lazy  bees  in  the  glory  of  the  sun.    It  does  not  even  possess 
the  energy  to  turn  over  on  its  side  and  sleep;  it  simply  lies. 
Yellow    roads  wind   their   mysterious  beckoning  ways, 
rippling  over  the  carpetous  fields.    The  breath  of  drowsy 
waters  in  their  desultory  course  tingles  in  the  air  and  invites 
the  spirit  to  repose.    It  is  as  if  the  earth  itself  were  a  great 
mind  brooding  upon  the  follies  of  mundane  clamor  and  its 
inevitability.    A  monstrous  fallacy  it  is  indeed  and  one 
of  which  the  world  is  unaware.    Here  lie  green  fields  and 
sliding  brooks  —  yonder  in  the  distance  are  purple  moun- 
tains which  have  nought  to  do  but  rise  and  rise  so  that  man 
may  behold  them  and  the  littleness  of  himself  and  fellows 
from  them;  yet,  where  streets  run  their  cramped  ways  be- 
tween shoving  houses  dwell  men  who  slave  from  morn 
till  night  (and  that  night  is  death)  unconscious  that  the 
earth  is  theirs,  theirs  its  roads  and  forests  —  their  play- 
thing.  What  a  crying  shame!   But  I  wander  from  my  sub- 
ject. 

Spring  has  come,  so  let  us  rejoice  —  let  us  attempt  the  im- 
possible and  laugh  —  let  us  fall  in  love  and  promptly  fall 
out  —  let  us  sleep  and  bask  in  the  sun,  for  the  earth  is 
Youth's  and  we  have  Youth.   God  bless  us  every  one. 


"THE  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BOLSHEVIST"— Harper's. 
By  Alice  Duer  Miller. 

The  Beauty  and  the  Bolshevist  is  a  book  that  well  re- 
pays the  reading.  It  is  purely  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
writer's  view  on  the  many  and  difficult  questions  of  labor 
and  capital,  seasoned  with  a  little  Bolshevism,  continually 
hampering  us. 

Il  is  written  with  that  same  vivacity  and  sparkle  that 
ever  characterize  Alice  Duer  Miller,  and  which  won  for  her 
such  success  in  the  stage  presentation  of  her  "Charm 
School."  The  characters  are  lifelike  and  interesting  —  the 
setting  well  drawn  —  and  the  situations  are  clever  and 
abounding  in  good  sense. 


A  fanciful  plot  is  included  and  an  airy  love  story  helps  to 
buoy  the  whole.  The  point  of  the  entire  book  is  simply  that 
if  capital  and  labor  could  but  for  a  moment  forget  their 
bigoted  prejudices  and  gaze  with  unbiased  eyes  upon  the 
question  in  all  its  aspects  a  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be 
quickly  reached.  Mrs.  Miller  offers  as  the  intermediary 
of  these  two  factions  —  woman  with  all  her  alluring  grace 
and  charm  —  who  alone  can,  by  her  unyielding  love,  re- 
concile the  desires  of  men.  A  very  apt  suggestion  and  as 
an  hypothesis  one  at  least  delectable  to  muse  upon,  though 
rather  unsubstantial. 
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BEAUTY  — AND  MARY  BLAIR 

By  Ethel  M.  Kelley;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $2.00. 

TRADITION  says  that  a  writer  puts  himself  ir- 
remediably and  unwittingly  into  his  book;  his 
work  is  himself  revealed  as  he  secretly  and  de- 
fiantly looks  out  on  this  amazing  world;  and,  whether  he 
wills  it  or  not,  he  gives  up  irrevocably  a  little  of  his  store  of 
philosophy  and  morality  to  the  vulgarian  gourmet  of  the 
public. 

Ethel  M.  Kelley  expounds  some  modern  theories  which  are 
realistic  enough  to  be  enticing,  possibly  even  risque.  She  gives 
us  a  life,  that  she  may  or  may  not  have  lived,  of  a  young 
lady  of  semi-intelligent,  though  flapperish  class.  Mary 
Blair,  is  not  a  bad  girl,  —  she  confesses  it,  —  just 
thoroughly  independent.  Whether  the  authoress  is  giving 
us  a  bit  of  her  private  philosophy  that  is  too  subtle  for  com- 
mon comprehension,  or  whether  the  philosophy  of  Beauty  — 
and  Mary  Bla  ir  is  subtly  pointless,  is  not  evident  in  the  book. 
However  it  is  a  just  and  accurate  analysis  of  human  point  of 
view  in  a  certain  mood.  We  wonder  though  how  Miss 
Kelley  kept  the  mood  long  enough  to  write  a  novel  about  it. 

The  story  is  of  a  charming  young  creature,  affectionate 
and  determined  to  be  broad-minded.  She  lives  the  New 
York  life  enjoyably.  She  "steps  out"  unchaperoned  and 
calls  it  life.  But  the  main  theme  of  the  book  is  her  struggle 
to  get  a  meaning  of  life  to  fit  with  the  living  of  it.  In  this 
quest  she  goes  almost  past  the  danger  point  of  morality  and 
is  saved  by  some  latent  instinct  which  is  not  brought  forth 
until  she  rings  the  door-bell  at  the  man's  rooms.  The  bell 
won't  ring  and  she  is  saved.  On  such  little  things  do  we  de- 
pend for  the  turning  point  of  our  plots  in  novels.  Mary  is 
involved  in  a  double  family  mess-up.  She  is  unaffected  and 
even  unconcerned  over  it,  but  is  inconsistently  anxious  over 
the  sprouting  morals  of  her  young  brother.  And,  though 
she  is  not  clever,  but  just  naive,  and  unmoral  instead  of  im- 
moral, she  is  interesting.  Whether,  as  we  said,  she  is  a  type 
or  a  mood  is  hard  to  say. 


The  Next  Corner  is  an  odd  mixture  of  both  good  and  bad, 
resembling  to  some  extent  in  its  incongruity  life  itself ;  it  is 
withal,  for  the  most  part,  interesting.  The  first  scenes  of  the 
story,  laid  in  Paris  (that  caldron  of  complex  human  pas- 
sions), are  drawn  with  remarkable  delicacy  of  touch  and 
conformity  to  actualities.    The  different  characters  live 


—  lives  drenched  in  foibles  and  lax  morality,  true  —  but 
for  that  very  reason  real. 

Elsie  Maury,  the  beautiful  peroxide-blonde  heroine  of  the 
story,  in  these  first  scenes  is  startlingly  well  drawn  and  holds 
the  attention  of  the  reader  with  her  many  whims  and  fan- 
cies every  minute.  She  is  interesting  if  not  very  deep, 
despairingly  weak  and  eternally  feminine.  Her  code  of 
morals  has  been  gradually  thrust  into  oblivion  as  a  result  of 
the  unaccustomed  luxuries  and  affected  fopperies  with 
which  she  is  surrounded.  Days  and  hours  of  petit  self- 
indulgence  have  begun  to  reappear,  collecting  their  toll  an 
hundred  fold. 

The  tale  unwinds  without  effort  or  hesitation —  the  beau- 
tiful Elsie  becomes  more  and  more  enmeshed  in  the  tangled 
threads  of  her  fate,  tangled  by  her  own  laxity.  A  dramatic 
climax  is  reached  after  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of, 
if  not  intellectual,  at  least  easily  readable  narrative.  Elsie 
is  abandoned  to  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  renegade  Spanish 
Don  of  whose  private  affairs  she  knows  nothing  but  whom 
she  believes  she  loves.  An  appropriate  insert  might  be  at- 
tached here.  Elsie  is  married.  Don  Arturo  is  shot  down 
by  a  father  whose  daughter's  life  he  had  ruined.  Behold,  the 
climax  is  reached.  Then  Miss  Jordan  perceives  that  she 
has  become  extremely  involved  and  for  the  nonce  her 
interest  appears  to  wane  and  Elsie  is  carried  through  a  series 
of  colorless,  uninteresting  events.  One  remarkable  change 
takes  place  however  in  this  season  of  somnolence.  Elsie  is  no 
longer  the  old  Elsie — she  is  now  disillusioned  of  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  world,  a  resigned  and  despairing  wo- 
man content  merely  to  exist  and  let  the  world  in  its  motley 
pass  her  by,  she  possesses  the  virtues  of  a  saint.  Altogether 
she  is  not  half  so  appealing  and  true  an  Elsie  as  her  former 
self  —  she  is  rather  boring,  and  a  little  too  good. 

After  this  period  of  inactivity  the  tale  again  takes  on  color 
and  a  general  renaissance  is  experienced.  The  events,  as 
in  an  old  Greek  tragedy,  seem  to  be  pushed  and  pulled 
through  the  agency  of  an  omnipotent  hand;  to  move  on  ir- 
revocably towards  a  predestined  conclusion.  Incidentally 
as  the  action  moves  to  South  America  some  vivid  and 
picturesque  bits  of  descriptive  writing  are  interspersed  here 
and  there. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  interesting  and  contains  some 
passages  that  will  repay  the  reading;  it  also  unearths  some, 
at  least,  entertaining  philosophy. 


After  his  wings  are  broken, 
Why  should  the  lark  try  to  fly? 
After  its  love  is  all  spoken 
Why  should  the  heart  not  die? 


TOUT  PASSE 

And  what  is  the  use  of  living, 

To  the  lark  if  he  cannot  soar? 

And  why  should  Youth  keep  on  giving 

If  he  hasn't  his  youth  any  more? 


Ah!    Heart,  your  wing  is  all  wasted, 
And  here  is  the  end  of  your  flying.  .  .  . 
You  gave  away  more  than  you  tasted, 
And,  Heart,  for  all  your  crying, 
It's  gone  .   .   .  and  you  are  dying. 
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BEYOND 

Prelude 

THIS  is  a  mystery  story  without  even  a  pretense 
at  a  solution.  It  is  unsatisfactory  in  other  ways. 
It  is  illogical,  it  is  improbable,  it  is  even  at  times 
transcendently  absurd.  Let  me,  however,  observe  meekly 
and  apologetically  enough  that  life,  also  perversely,  is  in- 
clined at  times  to  be  fugitive,  illogical,  improbable,  and 
absurd;  in  general  —  unsatisfactory.  Without  praeteritio 
1  refer  you  to  the  shop-worn  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction" 
axiom.  I  take  that  doctrine,  as  it  may  be,  flimsy  or  sturdy: 
1  wedge  it  under  the  framework  of  my  tale.  It  is  to  be  the 
foundation. 

$  s|s         4s  %  "      -4s  4? 

I  came  across  Tom  Ferguson  at  the  Lambs'  Club  in  New 
York;  it  was  our  first  meeting  since  our  mutual  frat  days  at 
Yale. 

"You  look  like  a  philosophical  ghost,"  I  remarked,  as- 
tounded at  the  change  that  had  overtaken  him  in  five  years. 
His  cheeks  were  wan  and  parchment-like;  his  eyes  were 
glittering  with  a  subjective  fever.  He  was  only  a  barely 
discernible  shadow  of  the  Tommie  Ferguson  who  had 
plunged  himself  into  undying  distinction  as  one  of  the  great- 
est smashing,  clawing,  line-annihilating  full-backs  that  ever 
wore  a  blue  sock.  Behold  from  the  dynamic  undergraduate 
a  lank-jowled,  attenuated  creature  who  wore  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  under  which  he  rolled  a  pair  of  extraordinary,  un- 
easy eyes,  while  I  stood  and  scrutinized  him  to  the  point  of 
boorishness. 

We  went  in  to  dinner,  and  by  the  most  tortuously  ob- 
lique methods  imaginable  I  drew  a  few  of  his  troubles  to  the 
surface  where  I  could  examine  them.  It  seemed  that  an 
inheritance  had  fallen  ponderously  upon  him  and  the  ac- 
companying leisure  had  given  him  time  to  contract  a  ter- 
rible devitalizing  attack  of  scarlet  fever  and  after  that  a  new 
outlook  on  life.  The  outlook  consisted  mostly  of  bizarre 
fads  and  penchants,  one  of  which  took  him  up  to  the  Cats- 
kill  foothills,  where  in  a  God-forsaken  spot  he  built  in  his 
own  words  "a  dusky  little  bachelor  house";  in  fact,  it  was 
there  he  was  to  return  tomorrow  morning,  having  com- 
pleted one  of  his  infrequent  business  visits  to  the  city. 

I  left  him  late  that  evening,  smoking  an  odd  bronzed 
pipe  in  the  club  library.  Characteristic  of  his  metamorpho- 
sis, it  may  be  said  that  Tommie  Ferguson  of  Yale  had  only 
had  time  for  "Luckies"  and  what  common  pipes  he  had 
possessed  he  had  promptly  lost. 

The  whole  affair  was  insistently  in  my  mind  as  I  returned 
to  the  hotel.  I  thought,  for  instance,  of  his  present  miso- 
gyny, gleaned  from  the  late  conversation,  as  opposed  to  his 
former  buoyant  attitude  regarding  chorus  girls  and  others 
of  the  same  sex.  I  remembered  that  one  night  lie  had  elec- 
trified all  New  Haven  and  had  turned  all  the  Yale  desper- 
adoes green  with  envy  when  he  had  jumped  from  a  box  on 
to  the  stage  during  an  embryonic  musical  comedy  perfor- 
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mance,  had  casually  kissed  one  of  the  chorus  ladies,  and 
had  strolled  off  into  the  wings  as  if  this  were  customarv 
with  him  to  the  point  of  ennui.    When  I  tried  to  imagine 

the  present  Ferguson  kissing  any  lady  

I  went  to  sleep  that  night,  drowsily  repeating  Will 
Shakespeare's  admirable  dictum:  "There  are  more  strange 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamed  of 
in  your  philosophy." 

How  utterly  unprescient  was  I  of  the  fact  that  a  day  or 
two  later  it  would  need  vastly  more  potent  words  than  those 
of  the  immortal  bard  himself  to  express  my  feelings! 

At  half-past  five  in  the  morning  it  was  necessary  to 
answer  a  cruel  'phone  call  which  proved  to  be  the  man  in 
question,  Ferguson  himself.  I  was  irritated  at  the  hour  and 
dazed  as  a  man  is  when  he  is  jerked  unceremoniously  from 
sleep,  so  at  the  time  I  only  partially  felt  the  excitement  that 
quivered  in  the  voice  over  the  wire.  He  wanted  me  to  go 
back  with  him  to  the  hills,  he  said.  I  would  be  doing  him 
an  enormous  favor  if  I  could  visit  him  for  a  few  days.  His 
nerves  were  rather  on  edge,  and  a  compatible  companion 
would  be  extremely  bracing.  He  was  to  leave  on  the  twelve- 
thirty-five.    Could  I?  .  .   .    Would  I?  .   .  . 

At  twelve-forty  we  were  clearing  Harlem  and  talking  of 
the  possible  methods  of  signalling  MaYs.  At  three-thirty 
p.m.,  we  were  nearing  the  hill  country  and  talking  of  Cle- 
menceau  and  Kansas  corn  and  the  New  Poetry.  I  found 
him  opening  up  the  chasms  of  his  reserve  and  his  conversa- 
tion increased  in  volume  to  almost  one-tenth  of  mine.  At 
length  we  got  to  a  little  town  called  Hallow  or  Tallow  or 
something  of  the  sort,  whence  we  secured  a  Ford  and  drove 
over  ghastly  roads  and  walked  when  there  was  no  longer 
even  any  Ford-trekkage,  and  finally  went  up  a  canyon  which 
was  dark  and  mysterious  because  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
then  suddenly  we  were  climbing  stone  steps  and  were  being 
welcomed  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  Japanese  servant — were,  in 
fact,  in  the  "dusky  bachelor  house"  where  my  friend  had 
succeeded  in  changing  himself  from  Tommie  Ferguson  to 
someone  else. 

It  is  important  that  I  describe  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  Tom's  house  as  we  sat  before  a  hearth  that  evening  and 
were  served  excellent  food  and  liquid  by  the  Japanese.  The 
big  main  room  was  exactly  such  a  one  as  thoughtful,  middle- 
aged  men  sometimes  dream  of  possessing  for  a  comfortable 
old  age.  It  was  furnished  all  in  dull,  soothing  buff.  The 
wall  was  deep  walnut,  sparsely  hung  with  dim,  indistin- 
guishable oil  paintings.  It  was  an  opposite  to  what  one 
pictures  as  a  man's  home  on  a  mountain,  —  bristling  with 
deer's  heads,  and  musketry  and  bear-skin  rugs;  the  whole 
place,  perhaps  because  it  was  night,  seemed  subdued  and 
comforting  and  languorous.  There  was  a  wall  of  curiously 
bound  books  and  a  shelf  of  various  pipes.  The  big  room  in 
which  we  were  in  had  three  doors  besides  the  entrance.  Two 
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of  them  opened  into  bedrooms  and  the  other  into  a  kitchen. 
I  presume  the  deaf  and  dumb  Japanese  —  who  was  more 
like  a  squat,  gliding  little  tree  stump  than  a  man  —  must 
have  slept  in  a  cellar,  for  there  was  obviously  no  other 
spare  room. 

The  atmosphere  was  one  of  tranquil,  epicurean  comfort; 
the  chairs  were  all  precisely  set;  the  pictures  precisely  hung, 
the  Japanese  precisely  efficient  in  shutting  the  doors  and 
pouring  our  coffee.  All  was  dimly,  luxuriously  soothing: 
a  sanctuary  in  which  to  rest  and  read  old  books  that  one 
had  read  many  times  before,  to  stretch  solidly  before  the 
fire  and  expend  lukewarm  energy  in  smoke  rings  and  gentle 
chat.  Another  ten  minutes  and  I  should  have  given  up  the 
struggle  of  mentally  locating  myself  and  believed  this  a 
club  man's  rooms  on  Madison  Avenue,  with  the  shapely 
trellised  windows  looking  out  on  the  familiar  river  of  taxis 
and  human  units  of  Manhattan,  instead  of  on  a  lonely 
Catskill  canyon  where  the  moon  vaguely  etched  the  incon- 
gruities of  sage  and  scrub  oak. 

Another  ten  minutes,  I  say,  and  the  hallucination  would 
have  been  complete.  Before  that  interval  was  completed, 
however,  my  companion  rose  to  suggest  that  we  saunter  out 
on  the  veranda  to  get  the  night  odor  of  the  hills.  I  lighted  a 
cigar,  he  refilled  his  pipe,  and  we  perched  on  the  banister 
out  in  the  moonlight. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  an  enchantment  in  the  smell  of 
sage  and  balsam  carried  to  your  nostrils  on  a  quiet  little 
night  breeze.  Somehow  it  raises  a  stir  in  you  —  pricks 
some  mysterious  atavistic  chord  that  remains  perhaps  as  a 
relic  of  dim,  awful  days  when  our  ancestors  were  smelt  out 
and  devoured  by  wolves  that  poured  in  grim  myriads  down 
the  Neolithic  mountain-sides. 

We  smoked  in  silence,  I  sniffing  like  an  uneasy  terrier 
and  forgetting  very  completely  about  New  York  club  men 
and  epicures;  Tom  was  a  study  in  shadow  and  moonlight, 
puffing  his  massive  pipe  and  staring  fixedly  at  the  horizon, 
which  was  indistinct  and  jagged  from  the  sage  growth.  I 
saw  him  shiver  slightly  when  a  whippoorwill's  complaint 
suddenly  became  spectrally  audible  from  the  ambiguous 
depth  up  the  valley.  At  length  without  warning,  he  said : 

"Alex,  do  you  believe  in  fairies?" 

I  don't  like  these  flowery,  metaphorical  questions.  I 
thought  at  the  moment  that  Tom  Ferguson  had  indeed  be- 
come an  affected,  moody  prig  who  desired  to  impress  people 
with  his  quaintness  —  like  Thoreau  or  Algernon  Swinburne. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said  a  little  coldly.  "Metaphy- 
sics, spiritism,  or  —  soap?" 

He  puffed,  unmoved,  and  turned  his  somber  eyes  on  me; 
the  momentary  glint  of  his  spectacles  in  the  moonlight  was 
eerie. 

"I  mean  what  I  say.  Fairies,  sprites,  elves;  things  that  — 
that  dance  and  make  a  faint  little  racket  in  the  dawn  and 
dusk,  playing  on  their  pipes  and  lutes  .  .  .  Peter  Pan, 
you  know,  and  things  you  dream  about  sometimes  and  for- 
get when  you  wake  up;  things  from  the  Never-Never  land. 
I  —  " 

He  stopped  and  stammered,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  em- 


barrassed,—  conscious  suddenly  that  he  was  not  speaking  to 
himself,  but  to  a  prosaic  old  ass  of  a  New  Yorker,  fresh  from 
Broadway  and  the  Claridge  Hotel.  I  realized  that  he  was 
not  affected,  but  merely  slightly  moon-touched. 

"Well,"  I  said,  manifesting  a  colossal  absorption  in  the 
problem,  "of  course  I've  read  Grimm's  and  Jack  the  Giant- 
Eater  and  —  er  —  The  Brownies  Abroad  and  The  Five 
Little  Peppers  —  or  was  that  an  Alger  book?  They're  all 
very  sweet  little  conceits,  of  course  —  very  nice  for  chil- 
dren—  Santa  Claus  and  the  Just  So  Stories  and  How  Peter 
Rabbit  Fooled  Jimmy  Mountainlion  and  the  rest.  Very 
handy  things  to  quiet  the  baby  with." 

I  could  see  him  shudder  as  I  talked,  and  after  I  had  fin- 
ished he  feverishly  shifted  the  subject  to  women,  on  which 
more  general  topic  he  was  obviously  unprepared  for  conver- 
sation and  so  obviously  bored  at  my  handy  list  of  anecdotes, 
that  the  conversation  became  forced,  insipid,  and  punctu- 
ated by  intolerable  pauses.  At  length  we  became  positivelv 
hostile  with  each  other.  Hostile  in  a  silent,  misunderstand- 
ing way.  He  was  waiting  for  me  to  suggest  bed,  and  I  did 
so,  letting  him  know  via  innuendo  that  /  knew  that  this  was 
what  he  desired.  We  parted,  vastly  resentful,  and  retreated 
to  our  bedrooms;  and  the  pensive  mood  inspired  by  the  pun- 
gent valley  smells  was  totally  overturned  and  packed  away 
in  mothballs.  I  cursed  myself  for  a  blithering,  blundering 
idiot,  Tom  Ferguson  for  a  dank-haired,  effeminate  mystic, 
and  my  visit  to  the  house  in  the  canyon  as  utterly  dismal 
folly.  Then  in  the  throes  of  further  resentful  musings  I 
rolled  over  in  my  bed  and  was  asleep;  and  the  canyon's 
strange,  uneasy  atmosphere  seeped  in  upon  me  through  the 
latticed  window. 

There  was  a  wild,  incredible  orgy.  It  was  all  billowy  light 
and  flamboyant  colors  and  breeze  and  the  lilting  ripple  of 
tendriled  instruments.  In  alternate  moods  as  indefinably 
shifting  as  the  colors  of  a  sunset,  there  was  the  strumming, 
the  murmurous  drowsy  strumming  of  Spanish  lyres;  the 
sweet,  seraphic  moan  of  Aeolian  harps,  the  melodious 
scream,  shrill  crescendo  and  modulato  of  countless  pipes, 
then  a  blend  of  all;  then  a  rush,  a  indescribable  trumpet  of 
sound,  a  dance  of  dim  forms,  a  whirl  of  impossible  colors,  a 
song.  .  .  .  Then  in  the  ruthless  snap  of  a  finger,  the 
chimera  was  dissolved;  an  agonizingly  brief  moment  of 
inhuman  delight,  and  the  vision  was  over,  and  I  lay  in  a 
white  bed  in  a  gray-lit  bedroom  and  gasped  faintly  for  the 
music  of  lutes  that  seemed  to  be  trailing  off  in  the  dim  vistas 
of  the  dawn. 

The  music  was  quite  gone;  the  colors  had  wholly  faded 
from  my  sleep-heavy  eyes.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  quivering 
like  a  frightened  young  schoolgirl  and  instinctively  sought 
the  open  window. 

The  damp  night  vapors  that  shrouded  the  canyon  were 
visible  and  tangible  in  the  gloom,  and  they  were  about  all 
that  was  visible.  The  window-sill  was  an  ambiguous  point 
of  vantage  from  which  I  stared,  shivering  with  cold  and 
something  else,  upon  an  utterly  fathomless,  nebular  land- 
scape.   It  was  neither  morning  nor  night,  nor  was  the  place 
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where  1  stood,  earth,  hell  or  heaven;  they  were  the  interim 
and  the  limbo;  the  hour  in  which  sick  people  pass  moan- 
ing out  into  the  mists;  the  gray-hung  vestibule  from  life  to 
death.  Five  minutes  ago  I  had  been  in  a  hot,  ecstatic 
dream  zone  where  haunting  sighs  and  laughs  were  blended 
into  larklike  music;  now  I  shivered  in  totally  incompetent 
pajamas  and  feared  to  look  behind  me.  I  wanted  a  mother 
or  a  wife  or  some  equally  superior  person  to  come  and  escort 
me  back  to  bed  and  tell  me  that  I  had  eaten  too  recklessly 
on  the  night  before,  to  drive  off  the  fears  of  both  the  Players 
of  Lutes  and  the  phantoms  of  a  cold,  cold  gloom.  As  I 
stood  there,  impotent,  wretched,  cold,  there  crept  uninvited 
into  my  mind  a  stray  line  of  Keats: 

"The  same  that  oft-times  charmed 
At  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn." 

The  analogy  sent  me  off  the  "magic  casement,"  shakily 
back  to  the  cold  sheets.  Eventually  I  reached  a  troubled, 
slumberous  state;  and  when  the  lurking  vapors  and  shadows 
were  dissipated,  simultaneously  with  the  drift  of  dreams,  by 
the  Catskill  sun,  I  rose,  dressed  and  ventured  into  the  front 
room.  Here,  before  the  veranda  window,  was  a  cheery,  neat 
breakfast  on  a  small  table,  and  the  brown  tree-stump  Jap- 
anese began,  as  soon  as  I  entered,  to  advance  from  the 
kitchen  and  pour  my  coffee. 

He  was  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  wound  up  for  the  day, 
and  his  obvious  dependability  and  crass  insensitiveness 
curiously  reassured  me.  I  felt  cheered  as  I  sat  down  to  wait 
tor  Tom  whom  I  heard  moving  in  his  room,  and  I  was  al- 
ready planning  to  charge  him  jocularly  with  giving  me  the 
subtle  D.  T.'s  with  his  damned  old  mountain-moistened 
liquor  when  I  recalled  actually  for  the  first  time,  our  tacit 
estrangement  of  last  evening  and  what  had  produced  it. 
Well,  I  would  tell  him  that  his  fairy  talk  had  inflicted  me 
with  silly  dreams,  and  I  would  be  more  tactful  and  make 
amenities  and  possibly  fish  out  some  more  fairy  talk.  For 
what  purpose?  Surely  that  hysterical  period  during  the 
dawn  was  not  going  to  puzzle  or  trouble  me!  —  Indigestion 
and  the  heavy  smell  of  damp  sage  to  one  accustomed  to  ur- 
ban diet  and  urban  atmosphere.  I  looked  at  the  coffee 
steaming  suavely  in  the  cup  and  the  tidy  pile  of  toast  and 
felt  assured.   Tom  opened  his  door. 

We  did  make  amenities  in  a  clumsy,  indirect  male  way, 
and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  canyon.  I  noticed  at 
once  that  he  was  pale  and  inclined  to  distraitness,  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  his  vest  was  on  inside  out.  Hence,  after 
we  had  gulped  down  a  little  nourishment  I  suggested  a  walk 
up  the  canyon  for  exercise. 

"No,  no,  not  up,"  he  said  hastily,  "it's  better  down  the 
canyon,  you  know.  More  open  and  —  better  view  of  the 
valley.   Down  by  all  means." 

His  solicitude  concerning  the  direction  for  some  reason  ir- 
ritated me,  and  I  insisted,  taking  advantage  of  my  rights  as 
a  guest,  on  going  up  the  canyon.  He  looked  angry  and  dan- 
gerous for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  gave  in  with  a 
silent  kind  of  sullenness,  as  if  I  were  deeply  wronging  him. 
We  went  up. 


There  was  no  talk.  We  walked  in  moody  silence,  but  I 
didn't  feel  the  lack  of  talk  now.  The  vapors  of  the  far-gone 
night  were  totally  disposed  of ;  the  birds  twittered  about  the 
bushes,  and  the  whole  dewy  morning  was  sunshine  and  song. 
The  path  that  we  took  led  us  under  sun-spattered  scrub  oaks 
and  between  fuzzy  little  clumps  of  furze  and  sage.  It  didn't 
seem  to  have  been  travelled  much.  We  couldn't  see  far 
ahead  of  us,  for  the  path  jerked  and  turned  in  a  most  aim- 
less fashion,  nor  could  we  see  much  of  the  canyon  sides  be- 
cause of  the  foliage  and  the  brush,  but  they  couldn't  have 
been  very  steep,  for  the  ante-meridian  sun  filtered  in  upon 
us  apparently  without  much  real  obstruction.  Tom  walked 
ahead,  and  it  wasn't  until  we  came  to  a  sudden  twist  in  the 
canyon  that  he  turned  around  to  talk  to  me.  I  noticed  that 
his  face  was  pale  and  agitated,  and  he  seemed  bulgy  and 
unhealthy  around  the  eyes.   I  was  feeling  fine.   He  stopped. 

"There's  not  much  decent  walking  any  further,"  he  said, 
"wouldn't  you  like  to  go  down  now?" 

"Nonsense,"  I  said,  "the  path's  all  right.  Besides,  I  want 
to  peep  around  the  bend.  It  looks  like  a  lovely  little  vale  in 
there." 

The  sudden  turn  in  the  hill  formation  opened,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  into  a  rather  wider  depression,  overhung  with 
trees.  It  was  mysterious  and  green  and  enticing.  Tom's 
statement  about  the  path  was  ridiculous.  I  started  to 
saunter  ahead  of  him,  peering  casually  through  the  under- 
brush, and  as  I  did  so  he  grabbed  me  by  the  coat. 

"Don't  go  any  further,"  he  said  in  a  hard,  tired  sort  of 
tone.  "Alex,  take  my  word  for  it,  there's  a  reason  for  not 
going  around  in  there.  I  know.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  —  in 
the  house  if  you'll  turn  back.   Come  on." 

He  pulled  me  imperiously  by  the  arm,  and  I  felt  suddenly 
resentful  of  this  veil  of  secrecy.  I  stood,  steadfast,  and  he 
tugged  in  vain. 

"Is  that  where  you  hid  the  body?"  I  asked,  trying  to  be 
ironical. 

This  produced  a  wan,  invalid  smile,  and  he  said  ner- 
vously, "Yes  —  anything  you  want  to  call  it  —  but  let's 
get  away.     Let's  —  " 

Something  terrible  happened  to  Tom.  His  eyes  became 
suddenly  shiny  and  queer  and  apoplectic,  and  he  stared 
seemingly  at  something  beyond  me,  over  my  shoulder.  I 
turned  and  saw  only  coolness  of  foliage  and  mossy  shadow, 
and  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  Tom  was  a  chro- 
nic invalid,  a  candidate  for  Danvers,  or  a  hop-eater.  When 
I  turned  back  he  was  veritably  wilting,  —  like  an  acceler- 
ated movie  of  a  flower.  His  face  was  ashy,  his  eyes  were 
prominent  with  a  sort  of  horrible  ecstasy,  and  I  imagined 
that  if  it  were  night  they  would  be  shining  like  radium.  He 
clutched  my  arm  with  a  sudden  return  of  energy  and  prac- 
tically pulled  me  down  the  path.  I  followed,  feeling  sickish 
and  scared;  I  didn't  know  what  to  think.  Apparently, 
from  the  little  animal  gutturals  he  was  uttering,  he  might 
be  expected  at  any  moment  to  turn  and  chew  a  leg  off  me. 

I  did,  however,  reach  the  house  intact,  and  I  helped  him 
up  the  stone  steps,  feeling  his  back  quiver  under  my  hand. 
The  human  tree-stump  met  us  on  the  veranda  and  calmly 
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handed  Tom  a  glass  of  rye,  as  if  this  were  a  regular,  every- 
day performance.  I  forced  Tom  down  on  the  sofa,  handed 
his  pipe  into  his  hands,  ordered  the  Japanese  to  get  away, 
and  waited.  It  came.  He  drew  in  a  great  unsalubrious 
lungful  of  smoke  and  said  unsteadily,  "I've  saved  you, 
Alex." 

"Thanks,"  I  remarked,  not  without  a  trifle  of  sarcasm. 
He  puffed  and  sighed  and  went  on  in  jerks. 

"At  least  —  I've  saved  you  from  immediate  loss  of 

—  well  —  call  it  —  identity.  I'm  gone,  you  see  —  They 
have  got  me  —  You'll  be  all  right  —  if  you  go  off  right 
away  —  I'll  have  Akada  guide  you  down  to  Proctor's  farm 

—  Proctor '11  have  a  carriage —  You  can  get  the  —  two  forty- 
five  out  of  —  Mallow  —  Better  pack  right  away." 

"I'll  pack,  Tom,"  I  said  sternly.  "As  soon  as  I  learn  for 
certain  whether  you're  taking  overdoses  of  cocaine  or  are 
just  plain  haunted  by  fumes  of  decayed  corn-whiskey. 
Think  I'm  going  to  leave  you  to  fall  down  the  steps  or  tot- 
ter off  the  veranda  tonight?  You  lie  back  there  and  behave 
while  I  get  some  concentrated  aspirin." 

He  didn't  lie  back.  Instead  he  rose  tigerishly  and 
grabbed  me  by  the  wrist.  "You  pack!"  he  hissed  strangely, 
"you  go  and  pack  and  get  out  of  here  or  else  take  the  conse- 
quences. I  warn  you.  You  don't  belong  here.  Go  back  to 
your  New  York."  His  eyes  glistened  with  excitement. 
"You  don't  know  my  ways,  nor  my  house,  nor  my  canyon. 
You  don't  and  you  never  will,  but  by  God,  unless  you  clear 
out  they'll  get  you.  I  tell  you  They'll  get  you;  They  with 
Their  lutes  and  —  and  fires  and  all.  You  don't  know  the 
canyon,  damn  you.   You'll  never  know  it.   Get  out!" 

His  anger  burst  into  an  appalling  drunken  laugh,  and  he 
fell  back  on  the  sofa,  tittering  and  slobbering  like  an  ex- 
static  little  baby.  I  called  Akada,  the  tree-stump,  and  we 
carried  him,  howling,  rocking  with  laughter,  into  his  bed- 
room, where  he  sprawled  on  his  bed  and  flashed  a  pair  of 
animal  eyes  on  us.  "Beyond  the  bend,"  he  gurgled,  as  I 
shut  the  door,  and  his  thin,  tremulous  voice  reached  me  as  I 
sat,  smoking  and  shaking  in  the  living-room.  "I  hear  'em. 
Oh  God!   I  hear  'em  beyond  the  bend." 

The  rest  must  needs  be  short. 

In  half  an  hour  Tom's  insane  noise  had  died  away  and  I 
thought  him  asleep.  It  was  now  about  mid-day,  and  I  sat 
in  the  center  of  the  sunlit  parlor  and  tried  to  formulate 
sensible  ideas  on  the  subject.  None  would  come.  In  a 
febrile  sort  of  daze  a  mass  of  jumbled  impressions  kept 
racing  through  my  head.  Tom's  eyes  gazing  past  me  into 
that  mossy  canyon  spot  where  the  foliage  covered  a  cool, 
fragrant  little  dell.   Was  this  "Beyond  the  bend?" 

Suddenly  with  no  sane  ratiocination  came  the  memory  of 
my  vision  of  the  dawn :  fires  and  lutes  and  a  ripple  and  flash 
of  song.  I  felt  feverish.  I  felt  sick  with  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing disaster.  I  felt  weak,  stunned,  knocked  completely  out 
of  my  urbane  complaisance.  The  thoughts  that  suggested 
themselves  were  too  much  for  me.  My  mind  stumbled  and 
protested  —  I  leaned  my  head  on  my  arm  and  slept. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  early  evening.  Vaguely,  as  one 
rising  from  the  fogs  of  chloroform,  I  was  aware  that  someone 


was  moving  in  the  room,  on  the  floor,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
the  Japanese  who  was  crawling  like  a  grotesque  species  of 
caterpillar  in  his  own  blood.  I  stood  up  and  gasped.  He 
was  half  under  the  breakfast  table,  on  which  Tom's  morn- 
ing toast  lay  cold,  untouched  and  orderly,  in  the  plate.  He 
was  crawling,  as  I  have  said,  or  trying  to  crawl,  and  he  made 
the  first  sounds  that  I  had  heard  from  him  yet  —  unspeak- 
able sounds.  And  this  was  rather  strange,  for  when  I  knelt 
horrified,  stiff  and  cold  in  the  stomach,  by  his  side,  I  saw  that 
his  throat  was  just  a  hole  that  spouted  the  last  of  his  life 
blood.  His  movements  were  mechanical,  like  those  of  a 
snake  which  moves  hours  after  its  death.  There  will  be  no 
more  mention  of  Akada's  condition  by  me. 

Presently,  or  rather  half  an  hour  later,  after  having  braced 
myself  by  a  stiff  shot  of  whiskey,  I  found  Tom's  note.  I 
found  it  beside  the  plate  of  toast,  which,  as  have  I  before 
remarked,  was  cold  and  in  a  neat  little  pile.  This  was  the 
content,  in  a  handwriting  that  certainly  did  not  look  much 
like  Tom's  but  which  of  course  was  his: 

Alexander  Thurston: 

If  you  are  here  and  read  this  (which  I  hope  to  God  you 
are  not)  I  beg  of  you  to  immediately  pack  and  get  away. 
Immediately.  It  is  imperative  that  you  do  not  delay  a 
moment  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  de- 
parture. Unfortunately  Akada  will  not  be  able  to  escort  you 
as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware.  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor 
Oriental.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  —  too  faithful  —  and 
perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  could  have  stayed 
up  here  these  two  years  with  me.  I  had  to  kill  him  (with  the 
paper-cutter,  if  you  are  morbidly  curious)  because  he  at- 
tempted to  stop  me  from  going  where  I  would ;  where  I  have 
gone  by  now.  If  you  are  saved  (by  going  immediately)  I  beg 
of  you  to  forgive  me,  Alex.  I  brought  you  up  here  on  a 
damnable,  silly  impulse.  I  thought  you  would  understand ; 
but  now  I  see  that  no  one  could  have  understood.  I  realized 
that  last  night,  after  I  had  foolishly  asked  you  a  foolish 
question.  .  .  .  But  I  have  no  time  to  go  over  it  all. 
Thank  God  I  am  through  with  people  and  life  and  thoughts. 
You  think  me  crazy,  and  Lord  knows  you  have  reason.  I 
gave  way  this  morning;  I  was  crazy  then.  Perhaps  I  am 
crazy  now,  in  a  sense,  as  I  write  this  and  see  you  sleeping  in 
the  chair  and  Akada  a  thing  on  the  floor  dribbling  blood 
like  a  stuck  pig.  I  am  crazy,  or  the  whole,  wretched,  grubby 
workaday  world  is  crazy.  Oh,  I'm  wonderfully  crazy; 
fifteen  minutes;  a  short  walk  —  and  I  shall  be  dead  crazy, 
and  (ha!  ha!  the  thought  is  droll  and  elfin)  I  shall  pipe  the 
crazy  funebre  for  myself ;  it  shall  be  blown,  wild  and  eerie,  on 
the  timid  little  breezes  of  dusk.    God  forfend  you  hear  it! 

Go  immediately,  Alex.  I,  I  have  gone,  gone  to  join  the 
whirling  hosts  of  Fairyland  in  an  eternity  of  dusks  and 
dawns  that  are  not  of  earth. 

Laugh,  damn  you,  Alex.    I've  gone  Beyond  the  Bend! 

Thomas  Ferguson 

4:  +  '•■        %  ♦  sfe-         ♦  ■ .        ■  tf: 

The  rest  is  personal  and  very,  very  crazy,  but  you  may 
read  it  if  you  wish. 
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Queer;  even  as  1  was  reading  this  of  Tom's,  I  could 
scarcely  get  it  out  of  my  mind  that  he  was  a  stupendous 
poseur.  The  fantastic  eloquence  of  his  note  smacked  of 
Blackwood's  stories  of  the  grotesque.  I  read  it  over  again, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  transition,  I  felt  fear.  I  tottered 
nervously,  frantically  into  the  room  where  I  had  slept  the 
previous  night.  I  began  to  stuff  things  into  my  valise.  I 
stuffed  them  fast;  I  gulped;  I  made  a  queer  throaty  rattle 
that  sounded  like  a  sheep  eating;  I  looked  and  saw  what  I 
had  been  doing.  It  was  the  sheet  off  the  bed  and  a  curtain 
from  the  window  that  I  had  stuffed  into  my  bag  and  now  I 
was  trying  to  include  a  pillow  cushion! 

I  threw  the  cushion  and  the  valise  through  a  closed  win- 
dow and  knew  that  I  was  mad.  The  tinkle  of  the  falling 
glass  and  the  sudden  quiet  little  inrush  of  canyon  air  did 
something  momentously  important  to  me.  Things  were 
told  me  by  the  scent  of  the  sage  that  thrilled  and  shook; 
things  that  I  must  tell  to  someone. 

In  the  living  room  I  tried  to  whisper  the  things  in  Aka- 
da's  ear.  Perhaps  I  did  it  too  rapidly  to  be  coherent.  He 
showed  no  signs  of  comprehension.  I  had  to  tell!  I  had  to 
tell! 

I  seized  an  armful  of  books  from  the  wall,  and  I  began  to 
write  with  moribund  swiftness  over  the  printed  pages  and 
the  fly-leaves  of  one  of  them.  The  name  of  this  book  was 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


I  wrote  and  wrote  —  all  night.  I  am  still  writing.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  five.   Dawn  . 

And  now  I  will  write  of  that  which  the  wind  whispered  to 
me;  of  that  which  the  canyon  prophesied ;  of  that  which  you 
will  never  understand  no  matter  how  hard  you  try  . 

But  hark!  .  .  hark!  .  .  .  Alas!  I  have  no 
time;  it  is  too  late.  They  have  coma  .  .  it  is  too 
late.  The  dawn  has  crept  on  with  ghostly  little  footfalls. 
They  have  come  with  the  dawn  —  as  they  always  do ;  as 
they  came  in  the  last  dawn  when  I  did  not  know  them. 

Listen,  world;  listen,  people-^ ho- do-not-understand  — 
But  what  shall  I  say?  Oh  God!  What  shall  I  say  to  trans- 
late the  flame  thing  that  leaps,  crackles,  sweet  within  me! 

Hear!  It  is  the  lutes!  —  It  is  the  dance  —  it  is 
the  heralds!  The  couriers  of  the  Dimness!  The  Never- 
Never-peoples !  .  .  the  lutes  .  .  Look!  At 
the  window,  the  fire,  the  lights,  the  song! 

They  are  calling  me,  my  little  canyon,  my  little  world. 
I  am  going.  They  are  drawing  me  .  .  .  Goodbye, 
old  dusty  Earth,  old  clay-straddled  city,  old  street  that  is 
called  Broadway    .  Goodbye!    ...     I  shall 

pipe  and  blink  at  you  and  your  people  from  the  realms  of 
mist  and  music,  and  you  will  never  understand. 

Ariel,  Puck,  Peter  Pan.   The  spirit  of  the  Bluebird 
ths  lutes    ...     I  am  going,  my  people,  I  am  leaving 
you  in  the  dust  of  Earth    ...     I  am  going  Beyond  the 
Bend. 


BEFORE 

You  make  a  murderer  of  me, 

And  call  it  in  the  first  degree, 

And  yell  out  what  a  brute  I  am — 

And  do  not  give  a  tinker's  damn 

How  many  people  soon  shall  read 

How  I  shot  drunken  Pat  McCreed. 

Though  no  one  else  was  in  the  place 

To  be  my  witness  in  the  case 

I  swear  to  God,  my  final  judge, 

And  from  this  statement  will  not  budge; 

The  fool  got  drunk  and  lost  his  sense; 


THE  JUDGE 

I  had  to  shoot  in  self-defense. 

He  lifted  up  a  heavy  chair 

And  would  have  smashed  my  head  for  fair; 

I  jumped,  and  from  my  armpit  drew 

My  gun,  and  fired  before  he  threw. 

He  staggered,  dropped  the  chair,  and  fell. 

And  spit  out  blood,  and  gasped  a  yell. 

I  stood  and  thought,  and  held  my  gun, 

And  wondered  if  I  ought  to  run; 

The  door  broke  down;  the  cops  climbed  through, 

And  brought  me  here  to  give  to  you. 


According  to  my  English  prof.,  who  "can't  see  using  so        "  What  does  she  look  like?" 
much  slang,"  a  watch  has  not  necessarily  got  a  second-hand        "She's  got  freckles  on  her,  but  she's  pretty.' 
just  because  it  is  one.   


IX  mi;  Twirt:  How  do  those  guys  get  away  wilh  having  If  whiskey  flowed  in  gutters 

such  big  liabilities?  And  street  cars  ran  on  wine 

I  )i  T-KLASSED:  The  same  way.  And  exhaust  pipes  shot  out  brandy 

I).  T.:  How  zat?  I  swear  that  I'm  not  lyin' — 
O.  K. :  By  their  liabilities.  I'd  be  a  street  cleaner. 


APerfectLoaf Reflects  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  and  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


Feeling  mighty  lonesome, 
Yes,  I'm  dreadful,  dreadful  blue — 

And  I'm  here  all  by  my  ownsome 
Sorta,  think  I'm  missing  you; 

Darling,  I  would  feel  much  better 
If  only  it  were  true 

That  changing  just  one  letter 
Made  "missing"  "kissing"  you. 


Mili :    "  I  survived   two  years  at 

Verdun." 
Terry  :  "That's  nothing.   I  got  by 

two  terms  on  Andover  Hill." 


O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gi'e  'em, 
To  see  their  legs  as  ithers  see  'em! 
It  would   frae  mony  a  short  skirt 
free  'em, 

An'  foolish  notion. 
That  toothpick  and  piano  legs  inspire 

devotion. 


The  other  day  as  I  was  walking  *  *  * 
Up  the  street  ***** 

A  little  Freshman   in  tortoise-shell 

glasses  ***** 

Came  up  to  me***** 

And  smiling  shook  hands  and  said:** 

"How  are  you,  Duncan?"*** 

I  smiled  and  said  I  didn't  remember 
him  ***** 

But  he  only  blushed  ***** 

And  handed  me  a  twenty-dollar  bill 

and  said,  ***** 
"I  was  told  to  give  this  to  you."  *  *  * 
I  was  dead  broke  and  still  smiling  I 

put  it***** 

I  n    my    pocket  ***** 

The  Freshman  handed  me  a  dainty 

envelope  and  whispered  :  ***** 
"She  loves  you."***** 
Then  with  a  shy  smile  he  romped 

away,  and  I  smiled  too,  for  I'm  not 

Duncan.***** 


There  was  once  a  certain  young  lad, 
Who  swore  that  he  had  gone  mad. 
To  prove  himself  true 
He  swallowed  some  glue, 
Really,  the  ending's  too  sad. 


An  overworked  bluffer  in  Latin 
translation  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"They  knew  he  was  a  southerner 
because  he  was  garbed  in  the  —  er  — 
garbage  of  the  south." 


"Strikes  me,"  said  the  village  wit, 
putting  down  the  newspaper,  "that 
this  here  indemnity  stuff  is  all  Boche." 


The  negro  applying  for  enlistment 
was  trying  to  pick  which  branch  of 
the  service  he  would  go  into. 

"Ah  don'  wanter  go  inta  de  infantry 
ca'se  yo'  hasta  walk  on  yo  feet  all  de 
time.  An'  Ah  ain't  goin'  in  no  cavalry 
ca'se  when  Ah  wants  to  git  away  fum 
a  place  Ah  don'  want  to  be  bo'dered 
wit  no  hawse." 

"How  about  aviation?"  asked  the 
recruiting  officer. 

"No  suh,  Ah  know  what'll  happen. 
De  ole  engine  will  stop  about  five 
miles  up  and  white  man  say:  'Black 
boy!   Jump  out  an'  crank  dis  cyar!' 
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THE  SONG  OE  McANDREW  TRAVIS  MaCANDLE 
A  Bit  of  Ancient  History  Written  in  Appropriate  Verse  Form 


I. 

An  hae  ye  na'  o'  young  Barry 

Who  came  wi'  fichters  ten 
Tae  vanquish  Wullie  Wingate 

An  slochter  a'  his  men.J 

II. 

It  fell  aboot  Thanksgivin'  time, 

A  crisp  November  clay, 
That  Barry  came  tae  Andover 

Young  Wullie's  men  tae  slay. 

III. 

He  bro't  brave  Norin,  an'  McGlone 
The  Butterworths  an'  Jones; 

He  vowed  the  birds  before  that  nicht 
Should  pick  Andover's  bones. 

IV. 

But  Wullie's  men  were  braw  an'  keen : 
Tip,  Sax  an'  Kern  an'  Mahrt 

An'  Daley,  Veghte,  Herm  an'  Reed, 
Each  bowne  tae  do  his  part. 

V. 

The  battle  fin'lly  did  begin 

An'  Exeter  was  gay  — 
So  confident  that  they  cud  win, 

But  Wullie  nocht  did  say. 

VI. 

The  ficht  from  twa  o'clock  did  last 

Till  a'most  settin'  sun, 
But  neither  side  had  made  a  score, 

Sae  neither  side  had  won. 

VII. 

The  fray  waxed  fierce,  an'  mony  men 
Were  carried  frae  the  field 

Sair  wounded,  but  young  Wullie  said, 
"I'll  ne'er  tae  Barry  yield!" 


VIII. 

The  struggle  fiercer  yet  did  grow, 

An'  mony  men  did  die, 
But   Barry  stamped  an'  smote  his 
chest. 

"Tae  Wingate  ne'er  yield  I!" 
IX. 

So  Barry  gathered  a'  his  stren'th 
An'  kicked  sae  hard  the  ba' 

It  skimmed  the  goal,  an'  Exeter  scored 
They  tho't  that  wud  be  a'. 
X. 

Then  Wullie  ca'ed  tae  him  his  team 
An'  told  them  they  must  score, 

A'though  sair  stricken  were  those  men 
Bedaubed  with  mud  an'  gore. 
XI. 

So    Mahrt    an'    Daley    bucked  the 
line, 

An'  gory  was  the  fray, 
But  Wullie  sa'  the  crimson  goal 
A  bare  ten  yards  away. 

XII. 

An'  sae  he  tuk  the  ba'  himsel' 

An'  flung  it  straight  to  Mahrt. 

'Twas downed  behind  the  red,  red  line, 
An'  most  broke  Barry's  heart. 
XIII. 

Thus  they  had  scored  for  Andover, 
The  fight  at  last  was  done, 

The  bluidy  teams  both  broke  awa' 
The  battle  fairly  won. 

XIV. 

Oh,  braw  an'  bluidy  was  the  team 

That  bore  Wullie  away, 
But  dowie,  dowie  were  the  men 

Of  Exeter  that  day. 


The  Andover  Press 


Leather  Dealer:  Girls  are  wear- 
ing so  few  clothes  now,  I  don't  sell 
many  trunks. 

Sportinc;  Goods  Dealer:  And  I 
sell  more  for  the  same  reason. 


Jack:  Went  down  town  the  other 
night  and  picked  up  a  swell  jane  in  the 
Candy  Kitchen.  Asked  if  I  could  see 
her  home  — 

Rabhit:  Yes? 

Jack:  And  she  said,  sure,  I  could 
come  around  and  look  at  it  any  time  I 
wanted  to. 


She  gently  picked  up  his  big,  rough  hand  and  stroked  his 
fingers  tenderly.  He  blushed  vividly.  Not  at  all  non- 
plussed, she  continued  to  fondle  his  fingers,  at  the  same  time 
conversing  in  a  low,  even  tone.  He  gazed  into  her  beautiful 
eyes  —  and  blushed  again,  averting  his  eyes  coyly.  Ah,  the 
extraordinary  audacity  of  the  modern  women!  Not  even 
deigning  to  notice  his  confusion  she  kept  stroking  his  hands. 
Suddenly  emboldened  by  her  silence,  he  demurred  softly. 
Brazen  woman  that  she  was  —  she  stopped  not.  A  pause. 
Then  with  a  choking  cry  he  rose  and  snatched  away  his 
large  hand!  Abashed,  she  regarded  him  silently  —  but 
only  for  a  moment.  "Sure  it  hurts!  With  them  dirty  nails 
you  don't  want  a  manicure  lady,  you  needs  a  street  clean- 
er." 


"What's  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  dance  and  a 
german  ?" 

"About  five  bucks." — Virginia  Reel 


No.  1 :  Your  pocket-book  don't  seem  to  grow  any  fatter. 
No.  2 :  No,  there's  no  change  in  it. — Awgwan 


"Jones  is  the  stingiest  man  I  ever  knew." 
"Why,  I  didn't  know  that." 

"Yes,  he  wouldn't  even  spend  his  vacation. — Mugwump 


No  matter  how  high  the  cost  of  living  goes  writing  paper 
will  always  be  stationery. —  Virginia  Reel 
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"Give  a  Thought"  to  the  Future 


"There  goes 
Wood." 

"Who's  the 
jane  with  him?" 

"Oh,  didn't 
you  know  Wood 
was  married? 
That's  his  wife." 

"No!  Any 
kindling?" 


COMPOSITION  ON  A  PIG 

I MUST  tell  you  what  I  know  about  a  pig.  A  pig  has 
got  four  legs  —  a  leg  in  each  corner;  he  has  two  in 
front  and  also  two  behind.  (I  suppose  any  fool 
knows  that.)  Pigs'  feet  are  good  to  eat,  but  not  until  the 
pig's  done  using  them.  I  like  'em.  I  like  'em  pickled.  A 
pig  has  got  a  tail;  he  sometimes  wears  it  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  t'other.  I  don't  know  what  the  style  is  now; 
pig-sty-le  I  guess.  It  is  fun  to  cut  a  pig's  tail  off,  but  it's 
wicked.  A  pig  is  just  as  big  as  a  sheep  ;  that  is,  if  the  sheep 
ain't  too  big  for  the  pig.  A  sheep  gambols;  pigs  don't  gam- 
bol. Pigs  wash  themselves  in  mud.  The  more  mud  a  pig 
gets,  the  cleaner  he  thinks  he  is.  I  had  a  pet  pig  once;  he's 
dead  now.  I  liked  that  pig;  we  were  just  like  two  brothers. 
He  was  just  like  my  brother  Bill  —  had  his  nose  stuck  in 
everybody's  business.  Them's  the  only  two  pigs  I'm  per- 
sonally acquainted  with.    That's  all  I  know  about  pigs. 


BROTHERLY  LOVK 
'Who  is  that  terrible  looking  woman?" 
That's  my  sister." 

'Oh,  that's  all  right;  you  ought  to  see  mine."- 


-Record 


^  Noah — 

'  and  His  Neighbors 


AVE  you  thought  much  about  Noah  since  you  used  to  go  to 


_|  J_  Sunday  School?  Next  time  you  sec  an  elephant,  just  pause  a 
moment  and  consider  how  much  you  owe  to  Noah.  He  was  the 
charter  member  of  the  "Do-it-now"  Fraternity.  And  it  is  well  for  all 
of  us  that  this  is  true.  Six  months  after  the  flood  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  have  sold  stock  in  another  Ark.  But  at  the  time 
Noah  started  things,  nobody  believed  that  a  forty-day  rain  was  at  all 
imminent.  So  those  who  were  not  busy  sat  around  and  had  fun  with 
the  old  prophet.  Probably  one  wit  closed  an  eye  and  offered  to  bet 
he  could  catch  all  the  rain  that  was  likely  to  fall  in  a  bucket.  Others, 
perhaps,  tapped  their  foreheads  knowingly,  subtly  implying  that  so  far 
as  Noah  was  concerned,  there  was  "Nobody  Home."  But  Noah  was  a 


big  man  with  a  fixed  and  worthwhile  idea.    He  had  his  mind  made  up  that  it  was  going  to 
rain,  and  what  his  neighbors  thought,  and  that  they  didn't  engage  staterooms,  affected  him 
not  at  all.    Yes,  boys,  Noah  allowed  that  finally  and  after  a  while  the  rainy  season  would 
come  along  good  and  plenty  — and  it  did.    When  it  comes  to  life  insurance,  many  of  us  today 
are  like  Noah's  neighbors  —  we  don't  believe  it  is  ever  going  to  rain.    A  few  think  that  if  it 
does  it  will  be  "only  a  shower."    Others  have  an  idea  that  the  Ark  they  now  carry  is  "big 
enough."    They  don't  stop  to  figure  out  that  while  it  might  have  been  adequate  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  is  not  "Ark"  enough  today.    It's  a  life  insurance  company's  job  to  convince  these 
skeptics  that  it  is  going  to  rain,  even  though  the  sun  is  out,  even  though  there  is  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  even  though  the  barometer  is  at  its  normal  mark     Your  work  is,  like  Noah's,  to 
build  your  Ark  and  get  it  done.    If  your  neighbors  chose  to  sit  around  until  drowning  time, 
don'tyou.     So  remember  —  someday  it  is  going  to  rain  —  are  you  prepared?    The  little  lady 
who  shares  your  Ark  with  you  should  be  handed  a   life  insurance  policy  along  with  the 
wedding  certificate. 


The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  /•'.  DRY  DEN,  President 
Home    Office.   Newark,    New  Jersey 
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H.  F.  CHASE 

WHAT  IS  HINTON'S? 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

The  place  for  "good  eats" 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 

on  Sunday  evenings 

A     J  lV/f 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION                   AnClOVei%  iVlaSS. 

FRIED  CHICKEN  $1.50 
slFAK  &1.00 
BRESLAU  OF  BEEF  .75 

HINTON'S  FAMOUS  SOUTHERN  WAFFLES 

THE   PHILLIPS  INN 

Served  with  each  supper 
HOT  and  COLD  DRINKS 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

DELICIOUS  RICE  MUFFINS 
EGGS  COOKED  TO  ORDER 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Rooms  single  or  en  suite              Private  baths 
Diagram  and  rates  on  application 

Follow  the  crowd  on  Sundays  after 
vespers.    Reading  car  line. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN  IN  THE  FIELD 
TEL.  ANDOVER  461 

JOHN  M.  STEWART       -        -  Proprietor 

ANDOVER 

ARROW  COLLARS 

Seal  Pins,  Rings,  Charms 

AND  SHIRTS 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 

AT 

J.  D.  BLACKSHAW 

FRANK  L.  COLE'S 

The  Andover  Jeweler 

44  MAIN  STREET        ANDOYER,  MASS. 

EAGLE  "MIKADO 


PENCIL  No.  174 


For  sale  at  your  dealers  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


A  GLIB  GIRL 

Chaperon  No.  1 :  Rather  a  risque  dress  Mary  has  on. 
Chaperon  No.  2:  Well,  you  know  she  never  could  keep 
anything  to  herself. — Orange  Peel 


The  big  responsibilities  of  marriage  are  the  little  ones. 

—  Voo  Doo 


"Shay,  offisher,  wheresh  th'  corner?" 

"You're  standing  on  it." 

'S  no  wonder  I  couldn't  find  it." — Puppet 


"They'll  have  the  boys  charged  with  murder  for  shooting 
butts." — Pelican. 

Deep  gloom  and  difficulty  was  spread  over  the  young 
stude's  face;  the  experiment  required  mineral  wool.  He 
scratched  his  head  and  muttered,  "Now  what  the  h — 1  is 
mineral  wool?"  Then  the  idea  dawned.  He  set  out  to 
shear  a  Hydraulic  Ram. 

—  Voo  Doo 


"Raining  Pitchforks"  is  bad  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to 
"Hailing  Street  Cars,"  it's  pretty  rough  weather. 

—  Virginia  Reel 


Mother:  "Gladys,  you  stood  on  the  porch  quite  a  good 
while  with  that  young  man  last  night." 

Gladys:  "Why,  mother,  I  only  stood  there  for  a  second." 
Mother:  "But  I'm  sure  I  heard  the  third  or  fourth." 

— Foolscap 


MY  ROOMMATE 

"Whenever  I  have  to  borrow  money,  I  try  to  get  it  from  a 
pessimist." 
"How  come?" 

"A  pessimist  never  expects  to  get  it  back." 

— Lord  Jeff 


"Why  does  Jim  always  drink  before  going  to  bed?" 
"So  he  can  sleep  tight." 

— Record 


"I  see  that  Joe  is  still  up  at  New  Haven. 

"Stude?" 

"Constantly." 


■ — Jester 


History  Prof:  "When  did  the  revival  of  learning  be- 
gin?" 

Weary  Stude:  "Just  before  exams." 

— Sun  Dial 


He:  "Kiss  me,  dearest !" 

She:  "No,  dear;  I  haven't  time.  Father  returns  in  an 
hour." 

—  Virginia  Reel 


L.  P.  HOLLANDER  CO. 
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MEN'S  STORES 

Separate  Entrances 
214  BOYLSTON  ST.        52  PARK  SQUARE 


Makers  of  FINE  CUSTOM 
and  READY-TO-WEAR 

CLOTHING 

from  UNUSUAL  WOOLENS 
recently  imported. 


Let's  Go ! 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  in  Boston 

There's  the  Lenox 


There's  the  Brunswick 


BuyUlon  Street  al  Exeler 


Boylston  St.  al  Copley  Sq. 


Almost  everything  for  a  good  time  is  here  — 
theatres  and  the  rest  are  nearby. 
Cheerful  and  adept  service  will  surround  you  and 
your  friends  at  The  Lenox  and  The  Brunswick, 
no  matter  how  brief  your  stay. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Kngrossinp  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilag** 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Pasle 
Liquid  Paste 
1     Office  Paste 
[    Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins'*  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers'  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


srntlemenS  Ifurtustjtng  ptioiia, 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS: 

Complete  Outfittings  for  Every  Occasion 
Ready  made  or  to  Measure 
For  Day  or  Evening  Wear 
For  Travel,  Motor  or  Outdoor  Sport 
English  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Hosiery 
Fine  Boots  and  Shoes,  Hats  and  Caps 
Trunks,  Valises,  Rugs,  etc. 

Send  for  ''Memo  of  Things  Taken  to  School" 

We  have  made  Substantial  Reductions  in 

Prices  throughout  our  Stock  of 

Ready-made  and  Custom  Clothing 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor. BOYLSTON 


NEWPORT 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Base  Ball  Equipment 


BASE  BALLS  BATS  MITTS 

GLOVES  MASKS  BASES 

UNIFORMS  SHOES 
In  fact,  everything  for  Base  Ball 


344    WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


Henry  E.  Knssell                             Samuel  K.  Heed 
Gerald  H.  Noon  an                             Wm.  Gordon  Means 
Roberl  J.  Ihinkle                            .John  A.  Curran 
Jos«-|»li  It.  Russell,  Jr.                   Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

INSURE    YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND   PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST   LOSS   BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 

Large  and  Diversified 
List  of 
Investment  Bonds 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Securities 

62  Cedar  Street                   New  York 

Boston      Chicago       Buffalo  Cleveland 
Philadelphia        Minneapolis  Baltimore 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 

42  Broadway,  New  York 


Investment  Securities 


Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Providence  Portland 


ESTABLISHED 


1888 


Tw«  Am  dove  it  Pit"  _ 

JOHN   N.  COLE 

PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 

School  and  College  Printing  a  Specialty 

Andover     -     -  Massachusetts 


We  are  now  the  engravers  for  The  Mirror.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you?  It  means  much  to  us;  it  means  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  arrangements  let  us  talk  with  you. 

We   make  cirri/   kind    of  plate    used  for  'printing. 


1  )esigners,  Illusl  rators 
Wood  Engravers 


Engravers,  Elect  rot  ypcrs 
Color  Plate  Makers 


SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING  AND 
ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 


Allan  lie  Avenue 
Ni;\\  MHtK 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
PROVIDENCE 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  6  years 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


SEX  STUFF 
"Am  I  really  the  first  girl  you've  ever  kissed?" 
"Absolutely,  my  dear." 

"  Heavens;  I  can  never  marry  a  man  that  knows  so  little 
about  women  as  you!"  — Jester 


ANNETTE 

Helen  is  neat, 

And  Cora  is  sweet, 
And  Clarice  is  a  piece  of  all  right. 

Peggy  is  pretty, 

And  Betty  is  witty, 
But  Annette  can  forget  'ovfirnight. 

■ — Voo-Doo 


"Who  was  Diana?" 
"  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  the  chase." 
"  I  suppose  that's  why  she  always  lias  her  picture  taken  in 
a  track  suit." — Juggler 


Profk.ssor  {telling  the  story  of  how  Orpheus  descended  into 
the  lower  regions  to  get  Eurydice,  his  wife):  "You  under- 
stand the  allusion,  of  course;  Orpheus  went  down  to  Hades 
to  find  out  where  in  hell  his  wife  was. — Tiger 


"Wil 


SYMPATHY 
line,  '  said  his  mother,  "I  must  insist  that  you  stop 
shooting  craps  —  those  poor  little  things  have  just  as  much 
right  to  live  as  you  have." — Gargoyle 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCORPORATED  1780 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 


CATALOGUE    SENT   ON  REQUEST 


SWEET  KISSES 
He:  Please  give  me  just  one. 
She  :  I  can't. 
He:  Why? 
She:  It's  Lent. 

He:  When  will  you  get  it  back? — Wisconsin  Octopus. 


FOOLED  HIM 
Sin;:  Can  you  drive  with  one  hand? 
He  (eagerly):  You  Let  I  can. 

She  (sweetly):  Then  won't  you  please  pick  my  handker- 
chief up  off  the  floor? 


"Taxi,  sir?" 
"Go  to  hell!" 

"Sorry,  sir,  can't  leave  the  city  limits." — Tiger 

Polly  :  I  hide  my  head  in  shame  every  time  I  see  die  fam- 
ily wash  out  in  the  back  yard. 
Dolly:  Oh.  do  they? — Lampoon 

The  only  time  brains  are  needed  on  the  dance-room  iloor  is 
when  the  old  lady  who  has  been  so  kind  to  you  offers  to  in- 
troduce you  to  a  wallflower. —  Virginia  Reel. 


NO  PERCENTAGE 
Economics  Prof:  You  should  work  lor  love. 
Ambitious  Stude:  I  do;  but  I  don't  get  much. — Orangt 
Peel. 


Rensselaer 


Established  1824 
Troy.N.  Y. 


Polytechnic 


Engineering 
and  Science 


Institute 


Courses  in  Civii  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.),  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  Ej, 
Chemical  Engineering  (Ch.  E.),  and  GeneraJ  Science 
lB.  S. ).    Alio  Graduate  and  Specia  1  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Me- 
chanical and  Materials  1  esting  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  anil  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  W.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


liooUsellersi 


Importers  of  English  Books 


37  Cornhilh    Boston,  Mass. 


Compliments 
of  a  Friend 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

<P{)otograpl)er 


AN DOVER 


MASS. 


All  photographs  of  in- 
dividuals now  being 
made  will  be  ready 
when  you  return  from 
your  vacation. 


WALTER   I.  MORSE 

HARDWARE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Fools  Paints,  Oils 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


Telephone  7071 


J:  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


SEASONABLE  FLOWERS  AT  ALL  TIMES 


MEMBER    OF     FLORIST     TELEGRAPH  DELIVERY 


Flowers  delivered  to  all  parts  of  U.S.  and  Canada 


Who  Was  Moseley? 

E  was  a  young  Oxford  man,  only  twenty-seven  when 
he  was  killed  at  Gallipoli.  Up  to  h;s  time,  man  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  an  atom.  .  He  turned  the 
X-rays  on  matter — not  figuratively  but  literally— and  made 
them  disclose  the  skeleton  of  an  atom  j  ust  as  certainly  as  a 
surgeon  makes  them  reveal  the  positions  of  the  bones  of  the 
body.  Moseley  proved  that  all  atoms  are  built  up  of  the 
same  kind  of  matter.  He  saw,  too,  just  why  an  atom  of 
copper  is  different  from  an  atom  of  gold. 

Atoms  are  built  up  of  electrons.  Each  atom  consists  of 
a  nucleus,  a  kind  of  sun,  with  a  certain  number  of  electrons 
grouped  about  it,  like  planets.  Moseley  actually  counted 
the  number  of  electrons  of  all  the  metals  from  aluminum 
to  gold. 

When  you  discover  what  gold  is  made  of  or  a  new  fact 
about  electricity,  you  open  up  new  possibilities  for  the  use 
of  gold  or  electricity.  For  that  reason  the  Research  Labora- 
tories of  the  General  Electric  Company  are  as  much  con- 
cerned with  the  "how"  of  things — atoms  and  electrons,  for 
instance — as  they  are  with  mere  applications  of  the  electric 
current. 

Hence  Moseley's  work  has  been  continued  in  the  Re- 
search Laboratories,  with  the  result  that  more  has  been 
learned  about  matter.  How  does  water  freeze?  What  is 
lead?  Why  are  lead,  iron,  gold  and  tungsten  malleable? 
Such  questions  can  be  answered  more  definitely  now  than 
ten  years  ago.  And  because  they  can  be  answered  it  is 
possible  to  make  more  rapid  progress  in  illumination,  in 
X-ray  photography,  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  in  elec- 
trical engineering  as  a  whole. 

There  would  have  been  no  coal-tar  industry  without  the 
vast  amount  of  research  conducted  in  organic  chemistry, 
and  no  electro-chemical  industry  without  such  work  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davey's  purely  scientific  study  of  an  electric 
current's  effect  on  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda.  Sooner 
or  later  research  in  pure  science  always  enriches  the  world 
with  discoveries  that  can  be  practically  applied.  For  these 
reasons  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  devote  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  purely 
scientific  problems. 


General  Office 


First,  we  look  the  field  over! 

Then,  we  select  our  woolens  from  the  world's  finest. 

For  good  clothes  for  prep  school  and  college  men, 
quality  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

At  141  Main  Street  as  usual. 

Wednesday,  April  27th 
Thursday,    April  28th 

Everything  prep  school  and  college  men  wear. 
Mail  orders  filled. 


Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four      at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"     Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  will  save  time  and  annoyance  by  always  having 
an  extra  pair  of  laces  on  hand  before  you  need  them. 

Best  yarns — fast  colors — excellent  workmanship 
make  Beaded  Tip  Laces  look  well  and  wear  well.  The 
tips  are  crimped  into  the  fabric — won't  come  off. 


PROTECTION  — Ask  for  the  genuine  Beaded 
Tip.  Be  sure  the  label  reads  BEADED  TIP 
before  removing  it. 


Shoe  Laces 

Manufactured  by  UNITED  LACE  &  BRAID  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FINCHLEY  ANNOUNCES 
AN  EXHIBITION  OF  CLOTHING 
AND  HABERDASHERY  FOR  COLLEGE  MEN 


MAY  20th 
141  MAIN  STREET 


THOMAS  CARLSON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


SUITS 

O  V ER-GARMENTS 
GOLF  SUITS 

TUXEDO  AND  FULL  DRESS  SUITS 


WHITE  OXFORD  AND  MADRAS 
SHIRTS.  COLLAR  ATTACHED 
NECKWEAR 
HATS  AND  CAPS 


FINCHLEY  DESIRES  TO  SUPPLY  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  /V  ACCOl  D  WITH  YOUR 
OWN  IDEAS  OF  STYLE.    THE  MATERIALS  ARE  OF  UNQUESTIONED   QtlA , 
AT  PRICES  STRICTLY  IN  ACCORD  WITH  PRESENT-DAY  ECONO  .  : 

CUSTOM  FINISH  WITHOUT 
THE  ANNOYANCE  OF  A  TRY-ON 

READ  Y-  TO-PUT-ON 


5Wo5t  46th.  Street 
NEW  YORK 


MOSES: — PERSUADER  OF  MEN 


Some  of  the 
greatest  stor- 
ies of  success- 
ful salesman- 
ship ever 
printed  are 
contained  in 
the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Get 
out  your  Bi- 
ble some  day 
and  read 
them  up. 
Take  Moses, 
for  example 
—  the  finest 
salesman  and 
real  estate 
promoter  that 

ever  lived.  Observe  the  way  he  handled  the  Promised 
Land  Company  idea.  There  were  the  Israelites,  en- 
slaved for  centuries  by  the  Egyptians;  helpless,  hope- 
less, friendless,  engaged  in  working  for  Rameses  the 
First,  and  immersed  in  the  difficult  occupation  of 
manufacturing  bricks  without  straw. 

W  hen  all  of  a  sudden  along  comes  Moses,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  Promised  Land,  leads  them  out  of  their 
regular  quarters  into  the  Great  Desert  and  keeps  them 
pledged  to  the  idea  for  nearly  forty  long  years.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  promoting  had  not  been  invented 
and  that  Moses  was  unable  to  show  them  either  blue 
prints  or  prospecti;  —  he  had  none  of  the  typographi- 
cal paraphernalia  of  the  man  who  sells  Florida  orange 
lands  or  Texas  oil  wells;  —  all  he  possessed  was  his  line 
of  argument  and  a  Supreme  Faith. 

It  is  "going  some"  to  sell  a  proposition  of  this  kind 
and  to;kii  ep  '■  >  sold  fdfr  forty  years  in  the  face  of  tribu- 

but  r<  ad  the  story  for  your- 


selves. We  can  admit  there  have  been  other  great 
salesmen. 

Columbus  was  such  a  one,  but  all  he  had  to  do  after 
putting  over  his  New  World  Sale  with  Queen  Isabella, 
was  to  resell  the  idea  to  a  crew  of  sailors  for  a  paltry 
sixty  or  ninety  days,  whereas  Moses  had  to  dust  off 
the  counters  and  sell  his  idea  over  and  over  again  for 
nearly  forty  long  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sum- 
mer or  winter,  during  all  this  period,  none  of  his  "cus- 
tomers" ever  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  land  which 
was  promised;  met  anyone  from  that  district,  or  saw 
any  sign-posts  pointing  out  the  way  and  thus  proving, 
at  least  to  a  degree,  that  there  was  such  a  place  any- 
how. 

The  whole  question  of  successful  salesmanship  in 
life  settles  right  down  to  a  very  few  considerations  — 
three,  to  be  exact.  First,  How  much  faith  have  you 
got  in  the  things  you  are  selling  and  in  yourself? 
Second,  How  intelligent  are  you  on  the  subject? 
Third,  How  much  work  are  you  willing  to  put  into  it? 
On  these  three  considerations  hang  all  the  Law  and  the 
Profits. 

We  do  not  gather  that  Moses  was  six  feet  two, 
or  that  he  had  his  clothes  pressed  every  night,  but 
what  we  are  sure  of  is  that  he  had  Faith,  lit  up  by 
a  three-thousand  volt  Enthusiasm;  and,  furthermore, 
the  testimony  seems  to  show  that  he  persistently 
worked  at  the  job,  and  if  you  ever  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling,  whether  it  be  ships  or  shoe-strings, 
bridges  or  beads,  lead  pencils  or  Life  Insurance,  or 
yourself,  spend  a  little  time  once  in  a  while  thinking 
about  Moses  and  the  Faith  and  Courage  that  made 
him  a  Dominant,  Fearless,  and  Successful  Personal- 
ity in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  selling  campaigns 
that  history  has  ever  placed  upon  its  pages.  Why  do 
you  not  seriously  think  of  taking  up  the  selling  of 
Life  Insurance  as  a  profession? 


The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 

Home   Office.   Newark.    New  Jersey 

Founded  by  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  Pioneer 
of  Indus/rial  Insuranct  in  America 
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The  Mirror  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  Walter  B.  Booth,  1921,  to  the  Board  of 
Editors. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  every  man  in  his  transition  from 
boyhood  to  manhood  experiences  a  gradual  shift- 
ing of  both  his  appreciation  of,  and  his  taste  in, 
literature.  There  are  several  orthodox  stages  which  must  in- 
variably be  experienced,  such  as  the  Kipling  stage,  the  Scott 
stage,  the  Dickens  stage,  etc.,  and  during  which  the  favored 
author  exerts  his  influence  in  moulding  the  final  cast  of  the 
man's  mind. 

All  novels  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  i.  e.,  those 
that  contain  thought  and  perforce  compel  thought,  and 
those  that  neither  contain  it  nor  require  it.  Naturally  the 
latter  predominates.  These  two  general  groups  may  be 
divided  and  subdivided,  but  the  main  distinction  holds. 

Included  in  the  former  category  is  the,  book  which,  though 
light,  is  of  finesse  and  creates  the  impression  of  a  pretty 
day-dream — satisfying  in  its  atmosphere  and  technique,  the 
most  epicurean  of  tastes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  book,  innocent  of  intelli- 
gence, vapid  and  vacuous;  it  disgusts  you  with  its  lack  of 
any  sense  or  appreciation  of  Beauty.  Page  after  page  you 
peruse,  steeped  in  brazen  triteness  and  affectation.  You  are 
dumfounded  at  any  human  being  with  one  iota  of  respect 
or  pride  of  accomplishment  allowing  such  self-condemning 
fatuity  to  be  published  under  his  name.   These  authors  are 


a  public  menace  and  radical  steps  should  be  taken,  if  not 
towards  their  complete  extermination,  at  least  towards  their 
abolition.  They  prey  upon  the  untutored  intellects  of  the 
illiterate  and  reduce  their  already  starved  minds  to  a  still 
greater  condition  of  depravity. 

However,  many  fail  to  discriminate  between  these  latter, 
so  called,  authors  and  the  former,  whose  books  are  light  and 
endear  themselves  to  the  imagination  by  the  nicety  of  their 
artistry.  Among  these  are  Jeffry  Farnol,  Percy  J.  Brebner, 
William  J.  Locke,  etc.  Their  works  are  not  profound, 
granted,  but  they  possess  some  ineffable  charm  of  manner 
and  setting  that  tickles  the  senses  into  cloud-built,  trans- 
cendental fancies.  They  are  a  mood,  an  illusory  film  of  the 
impossible,  idyllic,  pastoral,  that  envelopes  the  mind 
momentarily  and  raises  it  from  itsmundaneassociations;  they 
"are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on." 

I  do  not  think  that  these  authors  are  commonly  given 
their  due,  at  least  not  today  —  we  want  iconoclasm,  violent 
and  obtrusive  truisms:  "A  dream's  a  dream"  we  say,  "and 
not  to  be  reckoned  with  in  eternity." 

Ah,  but  the  soul  of  man  is  a  soul  of  moods, and  whatever 
agency  captivates  it  and  leads  it  into  Utopian  dreams,  if 
only  for  a  trice,  is  exalted. 
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"TAKE  IT  FROM  DAD,"   by  George  D.  Livermore. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Mr.  Livermore,  no  doubt,  intended  his  book  to  be  humor- 
ous, filled  with  delicate  touches  of  true  American  pathos, 
and  immersed  in  a  bucket  of  good  common  sense  —  in  short 
he  expected  it,  I  suppose,  to  represent  the  ideal  American 
bourgeoisie  in  his  element.  Omitting  to  mention  mere  tech- 
nicalities for  the  present  and  confining  myself  to  the  aspect 
of  the  ensemble,  I  find  that  Take  It  From  Dad  impresses  me 
in  a  distinctly  negative  fashion. 

To  begin  with,  the  humor  smacks  of  those  brilliantly 
covered  little  books  entitled  "The  Joker's  Aid,"  etc.,  which 
used  to  gleam  at  us  when  we  were  children  in  such  luring 
fashion  from  the  shelves  and  crannies  of  the  five  and  ten 
cent  stores.  There  is  a  monotonous  regularity  that  clings 
to  the  aphorisms  with  leech-like  tenacity.  The  moral  les- 
sons which  are  so  paternally  illustrated  by  these  diverting 
anecdotes  unhappily  possess  one  fault  in  common  with  the 
advice  of  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Boston  Transcript  - 
it  is  news,  granted,  but  it  has  been  news  for  a  long,  long 
time.  There  is  one  insert  that  really  belongs  here.  I  might 
conceive  of  the  circumstances  of  Take  It  From  Dad  really 
occurring,  or  even  its  platitudinous  philosophy,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  being  entertained,  but  I  cannot  imagine  any 
author  sitting  down  in  cold  blood  to  chronicle  them. 

The  common  sense  dispersed  piecemeal  throughout  the 
narrative  also  is  deserving  of  mention.  It  is  supposedly  the 
variegated  experiences  of  a  self-made,  prosaic  American 
business  man,  distilling  themselves  into  reservoirs  of  Chester- 
fieldian  wisdom. 

In  reality  it  is  the  absurd  drivel  of  the  ignorant  on  mat- 
ters far  o'ertopping  their  ken.  Mr.  Livermore  in  the  guise  of 
the  reminiscent  parent  calls  to  mind  concrete  occurrences  of 
his  boyhood  to  prove  the  enervating  effect  of  art  and  all  its 
sublime  associations  on  the  quality  of  a  man,  not  only  in 
respect  to  his  accumulation  of  lucre  but  also  his  character. 
I  reiterate  that  this  idea  may  be  cherished  in  the  minds  of 
certain  of  the  vulgate,  but  assuredly  it  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. 

In  regarding  the  book  from  one  of  its  (what  might  be 
called)  technical  sides  we  behold  that  it  consists  of  the  let- 
ters of  a  father  to  his  son,  sojourning  for  education  at  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Now,  Mr.  Livermore  has  fallen 
irretrievably  into  a  pitfall  which  unfailingly  presents  it- 
self to  all  maturer  writers  when  handling  that  exceedingly 
difficult  subject — Youth.  This  pitfall  is  the  failure  of  the 
writer  to  assign  the  characteristics  of  his  dramatis  personae 
to  their  corresponding  ages  —  i.e.,  when  we  mention  a 
rattle  we  unconsciously  associate  with  it  a  child-in-arms,  not 
a  boy  of  twelve.  Mr.  Livermore  has  placed  a  boy  with  the 
tastes,  aspirations,  pleasures,  etc.  of  a  Tom  Sawyer,  in  an 


Academy  which  is,  in  plain  matter  of  fact,  comprised  almost 
entirely  of  young  men.  In  short,  Mr.  Livermore  has  either 
made  an  inexcusable  mistake  in  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
age  of  callants  in  preparatory  school  or  else  he  has  made 
an  equally  inexcusable  one  of  believing  that  males  of  that 
age  are  in  a  state  of  stupefying  ignorance  and  ingenuousness. 

The  final  obtrusive  defect  of  the  book  appears  to  be  the 
monotonous  similarity  of  each  of  the  letters.  There  is  no 
surprising  and  consequently  pleasing  variation  of  form,  but 
each,  though  of  different  colored  clay,  is  poured  into  the 
same  mould,  and  the  whole  is  woefully  lacking  in  that  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  that  causes  us  to  turn  the  final  page 
with  a  pang  of  regret. 


"GUNSIGHT   PASS,"   by    William    MacLeod  Raine. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Price  $2.00. 

Gunsight  Pass  is  one  of  those  Western  ultra-romances 
that  leaves  one  wildly  and  sadly  conjecturing  concerning 
the  unadulterated  state  of  our  much-chronicled  wild  West. 
I  am  not  denying  that  Mr.  Raine  may  be  an  enthusiastic 
apostle  and  student  of  that  territory,  but  I  do  maintain  that 
he  has,  if  he  is  such,  vitally  wronged  his  subject  by  peopling 
it  with  characters  which  could  never  exist,  either  in  the  West 
or  in  any  other  terrain.  Mr.  Raine  has  not  placed  in  his 
entire  book  one  eighth  of  the  amount  of  true  characteriza- 
tion that  W.  L.  George  or  Levind  Andreyev  includes  in  one 
paragraph.  But  what  matters  this?  Human  nature  is  tire- 
some at  best,  and  when  we  can  read  of  people  as  they  should 
be,  not  as  they  are,  is  it  not  exaltingly  uplifting  and  enter- 
taining? Certes.  The  public  cannot  be  bored  with  truisms 
and  intelligence  when  there  are  such  diverting  and  under- 
standable platitudes  to  be  had.  My  proof?  Zane  Grey,  last 
year's  most  popular  novelist.  Unbelievable  quantities  of  his 
drivel  sold  daily  to  the  American  reading  public.  Let  a 
man  inscribe  a  novel  containing  a  few  infallible  essentials 
and  the  public  falls  in  ecstasies  of  sacerdotal  worship  at  his 
shrine.  The  essentials  are  briefly  —  a  happy  conclusion,  a 
touching  and  tender  love  plot  wherein  the  heroine  must  in- 
evitably be  exposed  momentarily  to  that  fate  "which  is 
worse  than  death,"  a  suave  and  debonair  miscreant,  a  dash- 
ing, square-jawed,  overcoming-stygian-temptations-to-be- 
pressed-in-the-arms-of-his-beloved  hero  and  just  enough 
immorality  to  flavor  the  ensemble. 

Mr.  Grey  adheres  to  these  principles  religiously,  par- 
ticularly the  final  one  —  he  veritably  revels  in  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  Gunsight  Pass  is  entirely 
harmless  and  if  anyone  is  desirous  of  inhaling  a  breath  of  the 
West  as  it  should  have  been,  its  thrilling,  hard-riding  va- 
queros  as  they  should  have  been,  and  human  nature  as  it  is 
not,  he  will  be  delightfully  repaid  for  his  patient  reading. 
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"  THE  CREAM  OF  JEST,"  by  James  Branch  Cabell. 

"The  Cream  of  Jest  "  is  a  beautifully  wrought  tale,  not  in 
the  sense  that  a  gigantic  sepulchre  is  beautifully  wrought, 
but  as  the  tiny,  mystic  carving  on  some  brilliant  jewel. 
The  ensemble  gives  one  the  impression  of  infinite  fineness, 
marvelous  technique  of  proportion,  and  leaves  the  mind 
faintly  gasping,  hungered  for  something  in  the  land  beyond 
the  earth,  unattainable.  The  book  is  an  impression — a 
gossamer  fancy — and  Felix  Kennaston,  the  personage  about 
whom  it  is  built,  is  a  man  of  dreams  whose  mundane  exis- 
tence possesses  not  the  slightest  attraction  for  him ;  he 
exists  only  to  move  and  have  being  in  the  shade >wland  of 
forgotten  myths  at  his  elbow. 

To  his  mere  acquaintances  and  even  his  wife,  he  seems  but 
an  uninteresting  and  drab  being  who  leads  an  exceptionally 
sordid  life.  His  appearance,  unhealthily  puffy,  weak-eyed, 
shrill-voiced,  and  bald,  would  certainly  never  influence 
anyone  to  believe  that  he  is  anything  else;  surely  not  a  ro- 
mantic person.  But  Felix  Kennaston  was  not  Felix  Ken- 
naston —  in  fact  he  had  the  greatest  loathing  for  him  —  for 
he  had  a  wonderful  secret  which  he  jealously  guarded  — ■ 
the  secret  of  his  other  self,  a  blue-eyed,  crisp-haired,  slim 
young  fellow,  who  lived  and  loved  in  the  world  of  dreams. 


Kennaston  neglected  his  physical  self  entirely  for  this 
boy  whom  he  loved,  and  as  him  would  live  for  hours  at  a 
time  in  remote  corners  of  the  world,  in  times  darkened  by 
antiquity;  —  an  oriential  potentate,  a  medieval  knight, 
a  crafty  subtle  counseler,  or  a  weaver  of  tales.  And  in  every 
dream  was  Fttarre,  a  lady  wrought  in  delicate  pinks  and 
whites,  carved  with  the  finesse  of  the  nautilus,  an  unbeliev- 
able, ravishing  goddess  whom  Kennaston  loved  —  loved 
with  his  heart,  soul  and  all  his  thoughts,  with  every  atom 
and  fibre  in  his  body;  but  who  through  some  vagary  of 
chance  he  could  never  become  intimate  with,  for  when  he 
would  lift  his  hand  to  touch  her,  she  would  vanish  and  his 
dream  would  come  tumbling  in  ruin  about  his  ears. 

But  Kennaston  loved  to  write,  so  in  the  hours  when  he  was 
himself  he  set  down  in  detail  and  as  faithfully  as  he  could, 
the  fairy  wrorld  in  which  he  lived  —  and  Ettarre.  .  .  .  He 
wrote  a  book.  Overnight  came  fame,  and  his  friends  began 
to  regard  him  with  respect;  he  was  pointed  out  to  strangers. 
Then,  after  his  wife  died,  he  died  and  Mr.  Cabell  stops; 
but  not  before  the  soul  of  Felix  Kennaston  stands  recorded 
in  detail  and  his  dream  world  —  it  is  "The  Cream  of 
Jest,"  a  remarkable  book  —  an  impression. 


MISANTHROPICAL  FANTASIES 

"The  day  shall  come,"  a  hater  said, 
"When  life  on  earth  shall  have  its  end, 
And  every  substance,  cold  and  dead, 
In  elemental  paste  shall  blend. 

"The  beasts  of  prey  shall  hunt  no  more, 
Nor  watchful  deer  feed  in  the  glade, 
No  longer  shall  the  free  hawk  soar, 
But  all  to  still  oblivion  fade. 

"The  cries  of  man,  to  habit  bound 
Vice-shrunken,  stirred  with  hectic  haste, 
Shall  to  the  whirling  stars  resound, 
Before  he  decompose  to  paste. 

"The  fossiled  cities,  purged  of  man, 
Shall  all  dissolve  like  melting  glass, 
And  palace,  tower,  dike,  and  span. 
Molten,  shall  mingle  in  the  mass. 

"Then  Earth,  a  smooth  and  barren  sphere, 
Shall  still  swing  onward  round  the  sun, 
And  for  an  eon,  each  timeless  year, 
lis  endless  even  course  shall  run. 

"Sad  Nature,  on  her  cloudy  throne, 

Shall  mourn  through  time  her  pure-born  child 

In  age  a  bloated  chimera  grown, 

W  hich  She  killed  lest  She  be  defiled." 

Carlkton  S.  Coon 
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A  TALE  OF  KOR 


FROM  the  vast  waste  of  the  north  land  plains  in  the 
middle  distance  rose  the  two  mountains  Syn  and  Zan, 
sisters  to  the  moon.  Long  had  they  stood  there,  storing 
up  the  secrets  of  the  world  one  by  one  as  they  lay  revealed  and 
comparing  them  silently  with  the  twinkling  tales  which  the 
little  stars  whispered  shyly  in  the  dead  of  night  when  all  was 
still.  Out  of  the  cheerless  plain  they  rose,  barren,  scraping 
with  their  broad  backs  the  mighty  arch  of  the  sky  that 
leaned  confidingly  upon  them. 

At  the  foot  of  the  twin  mountains  stood  Kor,  the  city  of 
the  gods,  a  speck  of  marble  in  a  mighty  solitude. 

All  the  people  of  the  plains  worshipped  Kor,  for  their 
fathers  had  done  so  before  them;  none  knew  of  any  other 
reason.  No  inhabitant  of  Kor  had  ever  been  seen  by  the 
eye  of  man,  for  men  feared  and  shunned  her. 

Bathed  in  the  purple  shadow  of  the  mountain  she  lay, 
a  mighty  city,  carved  of  the  solid  marble  of  the  mountain's 
base.  And  there  were  queer  stories  of  what  was  done  in 
Kor.  Some  said  that  when  night  flung  herself  around  and 
the  moon  descended  in  silver  cascades  upon  the  gleaming 
marble  the  souls  of  the  damned  walked  the  streets  and  Kor 
hummed  and  awoke. 

Down  the  viaducts  fashioned  of  beaten  gold,  each  night 
there  flocked  a  troop  of  spirits  which  danced  a  ghostly 
saraband  while  from  the  moon  drifted  the  music  of  the 
tribes'  forgotten  war  songs  —  for  to  the  moon  float  all  the 
songs  of  men  when  they  are  lost. 

So  the  people  feared  and  worshipped  Kor  and  the  moun- 
tains Syn  and  Zan,  sisters  to  the  moon,  looked  on  in  silence. 

But  one  night  I  dreamed  and  my  soul  left  my  body  and 
drifted  about  among  the  dead  spheres,  then  descended  again 
into  the  vastness  of  the  northland  plains.  It  came  to  Kor 
and  beheld  the  city;  when  it  returned  to  me  it  whispered 
of  the  wonders  it  had  seen,  and  first  among  them  was  Kor. 

My  soul  said:  "Long  had  I  wandered  among  the  peoples 
that  know  no  sun  when  an  exceeding  weariness  and  a  desire 
to  return  rushed  like  a  mighty  flood  through  me,  so  I  de- 
scended the  realms  of  ether  and  beheld  below  me  the  vast 
heave  and  swell  of  the  northlands  even  as  I  remember  them 
to  have  been  left  when  the  world  was  young  and  the  last 
piles  of  massy  ice  screamed  their  way  back  to  the  frozen 
pole.  As  I  looked,  an  overpowering  lassitude  permeated  my 
consciousness  and  I  determined  to  rest  by  the  mountains 
Syn  and  Zan,  sisters  to  the  moon.  Nearing  the  earth  I 
felt  myself  drawn  as  if  by  a  gigantic  magnet  towards 
what  I  could  now  dimly  discern  to  be  the  gilded  spires  and 
monumental  edifices  of  a  mammoth  city  lying  recumbent 
and  clinging  to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Slowly  I  neared 
it,  just  as  the  sun  was  first  peering  under  the  edges  of  the 
world  to  pick  a  soft  cluster  of  clouds  on  which  to  rest  itself 
after  its  weary  burning.   When  all  else  was  in  the  blue  twi- 


light the  domes  and  towering  turrets  of  this  city  still  shim- 
mered, in  a  lambent,  rose-tinged  glow,  seeming  to  whisper 
a  last  sad  adieu  to  life  before  their  immersion  in  the  shadows 
that  are  of  death. 

I  passed  an  eagle  in  the  air  which  cried  shrilly — "Kor, 
Kor,  beware,"  then  I  realized  that  this  was  Kor,  the  city  of 
the  gods  which  the  eye  of  man  had  never  beheld,  and  I  was 
glad.  On  the  wall  to  the  east  I  alighted  and  gazed  upon  the 
marvel  before  me.  Never  had  such  a  panorama  been  dis- 
played. To  west,  north  and  south  stretched  a  city  carved 
of  solid  marble  and  gleaming  pure  white  in  the  glow  of  the 
moon;  like  etching  on  a  monstrous  pearl  it  lay.  The  night 
lolled  silent  all  about.  It  seemed  to  brood  upon  the  up- 
flung  battlements  and  to  whisper  and  gesticulate  in  the 
shadow  by  the  walls.  The  houses  were  carved  to  represent 
a  pattern  in  lace;  no  two  were  alike,  but  all  were  twisted 
into  gargoyled  shapes  of  every  conceivable  type,  grotes- 
quely appearing  like  a  sea  of  beings  writhing  in  demoniacal 
pain. 

Toward  the  center  of  the  city,  the  ground  rose,  slightly 
undulating,  to  a  level  knoll,  where  fashioned  like  the  head  of 
some  gigantic  beast,  rested  with  cavernous  jaws  upraised  and 
gaping,  the  temple  of  the  moon  through  which  the  diaphan- 
ous rays  of  the  planets  were  filtered  and  the  residue  fashioned 
into  the  dreams  of  men. 

Mine  eyes  grew  troubled  with  the  diapason  of  form  that 
assaulted  them;  the  long,  voluptuous  swells  of  swaying, 
magic  forms,  the  alabaster  whiteness  of  the  shining  cupolas, 
the  amorphous,  phantasmagoric  aspect  of  the  whole  im- 
mersed me  in  transcendent  ecstasies  of  profound  emotion. 
I  swayed  upon  the  wall  forgetful  of  the  world,  revelling  in 
the  supernatural  splendor  of  the  scene  before  me.  I  felt  my 
eternal  association  with  those  heavenly  bodies  which  played 
so  lovingly  upon  this  ethereal  city. 

As  I  stood  intoxicated,  there  breathed  the  remote  strains 
of  Elysian  music  surpassing  in  its  languorous  pathos  and  in- 
tense passion  Melody  itself.  Its  time  was  the  beat  of  a 
million  hearts  and  for  an  accompaniment  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  millions  of  weeping  souls  overflowing  the 
banks  of  Acheron,  Styx  and  Lethe  rose  from  their  Stygian 
solitude. 

The  ebbing  strophes  of  the  elemental  improvisation 
surged  and  lapped  in  and  about  the  sea  of  fantastic  build- 
ings. I  fell  under  the  hypnotic  influence  of  the  fugue,  lulled 
by  the  symphony  into  that  same  torpor  into  which  the  boa 
constrictor  reduces  his  prey  with  his  absurd  crooning  song. 
As  the  refrain  swelled  and  died — a  Lydian  measure,  a 
shrill  crescendo,  a  sprightly  intermezzo  —  so  all  my  pulses 
beat  feverishly  in  unison.  The  voice  of  the  cadence  echoed 
through  the  still  interiors  of  the  domiciles  till  each  abode 
seemed  to  be  gently  sighing  to  itself.    The  effect  was  as  if 
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the  moon  were  stilling  her  child  to  sleep  with  the  lullabies 
that  God  first  crooned  to  Creation. 

All  about  me.  meanwhile,  I  perceived  a  great  eruption  to 
be  taking  place.  The  streets,  which  but  a  minute  before 
had  wound  their  tortuous  ways,  innocent  of  life  or  motion, 
now  seemed  to  be  covered  by  an  intangible  gossamer  web  of 
flitting  spectral  shapes  which  glided  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth  without  thought  or  sense  but  to  move.  They  were 
the  souls  of  men,  and  I  knew  that  they  were  of  the  damned — 
lured  by  the  Moon's  nocturnal  sonata  to  this  limbo. 

Suddenly  a  mighty  calm  enveloped  Kor  even,  it  seemed, 
the  little  stars  left  off  their  tinkling  strain.  The  shades 
paused  in  their  meaningless  shifting  and  each  stood  chained 
by  imperceivable  bonds.  From  the  moon,  along  its  glinting 
rays  broke  a  wild,  kindling  war-song  which  echoed  and  re- 
echoed fearfully  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city. 

The  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the  mad  lust  of  blood,  the  exul- 
tation of  the  victor,  and  the  dirges  for  the  slain  were  woven 
intrinsically  and  minutely  into  the  wild  disorder  of  its  pat- 
tern; it  was  an  unbridled  orgy  of  rife  human  passion. 

On  the  first  mighty  beat  the  ranks  on  ranks  of  souls  shud- 


dered and  swayed  as  you  have  seen  a  gigantic  towering  for- 
est shudder  and  bend  at  the  first  fierce  onslaught  of  the  hur- 
ricane. Back  they  rolled,  then  forward,  fluctuating  in  infin- 
ite time,  buffeted  by  the  hellish  breath  of  the  chant.  From 
end  to  end  of  the  city,  treading  the  marble  causeways  they 
danced. 

The  refrain  itself  changed  many  times,  but  always  that 
theme  of  human  strife  and  intolerance  permeated  the 
whole. 

The  kaleidoscopic  scene  seared  itself  into  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  my  being,  a  terrible  nausea  overwhelmed  me,  and  I 
swooned.  Dark,  fantastic  dreams  came  to  me  as  I  lay  upon 
the  wall  unconscious;  dreams  such  as  the  soul  of  no  man  can 
contain  and  yet  exist.  Pandemonium  ruled  where  reason 
abdicated — I  was  submerged  in  Hell  itself. 

The  livid  sun  beating  in  undulating  waves  of  heat  upon 
the  architecture  of  the  city  awakened  me.  Kor  lay  asleep  — 
its  infernal  life-blood  had  flowed  from  its  many  arteries — 
the  streets — and  it  rested  shrouded  in  its  dazzling  vestment 
of  scintillating  white,  while  the  mountains,  Syn  and  Zan, 
sisters  to  the  moon,  looked  on  in  silence. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  BRIG  OF  DEATH 

Please  pass  the  bottle  over,  Bill, 
Or  pour  a  glass  of  gin  ; 
Come,  let  me  drink  another  gill, 
And  then  I  will  begin. 

A  lengthy  tale  I  tell  tonight, 

You'll  think  a  queer  one,  too  — 

Perhaps  my  head's  a  little  light, 

But  I  swear  by  God  it's  true. 
We  shipped  aboard  a  three-mast  brig, 
From  Boston  to  Shanghai  — 
Come,  give  your  mate  another  swig, 
My  throat's  a-running  dry. 

Aah — thanks — that's  good —    A  three-mast  brig, 

With  a  bow  like  a  fast  canoe, 

And  the  sail  overhead  was  the  finest  rig 

That  ever  was  furled  by  a  crew. 
We  hardly  passed  from  sight  of  shore 
And  got  the  canvas  spread, 
When  lying  down  on  the  fo'c'sle  floor, 
We  found  the  first  mate  dead. 

The  side  of  his  skull  was  stove  in  fiat 

With  a  hammer,  or  back  of  an  axe, 

And  his  brains  were  scattered  over  the  mat, 

And  the  floor  was  all  bloody  tracks. 
We  wrapped  him  up  in  a  piece  of  sail 
And  weighted  him  down  with  lead, 
And  dumped  him  over  the  starboard  rail 
As  the  funeral  service  was  read. 
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That  night  at  supper  the  captain  was  still; 

He  sat  and  slashed  at  his  food. 

The  mates  and  doctor  fell  under  the  chill 

When  they  saw  the  old  man  brood. 
He  heard  at  two  bells  from  the  second  mate 
That  the  men  were  talking  on  deck; 
They  said  that  the  ship  had  an  evil  fate, 
And  would  burn  or  be  sunk  in  a  wreck. 

At  that  he  called  them  all  on  the  poop 

And  counted  to  see  none  had  hid ; 

He  glared  and  cursed  to  make  them  droop 

But  no  man  winked  a  lid. 
"Some  dirty  rat  among  this  gang 
Has  killed  my  oldest  friend; 
The  one  that  did  it's  going  to  hang 
Up  on  the  main  yard  end. 

"I  tell  you  now  you  needn't  He, 

Because  of  what  I've  planned; 

Until  I  see  the  right  man  die 

This  brig'll  never  land. 
If  you  that  have  your  conscience  clear 
Ever  want  to  walk  on  shore, 
You'd  better  speak  up,  and  have  no  fear, 
And  bring  the  skunk  to  the  fore." 

But  the  seamen  sat  with  vacant  eyes 

And  drank  in  all  they  heard: 

First  the  captain  threatened  ;  then  offered  a  prize; 

But  no  man  spoke  a  word. 
He  swore  like  a  pirate  to  keep  down  his  grief 
That  threatened  to  bring  him  to  tears; 
For  his  love  for  the  mate  was  beyond  all  belief  — 
Who  had  served  him  for  seventeen  years. 

With  his  boots  and  his  jacket  and  all  of  his  clothes 

He  wearily  fell  in  his  berth, 

And  after  this  time  no  living  man  knows 

What  happened  to  him  on  the  earth. 
The  third  mate  came  at  the  end  of  his  watch 
To  rouse  his  master  from  bed, 
But  he  swore  as  only  can  swear  the  Scotch 
When  he  found  the  captain  dead. 

The  top  of  his  head  was  battered  in 

With  a  lusty  hammer  blow, 

The  same  as  the  first  mate's  skull  had  been 

When  they  found  his  corpse  below. 
He  was  hauled  on  the  deck  and  wrapped  in  a  shroud 
And  the  second  mate  whispered  a  prayer; 
With  the  shortest  service  that  sea  law  allowed 
He  was  tossed  o'er  the  side  in  despair. 

Now  every  man  on  this  slaughter  ship 

Felt  doomed  to  hidden  death 

And  slept  with  a  knife  or  a  gun  at  his  hip 

And  jumped  at  the  rasp  of  a  breath. 
For  seven  days  we  made  her  sail 
And  lived  in  hellish  fear  — 
And  seven  men  went  o'er  the  rail 
With  a  hammer  blow  under  the  ear. 
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Now  none  were  left  but  fo'c'sle  hands 

To  keep  the  brig  afloat 

And  we  tried  to  sail  to  the  nearest  lands 

This  murder-haunted  boat. 
Nine  men  knelt  down  round  the  mizzenmast 
And  prayed  to  God  to  be  saved ; 
But  the  rest  of  the  wretches  whom  Christ  outcast 
Sneered,  and  called  us  depraved. 

God  heard  —  for  on  that  very  night 

We  were  rummaging  in  the  hold, 

And  all  were  clustered  round  the  light 

For  not  a  man  wras  bold. 
The  bosun  yelled:  "Hey!  what's  that  noise? 
Behind  the  coil  of  hose! 
I'm  sure  I  heard  a  somethin',  boys. 
Let's  get  it  before  it  goes." 

Some  stood,  and  shook  with  mortal  fear 

But,  God  be  praised!  not  all, 

For  eight  men  rushed  up  onto  the  gear 

And  we  saw  them  leap  and  sprawl. 
From  underneath  they  hauled  a  shape 
A  man  —  but  little  more, 
Who  writhed  and  struggled  to  escape 
As  we  pinned  him  to  the  floor. 

He  spat  out  foam  and  a  curdling  yell 

When  we  threatened  him  with  a  harpoon; 

By  his  glaring  eyes  and  his  mouth  we  could  tell 

He  was  mad  as  a  laughing  loon. 
And  then  we  found  upon  a  stud 
A  ten-pound  iron  sledge, 
With  grimy  hair  and  clotted  blood 
Dried  on  its  outer  edge. 

And  now  each  man  in  all  the  crew 

Dropped  off  like  a  sack  his  care — 

And  those  wrho'd  prayed,  and  scoffers  too, 

Knelt  down  and  joined  in  prayer. 

Now  sometimes,  Bill,  when  I'm  sitting  alone, 
And  the  gin  pail's  getting  shallow, 
I  think  I  hear  that  madman  groan 
Whom  we  hung  on  a  yard-arm  gallow. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  YOUTH 


YOUTH  is  that  intangible  period  which  continues  ad 
infinitum  yet  invariably  ends.  Then  it  is  that  we 
are  obdurate  optimists  and  consequently  affected 
with  profound  cynicism,  the  world  is  rosy,  so  with  Hercu- 
lean efforts  we  endeavor  to  bridge  our  noses  with  murky 
spectacles.  Never  is  a  platitude  so  fresh  as  when  the  years 
are  few  and  the  prospects  many,  never  are  we  the  recipients 
of  such  a  gift  as  a  fair  complexion.   W  e  have  youth — 

"What  emperor  has  more.''" 

Of  no  small  importance  in  the  spectrum  of  Youth  are 
the  four  rays  of  Hero-worship,  Love,  Vanity  and  Dreams. 
Hero-worship  is  the  inheritance,  blessed  or  damned, 
of  every  hobbledehoy.  It  is  the  intrinsic  ability  of  the 
actor  in  each  of  us  asserting  itself,  and  under  its 
influence  the  fresh  shoots  of  our  morality  are  grafted 
irretrievably  into  the  tree  of  old-age  conventionality. 
The  first  act  in  this  process  of  grafting  is  the  subversion  of 
the  impeccable  code  of  morals  conscientiously  instilled  in 
us  by  our  parents.  I  maintain  that  most  imitation  tends 
towards  that  destruction,  but  I  do  not  deny  that  some  hero- 
worship  is  spiritually  stimulating;  this  latter  is  however, 
never  so  appealing  to  the  stripling.  What  heart  is  so  sopor- 
ific or  petrified  as  to  escape  a  glorious  exultation  over  the 
impetuous  life  and  mad  death  of  that  self-avowed  instru- 
ment of  Satan  —  Byron  ?  Who  fails  to  experience  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  from  the  revelation  of  the  mad  pranks  and  devil- 
tries of  the  Elizabethan  gallants  —  Marlowe,  Greene, 
Peele  and  Nash,  or  again  of  Thomas  Chatterton?  Even  the 
most  despicable  ol  villains,  you  must  admit,  occasion,  if 
they  are  Juanesque,  the  tiniest  of  tingling  sensations  in  the 
vicinity  ot  the  spinal  column. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognize  the  giddy  feeling 
which  attacks  us  when  we  perceive  some  propriety  of  which 
we  have  imbibed  freely,  made  a  laughing-stock  of  and 
bandied  about  by  fictitious  lords  and  ladies?  Understand  me 
—  I  am  not  treating  of  this  with  levity,  but  stating  it  as  a 
fact  pure  and  simple ;  we  imitate  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly throughout  our  mundane  existence  —  why  be  euphemis- 
tic about  it?  —  the  imitation  of  the  child  is  uplifting,  that 
of  the  callant  degrading,  and  of  the  man,  when  not  pure  af- 
fectation, again  elevating. 

Another  essential  of  Youth  is  Love.  This  through  the 
jesting  of  countless  decades  has  assumed  an  aspect  which  is 
entirely  erroneous.  No  humorist  is  satis  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche  until  he  has  to  his  credit  at  least  one  aphorism  on 
calf-love.  But  believe  me,  this  same  calf-love  has  suffered 
foully  under  misrepresentation.  The  pangs  of  amorous 
passion  are  just  as  profound  in  the  stage  of  adolescence  as 
later  in  life,  perhaps  not  so  abiding,  but  surely  as  fierce  in 
their  onslaught.  Rupert  Brooke  expresses  this  to  a  nicety  in 
his  poem  entitled,  "The  One  Before  the  Last." 


"/  dreamt  I  was  in  love  again 
Willi  the  one  before  the  last, 
And  smiled  to  greet  the  pleasant  pain 
Of  that  innocent  young  past. 

"But  I  jumped  to  feel  how  sharp  had  been 
The  pain  when  it  did  live, 
How  the  faded  dreams  of  Nineteen-ton 
Were  Hell  in  Nineteen- five. 

"The  boy's  woe  was  just  as  keen  and  clear, 
The  boy's  love  just  as  true; 
And  the  one  before  the  last,  my  dear, 
Hurt  quite  as  much  as  you." 

In  continuation  ot  my  argument.  I  personally  find  my- 
self able  to  expatiate  with  eloquence  on  the  ravages  of  my 
love  to  any  number  of  different  females  within  a  distinctly 
slight  length  of  time.  The  absurdity  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  I  am  able  to  be  absolutely  sincere  in  each  of  my  avow- 
als. True,  at  times  I  am  smitten  with  destructive  pangs  of 
conscience,  but  this  is  no  substantial  detriment.  The  clue 
to  this  enigma  is  that  while  I  dwell  on  my  affection,  I  do  it 
entirely  impersonally.  I  take  unconscious  pride  in  the 
finesse  of  my  pathetic  amour,  and  become  so  immersed  in 
the  eloquence  of  my  phraseology  and  the  general  effective- 
ness of  my  sentiments  that  the  personality  of  my  auditor  be- 
comes obliterated — the  entire  affair  is  merely  acting,  which 
I  attempt  to  make  as  finished  as  I  am  able.  But  you  say,  if 
this  is  true  I  cannot  possibly  be  deeply  affected  over  the  re- 
buff of  my  protestations.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  extremely 
so.  If  my  heart  and  sense  are  not  chagrined  my  egotism  - 
which  is  just  as  essential  a  part  of  the  ensemble  —  is  pained 
to  excess.  The  thoughts  which  run  through  my  head  are 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"What?  She  refuses  me  —  me!  This  is  a  shock!  Does 
she  mean  to  imply  that  she  doesn't  believe  that  I  am  sincere? 
Why  of  course  I  am.  I  was  never  more  so  in  my  lite.  What 
is  the  matter  with  me,  I  wonder — certainly  I  acted  extreme- 
ly naive  and  boyish  — weren't  the  words  apparently  wrung 
from  me  by  some  unavoidable  agency?  I  can't  under- 
stand how  she  can  fail  to  believe  me.  This  is  astounding 
■ — etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

This  is  all  very  vain,  you  will  say.  Perhaps  it  is;  also, 
whether  it  is  known  to  me  alone  —  I  should  be  afraid  to 
assert  positively  yea  or  nay  —  that  is  why  I  have  written 
in  the  first  person.      However,  it  is  not  prevarication. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  point,  Vanity.  Vanity  is  so 
intangible  a  quality  that  I  hesitated  before  deciding  to  in- 
clude it  among  my  subjects  —  nevertheless  it  is  interesting 
and  of  such  abundance  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  I 
believe  that  every  human  being  of  any  substantial  value  has 
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vast  pride  in  himself  and  his  accomplishments.  The 
amount  of  this  egoism  which  is  allowed  to  be  apparent 
decides  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  whether  or  not  the  individ- 
ual is  vain.  Youth,  w  ith  its  effervescence  and  untrammeled 
spirit,  is  the  natural  incubator  of  this  egoism. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  diary  of  a  friend  of  mine  who 
recently  died.  This  particular  extract  was  written  in  the 
third  person  and  at  the  time  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen.  "Monday:  Invited  to  a  dance  at  Betty's. 
After  great  preparation  and  some  difficulty  in  saddling  and 
mounting  his  tuxedo  tie,  he  set  himself  en  route  and  ar- 
rives resplendent  in  an  ample  bosom  of  starched  white 
shirt  front.  It  was  magnifique  (I  mean  the  dance,  not  the 
shirt  front),  and  under  the  stress  of  unusual  excitement,  his 
spirits  rose  and  he  became  expansively  humorous.  He  was 
stimulated  by  the  appreciation  his  sallies  were  received  with 
and  consequently  radiated  mirth  and  good-fellowship.  He 
was  the  center  of  attraction — undoubtedly  the  most  ad- 
mirable character  there  —  undoubtedly.  Tremendous  ex- 
citement seized  him  —  his  muscles  twitched  and  he  had 
much  ado  to  maintain  his  voice  at  an  even  key.  But  this 
meteoric  success  was  not  destined  to  continue  —  another 
gentleman  had  appeared  on  the  Moor  whom  he  had  over- 
looked —  he  was  extraordinarily  handsome  and  an  exceed- 
ingly good  dancer. 

"No.  1,  though  he  refused  to  admit  it  to  himself,  was 
vanquished  in  respect  to  attractiveness.  The  result:  a 
curious  change  took  place  —  his  quips  lost  their  tang  of 
spontaneity  —  he  brooded  within  himself  —  he  withdraw 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.    Sic  transit  Gloria  Mundi." 

You  may  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  this  excerpt  — 
it  embodies  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  essence  of  vanity  in 
Youth. 

\  on  accuse  me  with  being  iconoclastic  up  to  this  point.  I 
do  not  deny  it,  but  I  do  assert  that  I  have  been  truthfully 
so.  I  have  said  what  I  feel  —  I  cannot  apologize  for  my 
feelings. 

My  last  subject  is  Dreams.  This  is  limited,  in  the  whole 
world  —  to  but  a  few;  I  dare  not  trace  the  boundaries  of 
Dreams  between  Youth  and  Age.  A  dreamer  of  dreams  re- 
mains so  regardless  of  age,  state,  and  all  other  external 
conditions.  It  is  a  vital  asset,  gigantic,  —  it  is  himself. 
The  power  of  imagery  is  indescribably  precious;  it  is  the 
sating  of  that  unconscious  thirst  that  burns  in  every  man, 


which  forces  him  to  devour  reams  of  fiction  during  his  life- 
time. Like  leeches  round  a  wound  the  people  of  the 
world  throng  about  him  who  is  the  sacerdotal  attendant  of 
this  power. 

Dreams  —  what  a  marvelous  connotation  that  word  pos- 
sesses! Hearing  it  you  perceive  the  world  become  an  amor- 
phous plaything  gilded  with  the  pomp  of  centuries.  Barren 
crags  and  listless  stretches  of  drab  countryside  become 
peopled  with  a  thousand  gargoyled  figures,  the  very  air  you 
breathe  is  scented  with  the  perfumes  of  the  languorous  east: 
you  are  a  god  revelling  in  the  monstrous  glory  of  your  un- 
limited power.  What  is  life  at  best  but  a  platitude,  but  who 
dare  attach  that  word  to  dreams? 

When  we  are  young,  we  dream  of  the  future  —  age  — 
conquest — glory — love — such  as  perchance  we  have  read  of 
in  some  fictitious  tale.  Naturally  these  fancies  are  rose- 
tinged —  firstly  because  we  implicitly  believe  in  ourselves. 
(Why  shouldn't  we?  We  have  not  yet  encountered  those 
thousands  of  adversities  that  profoundly  stagger  natural 
optimism,  so  much  is  ahead,  so  little  behind,  and  we  are  so 
invincible  in  our  youth.    I  repeat — why  shouldn't  we?)  | 

The  future  is  our  keyboard  and  we  play  upon  it,  in  our 
dreams,  at  will,  just  as  later  we  shall  play  upon  it,  in  our 
deeds,  at  will.  Here  we  are  bound  by  the  eternal  ties  of  con- 
ventionality, habits,  etc.,  while  with  fancy  free  we  can  ascend 
the  loftiest  heights  of  imagination  without  the  rupture  of  a 
single  bond. 

Besides,  what  pleasure  is  not  sweeter  in  the  imag- 
ining? When  it  is  winter  we  fancy  spring  —  is  it  not  far 
more  pastoral  than  the  original?  In  imagery  we  are  spared 
the  disgust  that  accompanies  satiety;  we  are  even  as  that 
youth  and  maiden  depicted  on  the  Graecian  urn  in  Keats' 
immortal  poem  of  that  name.  They  are  lovers  and  are  in- 
dulging in  a  lovers'  amorous  chase.  Before  him  she  flies 
with  hair  outstretched  behind,  tossed  and  kissed  by  the 
wanton  wind  into  a  veritable  aureole,  while  he,  poor  fellow, 
the  lust  of  conquest  in  his  eyes,  pursues  with  one  hand  out- 
stretched to  seize  the  object  of  his  desire.  So  shall  he  always 
remain,  sustained  at  the  climax  of  his  passion  and  unsated: 
he  is  enviable.  This  same  climax  may  be  attained  in  our 
dreams  but  we  are  never  wearied  —  the  cup  of  our  desires  is 
always  kept  brimming  by  our  Hebe-imagination. 

So  may  I  conclude.  You  disagree  with  me?  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  have  said  what  I  have  said. 
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EYES 

Your  eyes  are  of  a  dully  gray 
Like  stars  which  in  the  heavens  play. 
They  stare  upon  me  hard  as  steel 
When  you  a  stern  emotion  feel. 
They  drive,  compel,  and  fascinate 
Me  so  I  pray  and  supplicate 
That  you  be  merciful  to  me 
For  I  but  wish  with  you  t'agree. 

Then  they  soften  to  a  gaze 

So  sweet  and  kind,  that  it  dismays 

Me  with  allurement  so  compelling 

They  crush  for  me  thoughts  of  rebelling. 

Nothing  could  ever  equalize 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  your  eyes. 


Iyavait  une  fois  when  dances  lasted 
"pretty  near  to  twelve  o'clock."  In 
this  present  day  and  age,  they  last  in 
their  effect  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 


Why  do  we  call 'em  hot  dogs  when 
ground  hogs  is  much  more  appro- 
priate? 


Sink  or  Don't 

By  Horatio  A.  Junior 
Author  of:  Bound    to   Wine,    or  a 

Drunkard's  Come-back. 

Do  and  Die,  or  Ten  Years 

under  the  Earth. 

Huck  the  Hustler,  or  the 

Stolen  Gold. 

Rise  or  Fall  or  Both. 
Jack  Jones  was  not  a  model  boy,  but 
his  honesty,  heroism,  sportsmanship, 
knowledge  and  physical  ability  remain 
unsurpassed.  Jack  lived  in  the  slums 
of  New  York  and  sold  newspapers, 
blacked  boots  and  carried  baggage  to 
support  his  poor  mother  and  eighteen 
children. 

Now  Jack  was  an  unassuming  boy, 
but  walking  piteously  down  Broad- 
way one  day,  seeking  to  earn  an 
honest   dinner,    he   espied  a  large, 


There  was  a  young  Senior  named  Spence 

Who  smoked  all  spring  long  on  the  fence. 

So  much  did  he  shirk 

That  he  flunked  all  his  work, 

Whence  the  departure  from  thence. 
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brutish,  dark-mustached,  leering  dom- 
inant figure  of  a  man  in  a  low,  dark 
slouch  hat  earn  ing  a  small  child  in  his 
arms.  The  villain,  for  it  was  he, 
slipped  cautiously  through  the  crowds, 
peering  backward  to  see  if  he  was 
followed.  Finally  he  turned  into  a 
black,  dark  alley.  Jack  followed 
quietly  and  watched  him  tap  thrice  on 
a  bare  wall  which  silently  opened  and 
as  quickly  closed.  Then  did  Jack's 
bold  heart  carry  him  to  the  front,  for 
he  cautiously  rapped  thrice  as  had 
done  the  villain. 

He  was  admitted  by  a  frowning, 
dirty  Japanese  who  held  a  knife  in  his 
teeth.  Jack  grinned  softly  and  hit 
the  little  yellow  rascal  such  a  glancing 
blow  in  the  cheek  that  he  fell  with  a 
noiseless  thud  to  the  floor. 

Undisturbed,  Jack  passed  into  an 
inner  chamber  idled  with  the  soul- 
sickening  odor  of  opium.  But  Jack 
was  not  the  boy  to  fail  at  the  critical 
moment,  so  thrusting  aside  tables  and 
chairs  he  made  for  the  villain's  lair. 
There  he  was,  the  evil  face  awaited 
Jack,  wit  It  muscles  taut,  ready  to 
spring.  Jack  sprang  first  and 
wrenched  a  glittering  blade  from  his 
opponent's  clenched  fist. 

"Ah  hah,"  snarled  the  dark  man. 
"Leave  me  before  I  kill  you!" 

"Never!"  cried  Jack  with  greater 
desperation,  and  rushing  blindly  on, 
the  brave  lad  gripped  his  adversary  in 
a  death  grip. 

"Awk!  Blood!  I'm  done.  You 
won  square."  A  final  convulsion  and 
the  villain  passed  out.  With  a  simple 
movement  Jack  blew  his  police  whistle 
and  a  force  of  police  raided  the  den. 

You  may  imagine  Jack's  surprise 
when  he  saw  the  advertisement: 

Reward  :  810,000  for  the  return  of  a 
small  child.  Scj  ir  on  left  cheek.  Po- 
sition of  secretary  to  Vanderbilt  also 
offered.  Thus  Jack  won  his  fight  for 
fortune  by  his  brave  pluck. 


"Father,  why  did  you  ever  marry 
mother?' ' 

"Has  that  just  occurred  to  you 
too?" 


Jolio  and  Rumiet 

CHARACTERS 

Joleo:  Daughter  of  Tasgetius,  the 
famous  egg  merchant. 

RUMIET:  Son  of  Cains  Sabienus, 
bootlegger. 

Armias:  The  Paris  of  Patagonia. 

TYBALT:  Yes,  Tybalt  himself. 

Setting:  Crooks  and  thugs  with 
belaying  pins  stealthily  crawl  around  to 
suggest  the  feud  action  of  the  play.  A 
balcony  is  seen  behind  a  wall. 

Timk:  Between  midnight  and  twelve 
p.m. 

ACT  I 

{Enter  Rumiet  jumping  over  the 
card-board  wall.  A  cry  of  ''Damn 
you!"  is  heard  as  Rumiet  playfully 
kicks  the  stage  manager  in  the  teeth 
while  hurdling  the  wall). 
Ah!  Joleo,  what  irkest  me? 
For    love    of    you  -  er  -  er  -  {pausing 

painfully) 
For  love  of  you  —  I'm  all  at  sea. 

{Bows  splendidly  to  the  applause  of 
the  hired  audience.) 
But  hard — I  mean  soft  —  what  light 

through  yonder  window  breaks? 

{Joleo  appears  shouting  silently.) 
Oh,  Joleo!  you  are  my  light,  for  you 

I  would  fight  —  with  all  my  might. 

{Bowing  low  again,   his  breathing 
stifled  by  ripping  pants.) 
JOLEO:  But  hark!  Youse  is  trailed. 

{Enter  Tybalt  himself  decorated  with 
a  string  of  onions). 

Tybalt:    "Oh    cursed    sneak  .  .  . 

would 'st  steal  my  love? 
Then  draw,  we'll  fight  and  maybe  so 
Thou'lt  claim  the  hand  of  Joleo. 

{In  the  meantime  Arnias  slips  up 
and  makes  love  to  the  stricken  Joleo.) 
Rumiet:  Ah,   fair  Tybalt,  say  not 

"yey," 

For  one  of  us  shall  fall  this  day. 
If  you  persist  till  the  blood  so  red, 
Trickles  and  Hows  from  your  body 
dead , 

Then  have  at  thee  and  you  shall  see 
If  Rumiet  is  cowardly. 

('They  fight.  'Tybalt  falls  clumsily 
among  the  orchestra  but  regains  the 
stage,  where  he  lies  dead.) 


RUMIET:  Alack!  He's  dead!  I'm 
undone !  (Laces  up  his  doublet  with 
a  heavy  sneer). 

What  ho!  Arnias!  What  cunning  do 
you  plot  ? 

I'll  take  your  carcass  and  throw  it  in- 
to yon  lot. 

{Seizes  a  dummy  which  has  been 
clumsily  substituted,  for  Arnias  and 
throws   it   over   the  fence.)  Rumiet 
clutches  Joleo  in  the  fade-out  scene.) 
Rumiet:  Ah  -  h  -  h  (smack). 
Joleo:  You  brute!   I  hate  you  ! 

(Rumiet  stabs  himself  and  trips  mer- 
rily off  the  stage  with  Joleo. 


Inspector  to  Prof,  who  has  bought 
new  car:  What  is  the  principle  of 
your  motor? 

Prof  :  My  dear  sir,  this  conveyance 
has  desisted  several  times  in  localities 
wanting  of  mechanicians,  and  I  pro- 
claim that  it  has  no  principles. 


At  Rogers  Hall  Return 

She  :  Mercy,  what  big  feet  you 
have. 

He:  Yes.  Try  to  stay  on,  and  we 
can  dance. 


Beanery  Style  at  the  Dance 

1.  To  pretty  partner,  "Hide  the 
stuff  and  we'll  get  seconds." 

2.  If  you  get  a  chance  grab  double 
desserts. 

3.  Here's  my  slip,  pay  it. 

4.  Dump  the  water  off  the  eggs. 

5.  Get  the  ketchup  for  the  beans. 


"Jack,  don't  you  think  Janet  dress- 
es well?" 

"Don't  know  ;  never  watched  her." 


Smells  of  the  Beanery 

Inquisitive  Visitor  to  Cook: 
What's  the  best  way  of  keeping  fish 
from  smelling? 

Cook:  Cut  off  their  noses. 


"Hey  waiter,  what's  this  water  in 
the  dish?" 

"It's  bean  soup." 

"I  don't  give  a  dam'  what  it's  been, 
what  is  it  now?" 


APe?fectLoaf Reflects  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  and  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

a  stock  unique  in 
Scope,  Quality  and  Value 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 

Hfth  Avenue  & 37 -  Street 
New  York 


An  Old  Grecian  Frieze 


Jack:  Have  you  seen  my  comfort- 
er anywhere? 

Bill:  Not  today,  but  I  saw  her 
with  your  roommate  yesterday. 

—  Voo  Doo 


Jimmik:  I  think  you  married  me  for 
my  money. 

JENNIE:  I  think  I  earned  it,  don't 
you  ? 

—  Virginia  Reel 

Quite  Transparent 

John  {angrily) :  How  I  see  through 
your  subterfuge ! 

Marie:  Well,  that's  only  because 
there's  a  very  bright  sun. 

— Siren 


Mrs.  Newlywed:  I'll  take  this 
pair  of  pajamas,  and  charge  them, 
please. 

Clerk:  Who  are  they  for? 
Mrs.  Newlywed  (hotly) :  My  hus- 
band, of  course! 

—  Virginia  Reel 


Yen  "mi    in    Basses   Shop:  How 
long  will  I  have  to  wait  for  a  shave? 
Barker:  About  two  years,  I  guess. 


Guess:  Why  do  girls  with  pretty 
ankles  get  the  least  mud  on  their 
skirts? 


Phillips  Student  after  Exam 
to  Prof:  Gosh,  I  didn't  expect 
those  questions. 

Prof:  What,  for  example? 

STUDENT:  Yes,  four  examples. 


Life  is  a  joke 

And  all  things  show  it; 
Look  at  a  Prep, 

And  then  you'll  know  it. 


What  a  Come-Down 

She  felt  it  going,  slipping,  sliding  — 

horrors  oh! 
And  half  way  cross  the  campus  had 

.  she  yet  to  go; 
Why  had  she  ever  put  her  trust  in 

such  a  thing  — 
So  tiny,  slender,  pink,  and   lacy  — 

and  then,  bing! 
Yes,  it  had  reached  its  goal  and  on 

the  ground  it  lay. 
Take    my   advice,    rolled    hose  are 

much  the  safer  way. 

—  Wisconsin  Octopus 


On  the  Gas  Range 

Officer:  Good  heavens,  man  — 
where  are  your  shots  going? 

Recruit:  I  don't  know,  sir.  They 
left  here  all  right. 

—Puppet 


The  Pastor:  So  God  has  sent  you 
two  more  little  brothers,  Dolly. 

DOLLY  (brightly) :  Yes,  and  he 
knows  where  the  money's  coming 
from.    I  heard  Daddy  say  so. 

—  Tar  Baby 


Oh  You  Sweet  Thing 

WeaRIE  Willie:  Pardon  me,  mad- 
am, but  could  you  give  me  a  bite? 

Aged  Housekeeper:  I'm  sorry, 
but  all  my  teeth  are  out. 

— Georgia  Cracker 


Obvious 

Scream:  What  would  you  do  if  I 
should  kiss  you? 

Queen:  I  would  call  my  brother. 
Scream  ;  How  old  is  he? 
QUEEN:  Two  years. 

— Lemon  Punch 
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"Brown,  what  are  you  doing?" 
"Nothing,  sir." 

"And  you,  Jones,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"Helping  Brown,  sir." 


When  you've  bats  in  your  belfry  that 
flut, 

W  hen  your  comprenez-vous  rope  is 
cut, 

When  there's  no  one  at  home 
In  the  top  of  your  doire, 
Then  your  head's  not  a  head  —  'tis  a 
nut. 

—  The  Hon.  Jeff'. 


Meredith:  My  ancestors  cane 
over  in  the  Mayflower. 

Rogers:  It's  lucky  they  did;  the 
hr migration  laws  are  stricter  now. 


Stewed:  Are  you  afraid  of  work? 
Ent:  Naw!   Sleep  right  next  to  it. 


Dumb:  Grace  is  going  to  the  West 
Indies  this  winter. 
Bell:  Jamaica? 

First  Eitto:  No,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord . 


If  on  the  look  out  for  our  college  repre- 
sentative, look  In  at  141  Main  Street:  — 

Wednesday,  May  25th 
Thursday,  26th 

Complete  showing  of  everything  prep 
school  and  college  men  will  wear  all  Sum- 
mer long. 

Prices  same  as  In  our  stores  in  New  York. 
Money  hack  if  you  can  do  better. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four       at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"     Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


"I'll  bet  I  can  steal  a  kiss  from 
you." 

"I'll  bet  you  two  more  that  you 
can't." 


The  Old  Railroad 

Under  a  purple,  star-flecked  dome  we 
sit, 

And  I  puff  and  drag  at  my  old  black 
"stove," 

And  the  weird  bats  through  the  sered 
trees  flit 

Pencilled  trees  'gainst  the  stars  above. 

"My!    Isn't  it  great!" 
Lou  whispers  in  my  ear, 
"What  if  it  is  getting  late?  . 
Just  you  and  me  here  ..." 

"Oh,  Lou," 

"Wrell?"     (Long  pause) 
"Oh  damnl- 
The  bell!" 


Some  people  have  big  feet,  others 
have  wLiite  shoes. 


During  the  recent  archaeological  re- 
searches near  Clyntondale  Abbey, 
England,  a  very  interesting  document 
was  found.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a 
poem,  evidently  of  great  age,  in- 
scribed on  a  tough  piece  of  parchment. 
It  is  apparently  intended  to  be  in  the 
lighter  vein  —  but  let  it  speak  for  it- 
self on  that  point: 

'Tis  a  naughtie,  naughtie  world, "ye 
maydenne  syghed, 
Ande  threwe  away  ye  butte  of  ye  laste 
cigarette; 

"Howe'er,  meethynkes  to  inne  mye 

motor  ryde 
Ande  see  iffe  there  bee  notte  somme 

thygne  inne  itte  yette." 

So  shee  bawled  outte  ryghte  huskylie, 
"Jymes,  brynge  to  mee  myne  car, 

I  fayne  would  dryve  alone  to-day 

Ande  wander  through  ye  countrie 
laynes,  afar: 

Teste  iffe  perchance  I  meete  somme 
errante-knyghte,  astray." 


So  Gwendolyn  clymbed  inne  ye  Stootz 
Ande  sette  outte  inne  ye  queste  for 
gayme ; 

Nor  heeded  chyckennes,  houndes,  nor 

countrie  muttes, 
Nor  cared  shee  whenne  slice  killed  a 

beggar  layme. 

"Vouthe  wille  bee  served"  she  howled 
ryghte  nerrylie. 
(Hiatus  in  M.  S.) 

As  the  M.  S.  was  badly  burned,  it 
was  impossible  to  read  further. 


Advt.  at  Movies:  If  the  young 
lady  who  left  her  chewing  gum  at- 
tached to  my  chair  last  night  will  call 
she  may  have  same,  gratis. 


Sr.:  Are  you  sure  this  is  absolutely 
.  original? 

Jr.:  Well  —  you  may  find  some  of 
the  words  in  the  dictionary. 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Ink 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
I    Office  Paste 
|    Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins"  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers'  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Brandies :    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


One  Foot  Up 

Judge:  You  were  present  when 
this  fight  started? 
Mandv:  Yassah. 

Judge:  And  you  got  cut  in  the 
fracas  ? 

Mandy:  Nossuh,  Ah  got  cut  in  the 
arm. 

— Sun  Dodger 


Tool  :  Oh,  it  must  be  fine  to  be  a 

poet ! 

SWETE:  It  ought  to  be  fine,  and 
imprisonment,  too. 

—  Virginia  Reel 


Cosmopolitan 

TOURIST  {gazing  at  volcano):  Looks 
like  hell,  doesn't  it? 

Native:  How  those  Americans 
have  travelled ! 

— Harvard  Lampoon 


Jack:  Do  you  believe  in  marriage 
at  first  sight? 

Rake:  Well,  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  some  people  married  after  a  sec- 
ond look. 

—  Tar  Baby 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED  1780 


ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 


CATALOGUE   SENT   ON  REQUEST 


He:  And  you  advise  me  to  marry? 
Remember  that  a  wife  costs  much 
nowadays. 

Second  He:  Yes,  but  think  how- 
long  they  last. 

—  Tar  Baby 


"Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
stay  in?" 

"No,  I've  made  up  my  face  to  go 
out." 

— Juggler 


We  Ought  to  Know 

You  remember  that  piece  about 
"In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
turns  to  love?"  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
some  people  think  it's  Spring  the 
whole  year. 

— Lehigh  Burr 


First  Boy:  My  sister  got  a  pearl 
from  a  clam. 

Second  Boy:  That's  nothing,  my 
sister  got  a  diamond  from  a  lob- 
ster. 

— Awgwan 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

306 

Fifth  Avenue 

1311  Walnut  St. 

392 

Fifth  Avenue 

CHAMPLAIN 

STUDIOS 

161 

TREMONT  STREET 

J6I  TREMONT  STREET 

BOSTON 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 

Class  of  1 92 1  our  new  and 

exclusive  Paris  Etchings. 

The  memory  of  a  face  soon  fades;  but  in 

after  years  commencement 

photographs  always  recall  many  pleasant 

memories  of  the  class  and 

field. 

Special  rates  extended  to  all 

students  of  Andover 

<  Beach  858 

Appointments  by  Telephone 

; 1  Beach  2687 

ESTABLISHED  1318 


itntleraen's  yurnisl^ingAtiois, 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

CLOTHING  FOR  THE  TENNIS  PLAYER 
AND  THE  GOLFER 

Flannel  Trousers,  Knickers 
Special  Shirts,  Hosiery,  Shoes 
Hats,  Caps 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Personal  Luggage 
Men's  and  Boys'  Garments  for 
Every  requirement  of  Dress  or  Sporting  Wear 
Ready  made  or  to  Measure 

Send  for  "The  Care  of  the  Wardrobe" 


BOSTON 

Tremontcor. Boylston 


NEWPORT 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 


N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co. 


PoofesieUerg 


Importers  of  English  hooks 


37  Cornhill,    Boston,  Mass. 


KODAKS  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

H.  F.  CHASE 

FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

OUTFITTER 
FOR    ALL    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY  TEAMS 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Andover,  Mass. 


THE   PHILLIPS  INN 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


Rooms  single  or  en  suite  Private  baths 

Diagram  and  rates  on  application 


JOHN  M.  STEWART 


Proprietor 


We  arc  now  the  engravers  for  The  Mirror.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you  ?  It  means  much  to  us;  it  means  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  arrangements  let  us  talk  with  you. 

We  make  ever;/   bind    of  plate   used  for  printing. 


Designers,  Illustrators 
Wood  Engravers 


Engravers,  Electrotypers 
Color  Plate  Makers 


SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING  AND 
ELECTROTYPING  COMPANY 


394  Atlantic  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
PROVIDENCE 


1819    One  Hundred  and  Two  Years  of  Service  1921 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


EAGLE  "MIKADO" 


PENCIL  No.  174 


For  sale  at  your  dealers  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTION" 


CLOmiERS-FORNI5HER5-HATTERS 


CHIC  AO  O 

ST  lOuiS 

M  I  LWAU  K EE 


407-411  Washington.  Street, 

13  OSTON 

TELEPHONE- BEACH  -4450*4451 


OMAHA 

t^i  I  IM  isi  EAPOLIS 

BOSTON 
PROVIDE  ICE 


Pittsburgh 


MEN'S  SUITS 

In  the  smartly  conservative  4  button  and  3  but- 
ton Sack  Models  so  much  desired  by  college  men, 
Golf  Suits,  Top  Coats. 

Forty  dollars  upward. 

HABERDASHERY 

Scarfs,  including  college  stripes  in  great  variety. 
Polo  Shirts,  Wool  Socks,  Golf  Hose. 

HATS 

A  famous  maker  supplies  the  Hats  which  we 
have  selected  especially  for  you. 

A  representative  will  exhibit  Browning  King  &  Company 
Clothing,  Haberdashery  and  Hats  at  your  college  presently. 


^kivly^ourlk  fireet  east  at  'farh  Avenue, 


Sudway  Station  ctttfotel  Entra. 


nee  i 


During  your  stay  in  New  York  it  will 
be  pleasant  to  be  near  the  fashionable 
shopping  district,  theatres  and  the  busy 
part  of  the  town  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  district  noted  for  its  quiet  air  of 
comfort. 

You  can  do  this  by  stopping  at  The 
Vanderbilt,  an  Ideal  Hotel. 

The  Vanderbilt  is  noted  for  its  cuisine 
and  its  service.  Its  appointments  are  in 
good  taste;  its  charges  are  reasonable; 
it  makes  its  own  appeal  to  the  exclusive 
tra  veler. 

TARIFF 

Single  room  with  bath  $4  per  day  and  up. 
Double  room  with  bath,  $8  per  day  and  up. 
Double  bedroom,  boudoir  dressing  room  and 
bath,  $13  per  day  and  up. 

Suite,  parlor  bedroom  and  bath  $20  per  day 
and  up. 

Walton  H.  Marshall,  Manager 


Let's  Go ! 

\N  hen  the  time  comes  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  in  Boston 

There's  the  Lenox 


There's  the  Brunswick 
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BoylstOTI  Slreel  lit  Kvi'ler 


Boylston  Si.  at  Copley  Sq. 

Almost  everything  for  a  good  time  is  here  — 
theatres  and  the  rest  are  nearby. 
Cheerful  and  adept  service  will  surround  you  and 
your  friends  at  The  Lenox  and  The  Brunswick, 
no  matter  how  brief  your  stay. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 


AN DOVER 


MASS. 


The  Spring  is  the 
time  to  have  your 
picture  taken. 


The  Ahdover  Press 


JOHN   N.  COLE 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


School  and  College  Printing'  a  Specialty 


Andover     -     -  Massachusetts 


Henry  E.  Russei! 
Gerald  H.  Noonan 
Robert  J.  Dunkle 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr. 


Samuel  B.  Reed 
Wm.  Gordon  Means 
John  A.  Curran 
Bayard  Tuckcrman,  Jr. 


INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST   LOSS   BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 


Large  and  Diversified 

List  of 
•   Investment  Bonds 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Securities 

62  Cedar  Street  New  York 

Chicago  Boston  Cleveland  Hai  l  ford 
Philadelphia        M  inneapolis  Pittsburgh 


HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 


42  Broadway,  New  York 


Investment  Securities 


Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Providence  Portland 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


ANDOVER 

ARROW 

COLLARS 

Seal  Pins,  Rings,  Charms 

AND 

SHIRTS 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 

AT 

J.  D.  BLACKSHAW 

FRANK 

L.  COLE'S 

The  Andover  Jeweler 

44  MAIN  STREET 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

The  electrician  had  arrived  home 
at  1.00  a.m.,  and  was  preparing  to  un- 
dress when  his  wife  glared  at  him  and 
said : 

"Watts  the  matter?  Wire  you  in- 
sulate?" 

But  the  shock  was  too  great.  The 
electrician  dropped  dead. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Crossed 

Shi;  {coyly):  George,  you  have  such 
affectionate  eyes. 

He  {thrilled):  Dearest,  do  you  real- 
ly mean  it? 

Sin-:  {bored):  Yes,  they're  always 
looking  at  each  other. 

—  Virginia  Reel 


WALTER   I.  MORSE 

HARDWARE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools  Paints,  Oils 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


Rensselaer 


Established  1821- 
Troy.N.  Y. 


Polytechnic 


Engineering 
and  Science 


Institute 


Courses  in  Civii  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.l,  Electrical  Engineering  (E,  E.>, 
Chemical  Engineering  (Ch.  E.),  and  General  Science 
IB.  S.).    Also  Graduate  and  Special  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Me- 
chanical and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  YV.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


Telephone  7071 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


P.  A.  SHOE  REPAIRER  for  6  years 


The 


SEASONABLE  FLOWERS  AT  ALL  TIMES 


MEMBER    OF     FLORIST     TELEGRAPH  DELIVERY 


Flowers  delivered  to  all  parts  of  U.S.  and  Canada 


If  you  take  pride  in 
your  feet  don't  forget 
the  Andover  Shoe  Hos- 
pital is  the  place  to  go 
when  in  need  of  shoe 
repairing  or  new  shoes. 
Consult  our  agents  on 
the  Hill.  They  will 
call  and  deliver  your 
shoes. 

H.  E.  MILLER 

Proprietor 


What  Makes  the  Firefly  Glow? 

YOU  can  hold  a  firefly  in  your  hand ;  you  can  boil  water 
with  an  electric  lamp.    Nature  long  ago  evolved  the 
"cold  light."    The  firefly,  according  to  Ives  and 
Coblentz,  radiates  ninety-six  percent  light  and  only  four 
percent  heat.    Man's  best  lamp  radiates  more  than  ninety 
percent  heat. 

An  English  physicist  once  said  that  if  we  knew  the  fire- 
fly's secret,  a  boy  turning  a  crank  could  light  up  a  whole 
street.  Great  as  is  the  advance  in  lighting  that  has  been 
made  through  research  within  the  last  twenty  years,  man 
wastes  far  too  much  energy  in  obtaining  light. 

This  problem  of  the  "cold  light"  cannot  be  solved  merely 
by  trying  to  improve  existing  power-generating  machinery 
and  existing  lamps.  We  should  still  be  burning  candles  if 
chemists  and  physicists  had  confined  their  researches  to  the 
improvement  of  materials  and  methods  for  making  candles. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  are  not  limited  in  the  scope  of 
their  investigations.  Research  consists  in  framing  questions 
of  the  right  kind  and  in  finding  the  answers,  no  matter 
where  they  may  lead. 

What  makes  the  firefly  glow?  How  does  a  firefly's  light 
differ  in  color  from  that  of  an  electric  arc,  and  why?  The 
answers  to  such  questions  may  or  may  not  be  of  practical 
value,  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure — it  is  by  dovetailing  the 
results  of  "theoretical"  investigations  along  many  widely 
separated  lines  that  we  arrive  at  most  of  our  modern 
"practical"  discoveries. 

What  will  be  the  light  of  the  future?  Will  it  be  like  that 
of  the  firefly  or  like  that  of  the  dial  on  a  luminous  watch? 
Will  it  be  produced  in  a  lamp  at  present  undreamed  of,  or 
will  it  come  from  something  resembling  our  present  incan- 
descent lamp?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  depend 
much  more  upon  the  results  of  research  in  pure  science  than 
upon  strictly  commercial  research. 
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Arrow  collars 


FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

CLUETT,  PEABODY"^  CO.  INC.  INTAKE  1\S  ,  TIVOY^.Y.  SgjS 


Protection— 

Ask  for  the  genuine  Beaded  Tip. 
Be  sure  the  label  reads  BEADED  TIP 
before  removing  it. 


The  Tip  That 
Won't  Come  Off 


Like  collars  and  handkerchiefs,  shoe  laces  should  be 
purchased  ahead  of  the  need  for  them.  It  is  sensible 
precaution  to  keep  an  extra  supply  on  hand. 

One  pair  of  Beaded  Tip  Laces  will  outwear  two  of 
ordinary  grade  and  look  better  always.  The  trade- 
mark BEADED  on  the  gold  and  white  wrapper  is 
worth  looking  for  when  you  buy  shoe  laces. 


Shoe  Laces 


Manufactured  by  UNITED  LACE  &  BRAID  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Joseph's  Prosperity  Storehouses  Protected  the  People  Against  Death  by  Famine  and  Starvation 
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"IN  ALL  THE  LAND  OF 
EGYPT  THERE  WAS  BREAD" 

/EVEN  YEARS  OF  BOUNTIFUL 
HARVESTS  FURNISHED  JOSEPH'S 
INSURANCE  FUND  AGAINJT  THE 
YEARS  OF  FAMINE  v  v  v  v  v  v  v 

PHARAOH'S  HOOVER  JTT  AN  EX- 
AMPLE FOR  THE  WORLD  TO  FOL- 
LOW vvvvvvvvvvvvvv 

these  are  the  days  when  the 
j7vved  dollars  of  prosperity 
put  in  prudential  policies 
make  a  strong  fortress  against 
possible  famine  and  misfortune 

Take  a  Hint  from  Joseph 


Joseph's  Provision  of  Oil  and  Wine  in  Jars  Stored  Underground 


Tke  Prudential 
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Insurance  Company  o 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
Home   Office,  Newark,    New  Jersey 


APe7fectLoafReflQcts  a  Perfect  Flour 


Behind  every  effect  is  a  cause. 

Back  of  every  perfect  achievement  is  a  reason. 

In  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  the  economical  and 
the  efficient  can  see  the  flour  of  perfect  whiteness, 
fineness  and  absorption-the  flour  that  stands  every 
test  always-GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 
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The  Mirror  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  D.  Calhoun  Jones  to  the  Board  of  Editors, 
and  Alfred  K.  Pearson  to  the  Business  Department. 


THE  day  to  which  we  have  looked  forward  for  four 
long,  tedious  years  is  close  at  hand;  already  in  our 
mind's  eye,  we  are  quitting  the  old  haunts  and 
are  preparing  to  make  our  last  few  graceful  bows  ere  we  de- 
part to  join  that  vast  company  of  "old  grads"!  But  a  few 
more  days  at  the  most,  and  the  noisy,  laughing  assemblage 
which  throngs  to  chapel  these  last  few  mornings  will  be 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  its  members,  like 
Alexander,  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Others,  no 
doubt,  will  return  in  due  course  of  time  to  the  same  old 
places,  to  do  the  same  old  things  at  the  same  old  time,  but 
we  —  we  have  finished.  W  e  are  men  now,  youths  no  longer, 
and  we  approach  the  threshold  of  the  outer  world  with  all 
man's  inborn  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  make  a  way  for 
himself. 

As  we  pause  for  a  minute  in  the  doorway,  we  go  over  in 
retrospect  the  events  of  the  last  four  years;  we  wonder 
whether  we,  as  a  class,  have  left  our  impress  upon  the  pages 
of  the  school's  history,  or  whether,  in  spite  of  everything, 
all  our  little  words  and  all  our  little  actions  are  as  mere 


sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  As  the  class  of  1921, 
we  were  borne  into  the  school  in  the  first  year  of  our 
national  participation  in  the  Great  War,  and  we  have  suf- 
fered with  our  Alma  Mater  in  all  the  various  crises  of  the 
struggle.  Together  we  have  experienced  joy  and  sorrow; 
pleasure  and  pain.  Together  we  have  weathered  the  dark 
days  of  1919,  when  the  soul  of  the  school  seemed  at  low  ebb; 
together  we  rejoiced  when  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  re- 
generation began  in  1920.  We  have  done  our  part  as  well 
and  truly  as  we  ought,  with  all  the  power  at  our  command, 
and  we  rest  from  our  labors  with  the  conviction  that  if  we 
have  done  no  one  thing  which  will  make  us  stand  out  as  a 
shining  example  to  succeeding  generations,  at  least  we  leave 
the  school,  and  the  school  leaves  us,  the  better  for  our  pas- 
sage. 

Later  classes  may  point  with  pride  to  their  notable 
achievements  in  this  or  that  direction;  our  position  is 
unique.  We  stand  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  first 
class  of  the  first  year  of  the  great  Reconstruction. 
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ROYAL  MAJESTY 


THE  morning  sun  had  already  been  at  work  several 
hours,  glaring  down  upon  the  motley  square  of 
buildings  known  as  Dougal  Court,  when  the  King 
stumbled  downstairs,  sleepy-eyed,  and  gazed  out  at  the  July 
morning.  For  several  minutes  he  stood,  idly  scuffing  one 
broken  shoe  back  and  forth  over  the  worn  threshold.  Then, 
removing  his  hands  from  his  trousers'  pockets,  he  wriggled 
his  shoulders  and  sighed  reminiscently.  Across  the  way, 
Jamie  Conlon  was  bouncing  an  interminable  ball  against 
the  side  of  Schneider's  Delicatessen,  and  down  the  alley 
workmen  were  opening  the  street  for  a  new  water  main. 
Without  knowing  why,  the  King  felt  suddenly  irritated  at 
Jamie's  energy;  he  meditated  going  over  and  putting  an  end 
to  the  disturbance  and  even  shuffled  down  the  three  steps  to 
the  street  with  that  intention;  then  his  ambition  died,  and 
he  sank  down  on  the  bottom  step,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand. 
From  above  came  the  sound  of  clothes  being  swashed  about 
in  a  boiler,  punctuated  by  caustic  comments  in  a  rich  Irish 
brogue.  The  King's  mother  did  washing,  assisted  by  the 
King's  three  sisters;  Monday,  consequently,  was  a  day  of 
labor.  Some  minutes  previously,  he  had  been  violently 
ejected  and  told  to  "g'wan  outside  an'  mind  his  own  biz- 
ness;"  hence  his  present  position  on  the  doorstep.  Con- 
cerning his  father's  employment,  however,  he  was  vaguely 
uncertain.  When  he  questioned  his  mother  on  the  subject, 
he  received  a  sharp  cuff,  and  last  night,  when  he  had  thought 
to  inquire  of  his  father  —  well,  his  shoulders  still  ached  from 
the  consequences.  Eleven  years  of  experience  had  taught 
him  that  when  this  happened,  the  wisest  course  was  to  let 
the  matter  under  discussion  drop  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Finally  he  rose  and  wandered  morosely  down  the  alley 
out  on  to  the  street,  intending  to  visit  the  Park.  A  passing 
acquaintance  hailed  him  joyously  and  bore  down  upon  him, 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  King's  scowling  face  and  raised  arm, 
he  paused  and  drew  back.  The  King  passed  by  without  a 
backward  glance.  His  small  fists  had  early  earned  him  the 
right  to  behave  in  as  high-handed  a  fashion  as  he  pleased 
toward  his  neighborhood  friends.  It  might  be  said  that  he 
had  proved  his  right  to  royal  prerogatives.  Only  once  had 
he  been  beaten  —  by  a  big  boy  since  moved  away  —  and 
even  then  his  conduct  had  aroused  unwilling  admiration 
in  the  bystanders;  he  stood  up  for  ten  minutes  under  a 
continuous  rain  of  blows  without  so  much  as  a  whimper ;  and 
when  questioned  afterwards,  had  proudly  boasted  that  he 
never  cried;  only  girls  cried,  he  asserted.  His  boast  was 
true;  even  under  his  father's  strap  last  night  he  had  uttered 
no  sound,  thereby  incidentally  making  his  punishment 
more  severe.  The  thought  pleased  him,  and  his  freckled 
face  relaxed  into  a  reluctant  grin. 


As  he  came  opposite  the  hardware  store,  he  paused  to  feast 
his  eyes  on  the  gorgeous  display  in  the  window;  beautiful 
things  were  there,  glistening  things  for  which  he  could  never 
find  any  possible  use,  but  which  he  wistfully  longed  for  day 
after  day.  The  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  the  clerk 
of  that  store  when  he  grew  up,  and  be  able  to  play  with 
anything  he  chose  all  day  long.  He  looked  anxiously  to  see 
whether  the  choicest  possession  of  his  dreams  was  still  in  its 
accustomed  place.  It  was  —  a  real,  shiny  bright  air  gun, 
correct  in  every  detail,  even  to  the  strap  to  go  over  your 
arm,  just  like  the  ones  the  King  sometimes  saw  the  soldiers 
carrying  in  the  parades.  One  day  he  had  received  a  shock; 
the  gun  was  suddenly  lifted  from  its  place  and  withdrawn 
into  the  dimness  of  the  store,  and  the  King  had  felt  his  little 
heart  grow  cold  with  numb  despair.  The  sun  grew  dark  and 
the  heavens  reeled.  Then  —  oh  joy  unbounded!  —  the 
gun  reappeared  and  remained  undisturbed. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  still  in  its 
place,  the  King  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  blue  eyes, 
thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets  again,  and  turned  away  to 
continue  his  walk.  Having  arrived  in  the  Park  after  some 
minutes'  leisurely  strolling,  he  was  unpleasantly  surprised 
to  find  the  bench  he  always  elected  to  sit  on  already  occupied 
by  a  stranger.  He  stopped  abruptly,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  and  affected  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  contents  of  a  week-old  "funny  paper," 
rescued  the  previous  morning  from  the  gutter.  The  pic- 
tures failed  to  amuse,  however,  and  he  gave  himself  over  to 
an  examination  of  the  grown-up  who  had  usurped  his  place. 
He  instantly  perceived  that  he  was  what  he  had  heard  his 
father  designate  as  a  "swell."  From  the  tips  of  his  polished 
tan  shoes  to  the  peak  of  his  soft  grey  hat,  he  was  a  creature 
hitherto  completely  outside  the  limits  of  the  King's  expe- 
rience, and  the  boy  allowed  his  curiosity  free  reign.  He 
noted  the  vest  and  was  mildly  surprised;  gentlemen  of  his 
acquaintance  did  not  ordinarily  wear  vests  in  the  summer- 
time; also  the  watch  chain,  which  he  surmised  must  have 
cost  "a  heap." 

Suddenly  the  man,  subconsciously  aware  of  the  prolonged 
scrutiny,  lowered  his  newspaper  and  encountered  the  King's 
unabashed  stare.  The  examination  became  mutual;  the 
man  took  in  the  boy's  slight  yet  well-built  figure,  and  com- 
mented inwardly  on  the  freckled,  oval  face,  with  its  big, 
thoughtful  blue  eyes.  The  King  began  to  feel  annoyed  at 
this  quiet  inspection,  in  which  he  fancied  he  detected  a 
trace  of  amusement,  and  felt  an  irrepressible  impulse  to  be 
rude.  Then  the  stranger  spoke,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  for  a 
second  behind  his  glasses. 

"Hello!"  he  smiled.   The  King  felt  his  desire  for  rudeness 
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slipping  suddenly  from  him.  The  voice,  although  friendly 
and  inviting,  held  a  note  in  it  which  compelled  something 
very  near  respect  —  a  feeling  also  quite  outside  the  limits  of 
the  King's  previous  experience. 

"Hullo!"  he  returned  grudgingly,  not  being  quite  willing 
to  unbend.  The  man  tossed  his  paper  on  the  bench,  and 
slipping  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  jingled  his  keys  sug- 
gestively.   He  felt  that  the  ice  was  breaking  up. 

"  Funny  paper?"  he  insinuated.  The  King  nodded  silent- 
ly; he  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  means  with  which  to  com- 
bat this  method  of  attack.  All  at  once  he  realized  that  he 
was  grinning,  shamefacedly;  the  ice  was  completely  shat- 
tered. He  crossed  shyly  over  to  the  opposite  bench  and 
offered  to  share  his  paper;  the  man  gravely  accepted  and 
they  perused  the  pictures  in  silence.  Presently  the  sheet  was 
put  away,  and  the  man  asked  questions.  The  King  found 
that  he  could  talk  to  this  new  friend  of  his  without  re- 
straint or  fear  of  ridicule,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
opened  his  heart  unreservedly.  He  chattered  steadily  about 
his  friends,  his  home,  his  ideas,  and  his  ambitions.  The  man 
came  to  know  about  the  air  gun,  and  the  childish  hopes  of 
becoming  the  clerk  of  the  store;  he  heard  of  the  fight,  with 
its  attendant  boast,  repeated  now  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of 
the  listener.  He  ascertained  that  the  King's  mother  took 
washing,  but  when  he  put  inquiries  about  his  father,  he 
received  nothing  but  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the  boy's 
confession  that  he  had  been  "licked"  last  night. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"Dunno,"  said  the  King  briefly;  "I  jus'  ast  him  what  he 
did,  an'  he  licked  me  an'  told  me  to  shut  up."  The  stranger 
became  interested. 

"What's  your  pop's  name?"  he  suggested.  Another 
shrug. 

"McGee,"  said  the  King;  "  I  dunno  what  his  other  one  is. 
Ma  calls  him  Jack,  but  there's  a  bunch  of  guys  what  comes 
every  night  calls  him  Mick."  The  eyes  of  the  man  beside 
him  narrowed  suddenly;  he  knew  of  a  Mick  McGee  —  a  man 
for  whom  the  ...  he  turned  to  the  boy  again. 

"What's  your  father  look  like?"  he  questioned  easily. 

"Why — I  dunno,"  said  the  King  wonderingly;  "he's 
kinda  tall,  and  he  has  gray  eyes,  and  red  hair  like  me,  an' 
— an'- — I  guess  that's  all;  excep'  he's  pretty  strong!"  He 
chuckled  and  added,  "But  he  can't  make  me  yell."  The 
man  smiled  sympathetically,  and  continued  his  questioning 
delicately,  without  making  the  boy  suspicious.  He  found 
out  where  he  lived,  and  interesting  details  of  his  family  life; 
for  instance,  that  his  three  sisters,  aged  thirteen,  fourteen, 
and  sixteen,  received  better  treatment  than  he  did  only  be- 
cause they  could  be  of  assistance  in  keeping  up  the  family 
income;  also  that  the  King's  mother  was  fully  as  hard  to  get 
along  with  as  his  father.  All  at  once  the  boy  caught  his 
questioner  rather  off  his  guard. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  demanded  suddenly,  sitting  up 
straight,  and  turning  his  blue  eyes  directly  on  him.  "You 
ain't  told  me  who  you  are  yet." 

"Who  —  me?"  repeated  the  man,  to  gain  time.  "Well, 


you  can  call  me  Bill;  it  isn't  everybody  I'd  let  call  me'  that 
either,"  he  added  jocosely,  warding  off  another  question 
which  he  perceived  trembling  on  the  lips  of  his  youthful  in- 
quisitor. The  King  was  satisfied ;  Bill  was  a  good  enough 
name,  for  all  purposes;  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
an  alias.  If  this  curious,  but  on  the  whole,  very  agreeable 
being  wished  to  be  called  Bill,  all  right ;  Bill  it  was.  He  sub- 
sided, and  listened  contentedly  to  a  story  his  friend,  who 
had  learned  what  he  was  most  interested  in,  was  telling 
him,  about  the  country,  where  the  grass  grew  all  over,  and 
there  was  water,  and  woods,  and  fields,  which  the  King  had 
never  heard  of  before.  He  had  never  been  out  of  the  city 
in  his  life;  water  in  his  mind  was  catalogued  as  a  means  of 
allaying  thirst,  and  —  very  occasionally  —  cleansing  one's 
hands. 

After  a  time,  Bill  looked  at  his  watch,  and  announced 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  Then  he  turned  to  the  King. 

"Look  here,  sonny,"  he  requested;  "I've  got  a  note  here 
I  want  to  send  to  a  friend  way  uptown  this  afternoon,  and  I 
wish  you'd  take  it  for  me.  It's  rather  important  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  trust  it  to  one  of  the  regular  messenger 
kids.  Will  you  do  it?"  The  King  nodded,  and  Bill  tore  a 
leaf  out  of  his  notebook  and  began  to  write,  using  the  bench 
as  a  table.  The  King,  who  in  spite  of  his  eleven  years  could 
neither  read  nor  write  (he  had  always  successfully  evaded 
the  truant  officer),  watched  him  absently,  and  waited.  Fin- 
ally Bill  finished  and  folded  the  note. 

"Now  listen,"  he  instructed;  "this  fellow  won't  be  in  ex- 
cept at  six  o'clock  so  you'll  miss  your  supper.  I  guess  you 
won't  mind  that,  though,  because  your  father's  home  for 
supper,  isn't  he?  I  thought  so.  This  address  is  on  North 
James  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Clinton,  so  you'll  want  car- 
fare. Here  it  is.  Now  you'd  better  skip  home  or  you  won't 
be  getting  any  lunch  either."  He  tousled  the  King's  hair 
playfully  and  disappeared  along  the  walk.  The  King  put 
the  note  in  his  pocket,  and  slipping  from  the  bench,  started 
home.  He  walked  as  one  in  a  trance;  his  morning  with  Bill 
-had  been  a  revelation  to  him.  He  had  realized  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  there  were  people  in  the  world  besides 
himself  who  could  understand  and  appreciate  his  thoughts 
and  ideas  for  what  they  were  worth.'  As  he  passed  the 
hardware  store,  the  goal  of  his  ambitions  seemed  sudden- 
ly more  near  at  hand  and  tangible, 

When  he  arrived  at  home  he  found  the  place,  as  usual, 
filled  with  the  hot,  steamy  smell  of  damp  clothes,  and  the 
clothes  themselves  strung  about  the  room  on  sagging  lines. 
His  sisters  were  red-eyed,  and  his  mother  was  perspiring 
and  was  in  an  extremely  bad  temper.  Altogether  it  was 
very  depressing.  The  King  drew  himself  up  on  a  chair  in  a 
corner,  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  and  waited  for 
something  to  eat.  He  was  shortly  discovered  by  his  mother 
and  told  to  get  his  dinner  off  the  back  of  the  stove,  where 
she  had  thrown  it,  and  clear  out.  The  girls,  glad  to  have  an- 
other serve  as  a  target  for  Mrs.  McGee's  bad  humor, 
laughed  appreciatively ;  they  did  not,  as  in  the  stories,  come 
stealing  out  to  him  with  a  crust  of  bread;  nor  did  the  King 
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expect  it.  He  was  old  enough  to  realize  that  he  was  badly 
treated,  but  as  he  had  grown  up  on  it,  and  had  never  know  n 
any  other  state  of  affairs,  he  cherished  no  particular  animos- 
ity toward  his  mother.  He  regarded  her  merely  as  a  person 
who  occasionally  fed  and  clothed  him,  and  who  was  to  be 
avoided  if  possible  because  she  was  invariably  in  a  state  of 
chronic  irritation.  His  sisters  he  rather  liked;  they  some- 
times, as  just  now,  were  mean,  but  as  a  rule  they  rather  took 
the  edge  off  their  mother's  sharpness  and  were  nice  to  the 
King.  His  father  he  always  avoided ;  the  latter  never  saw 
the  boy  without  exasperating  himself  into  a  frenzy.  He  had 
always  looked  at  the  King  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  as 
simply  one  more  mouth  to  feed  in  an  already  too  large  fam- 
ily, and  he  showed  his  displeasure  at  every  opportunity.  The 
King  bore  it  all  with  stoic  fortitude,  and  hated  his  father 
from  the  bottom  of  his  small  soul. 

He  carried  his  lunch,  which  consisted  of  a  large  sausage, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  in  bacon  fat,  into  one  of  the 
three  other  roorrs,  and  consumed  it  slowly,  looking  over  the 
pictures  in  a  week  old  copy  of  the  "  Police  Gazette,"  which 
was  the  only  bit  of  reading  matter  the  place  contained. 
Not  being  able  to  interpret  the  legends  printed  under  the 
cuts,  the  King  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  up  ones 
for  himself,  which  he  did  with  ease,  being  possessed  of  a 
vivid  imagination. 

After  half  an  hour  of  this  amusement,  he  was  aroused  by 
his  mother's  voice,  calling  sharply  to  him  from  the  kitchen 
ordering  him  to  go  to  the  grocer's  and  buy  a  package  of 
soap.  The  King  slipped  quietly  to  the  door,  and  disappeared 
from  sight  with  an  ease  born  of  long  practice.   The  fact  that 
he  was  laying  up  another  whipping  for  himself  on  his  return 
troubled  him  not  at  all ;  for  the  time  being,  his  soul  was  far 
above  fetching  soap.    He  ran  for  a  few  moments  until  he 
felt  safe  from  pursuit  and  capture  at  the  hands  of  his  less  ath- 
letic sisters,  and  then  slowed  down  to  an  aimless  strolling. 
It  was  too  hot  to  run  much,  he  decided.    He  noticed  an  ice- 
cream sign  across  the  street,  and  longed  for  the  wherewithal 
to  get  himself  a  soda.    All  at  once  he  remembered,  and 
plunging  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  Bill's  dime, 
which  he  had  given  him  for  carfare.   The  King  considered, 
after  a  careful  look  at  the  clock;  it  was  twenty  minutes 
past  three.    North  James  Street  was  a  long  way  off,  but  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  there  in  two  hours,  anyway.   And  he 
would  still  have  a  nickel  to  ride  back  with,  for  the  sign  said 
"Horton's  —  Five  cents."    He  decided  that  he  could  af- 
ford the  expense,  and  entered  the  store.    Two  older  boys 
were  sitting  at  the  counter  as  the  King  approached,  just 
finishing  off  their  drinks.    They  nudged  each  other  and 
grinned  maliciously  as  the  King  importantly  ordered  a 
"v'nilla  soda,"  and  as  the  clerk  placed  the  glass  on  the 
marble  top  of  the  counter,  the  older  of  the  two  snatched  up 
the  nickel  that  was  returned  as  change,  and  made  out  of  the 
store  with  it.    For  a  second,  amazement  held  the  King 
rooted  in  his  tracks;  then  he  recovered  and  immediately 
gave  chase.    His  tormentor,  who  easily  distanced  him, 
kept  just  in  front  of  him  for  several  blocks;  then  he  tired  of 


the  sport,  and  turning  suddenly,  tripped  up  his  pursuer  and 
sent  him  rolling  headlong.  When  the  King  climbed  to  his 
feet,  manfully  choking  back  tears  of  rage,  he  was  gone.  The 
boy  stumbled  blindly  back;  now  he  would  have  to  walk  all 
the  way  home,  after  he  had  left  his  note.  The  very  thought 
tired  him,  and  he  dragged  his  feet  as  he  proceeded  back  to 
the  drug  store;  at  least  he  could  still  enjoy  his  soda.  When 
he  entered,  he  found  the  clerk  alone,  cleaning  up  empty 
glasses. 

"Where's  my  v'nilla  soda?"  he  demanded  blankly.  The 
other  explained  tolerantly.  "That  other  fella  drunk  it  up," 
'he  remarked.  "You  wanta  look  sharp  when  you're  around 
here,  kid."  Dazed,  the  boy  left  the  store.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  devices  of  petty  thievery,  but 
this  barefaced  outrage  stunned  him.  For  a  minute,  he  was 
within  an  ace  of  giving  way  to  tears;  then  the  thought  of  his 
boast  to  Bill  came  to  him,  and  his  pride  held  him  back.  He 
brushed  his  eyes  defiantly,  and  started  on  the  long,  weary 
walk  to  North  James  Street.  The  first  half  hour  wasn't  so 
bad,  but  after  that,  each  step  seemed  an  age.  The  sun 
grew  hotter  and  hotter;  to  the  King  it  seemed  as  though 
every  hole  in  his  shoes  was  picked  out  on  his  feet  with 
red  circles  of  flame,  and  the  sidewalk  appeared  to  glow  with 
the  heat. 

Finally,  at  twenty  minutes  of  six,  he  turned  into  North 
James  street,  and  began  looking  at  the  house  numbers.  In 
five  minutes  he  found  the  one  he  was  searching  for,  and 
sank  down  onto  the  steps  for  a  rest  until  six  o'clock.  The 
shadows  were  beginning  to  lengthen  over  the  houses  by  this 
time,  and  the  sun  had  lost  much  of  its  power,  although  brick 
and  mortar  walls  still  radiated  shimmering  waves  of  heat. 
The  King  fanned  his  hot  face  with  his  cap,  and  lay  back  in 
the  shade  gratefully.  Time  had  dulled  the  edge  of  his  sense 
of  indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  a  few  hours 
earlier,  and  his  most  immediate  thoughts  now  were  for  his 
supper,  for  which  he  felt  a  pressing  need.  He  reflected  wist- 
fully that  the  only  supper  he  was  likely  to  get  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  whipping  from  his  mother  for  his  waywardness 
at  lunch  time  in  the  matter  of  soap.  That  prospect  was  still 
a  long  way  off,  however,  and  he  didn't  allow  it  to  trouble 
him  seriously. 

As  the  first  stroke  of  six  boomed  from  a  street  clock  a 
little  distance  away,  he  climbed  the  steps  and  pushed  open 
the  door.  He  found  himself  in  a  large,  square  room  with  a 
railing  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  one  onto  which  the 
door  opened  was  bare  of  furniture  save  for  several  long 
benches,  on  which  persons  were  apparently  waiting  for 
something  or  someone ;  customers,  most  likely,  the  King  sup- 
posed. Across  the  railing  were  rows  and  rows  of  desks, 
where  disheveled  men  in  shirtsleeves  were  pounding  type- 
writers, and  calling  weird,  unintelligible  words  to  each 
other  above  the  babel.  Small  boys,  not  much  bigger  than 
the  King,  raced  to  and  fro,  answering  calls  of  "Copy!"  and 
"Press!"  from  the  desks.  All  through  the  building,  the  air 
shook  with  the  deep  humming  drone  of  some  gigantic  ma- 
chine in  the  cellar, 
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The  King  advanced  fearfully  to  the  railing  and  showed  his 
letter  to  one  of  the  speeding  urchins,  who  merely  glanced  at 
it  and  shouted  "'W  ait !"  Presently  a  man  arose  from  one  of 
the  desks  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  threaded  his  way 
toward  him.  As  he  approached,  the  King  thought  he  de- 
tected a  resemblance  to  Bill,  but  decided  it  was  due  to  the 
glasses.  The  man  wore  a  green  eye-shade,  which  partly  con- 
cealed heavy  grizzled  brows,  and  a  wide,  lined  forehead.  His 
face  was  deeply  marked  with  wrinkles,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
tired  and  far  away,  but  a  pair  of  unusually  prominent  cheek 
bones  gave  him  an  appearance  at  once  striking  and  forceful. 
He  took  the  note  in  silence,  after  one  keen,  appraising  glance 
at  the  King,  and  read  it  through  before  he  spoke.  Then  he 
inquired,  briefly"  and  impersonally, 

"Had  any  supper?" 

"No,"  returned  the  King,  daring  to  hope. 

"Here  y'are  then."  He  drew  a  half  dollar  from  his  pocket 
and  passed  it  over.  The  King  pocketed  it  in  joyous  antici- 
pation. This  possibility  had  not  occurred  to  him  when  he 
had  been  deprived  of  his  nickel  in  the  drug  store;  when  one 
is  but  eleven,  tragedy  is  black,  overwhelming,  and  complete. 
No  chance  ray  of  optimism  lightens  the  cloud.  He  guessed 
he'd  buy  some  hot  dogs  at  the  stand  he  had  noticed  on  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Presently  the  man  spoke  again,  having 
finished  the  note. 

"There's  no  answer  to  this,"  he  announced;  "if  you  hap- 
pen to  see  uh — what's  his  name  —  again,  you  might  tell 
him  'Thanks  for  the  tip.'  That's  all."  But  as  the  King 
turned  to  go,  he  thought  he  heard  him  murmur  to  himself, 
"Poor  little  kid ;  he  doesn't  look  a  mite  over  ten." 

He  dined  in  state  with  no  disturbing  occurrences,  and 
found  that  he  still  had  money  enough  to  ride  home  and  some 
left  over.  The  prospect  of  what  would  happen  to  him  when 
he  reached  home  somewhat  undermined  his  feeling  of  con- 
tentment, however,  and  it  was  in  no  very  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  that  he  watched  the  numbers  on  the  street  corners 
rapidly  decrease. 

When  he  finally  alighted,  some  distance  from  Dougal 
court,  the  sun  was  just  sinking  in  a  haze  of  golden  mist  be- 
hind the  long,  shadowy  rows  of  factories  across  the  river.  The 
King  stopped  and  looked,  although  he  did  not  exactly  realize 
what  held  him ;  beauty,  as  something  abstract  and  objective 
to  be  weighed  and  considered,  was  unknown  to  him.  He 
only  knew  it  pleased  him  to  watch  the  curious  shifting 
masses  of  color  that  the  sun  made  in  its  nightly  descent  into 
the  mystic  wonderland  across  the  stream. 

The  King  came  to  himself  with  a  start  and  hurried  guiltily 
up  the  street  until  he  came  to  the  entrance  to  the  Court, 
where  he  suddenly  noticed  a  new  cop  on  duty;  he  paused  at 
once,  and  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  done  anything  for  which  he 
would  be  likely  to  be  under  suspicion.  He  decided  that  he 
hadn't,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  slowly  towards  his  door. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  number  of  people  sitting  out 
on  the  stoops  this  evening,  he  noticed.  Wonder  why?  As 
he  passed  the  Conlons',  he  heard  Mrs.  Conlon  exclaim 


"The  poor  kid!"  and  cluck  sympathetically,  as  she  looked 
his  way.  The  King  snarled  to  himself  that  he  could  lick  her 
Jamie  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back.  He  glanced  up 
casually  as  he  went  in  the  door,  and  noticed  that  one  of  the 
windows  of  his  floor  was  broken.  Pop  threw  something 
through  it,  most  likely.  The  house  seemed  unusually  silent 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  no  light  was  burning  at  the 
landing;  the  King  guessed  the  family  was  waiting  for  him. 
He  hesitated  for  a  single  moment,  then  burst  recklessly 
through  the  door  —  and  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks. 

The  room  looked  as  though  it  had  been  the  center  of  a 
hurricane;  the  table,  and  every  chair  in  sight,  had  been 
overturned,  many  of  them  smashed.  Great  jagged  rents 
appeared  in  the  plaster  walls.  A  flower  pot,  on  the  window 
sill,  which  usually  held  a  faded  geranium  was  shattered  in- 
to a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  earth  strewn  about  the  floor. 
Not  a  vestige  of  a  living  human  being  remained.  It  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave. 

The  King  stared  about  in  utter  bewilderment;  then  he 
automatically  shoved  the  door  close,  and  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Came  a  sudden  lithe  footfall  from  the 
kitchen;  the  King  looked  fearfully,  and  gasped. 

It  was  Bill.  For  some  seconds  neither  spoke;  the  boy's 
mind  refused  to  work,  and  Bill  was  choosing  his  words, 
carefully. 

"Sonny,"  he  spoke  at  length  slowly,  "I've  got  to  tell  you 
some  mean  things  now,  and  you'll  have  to  be  a  man  and 
listen  to  them."  He  paused  and  then  continued,  "When 
you  told  me  your  pop's  name  this  morning,  I  knew  right  off 
he  was  a  man  we've  been  looking  for  for  quite  a  while.  He 
and  your  ma  were  part  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters;  you 
wouldn't  understand  what  that  means,  but  they've  gone  to 
jail,  and  you  won't  see  them  again,  I'm  afraid."  He  stopped 
—  he  realized  that  it  was  a  painfully  abrupt  way  of  putting 
the  thing,  but  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  soften  it. 

The  King  followed  him  intently,  and  now  the  thoughts 
came  tumbling.  He  was  alone!  His  pa  and  ma  in  prison — 
Not  that  he  loved  them  at  all,  but  he  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  look  to  them  for  food  and  shelter  and  home. 
Even  if  he  was  sure  of  being  whipped,  at  least  he  had 
always  been  certain  of  having  a  place  to  come  home 
to,  and  now  —  nothing!  May,  and  Annie,  and  Hilda, 
they  were  probably  all  gone  somewhere,  too,  and  he  was  left 
all  alone,  to  look  after  himself.  And  this  man  had  done  it, 
this  guy  he  thought  was  his  friend !  He  suddenly  felt  small, 
and  lonely,  and  very  miserable.  Tears  welled  up  in  his  blue 
eyes,  all  but  choking  him,  but  he  angrily  fought  them  back, 
and  faced  his  tormentor  defiantly. 

Below,  in  the  Court,  the  summer  evening  had  covered 
everything  with  a  soft  twilight.  At  some  distance,  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  played  brazenly,  to  the  accompaniment  of  laughing 
erics  of  applause  from  an  unseen  audience.  Through  the 
broken  window  came  all  the  warm  scents  of  the  city,  floating 
upward  through  the  cool  night  air.   Then  Bill  spoke  again. 

"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Sonny;  you'll  come  and  live  with 
me  for  a  while  until  we  get  settled,  and  then  you'll  go  up 
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to  the  country  to  a  place  I  know,  and  stay  there,  where  you 
can  play  around  all  day  long  in  the  grass  and  the  woods  and 
everything;  there's  a  lot  of  little  fellows  up  there  your  size, 
you  can  have  fun  with.  And  then  every  once  in  a  while,  I'll 
come  and  get  you,  and  we'll  come  down  to  the  city  again 
and  have  fun  together.  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  He 
stopped  for  the  last  time;  his  cards  were  on  the  table. 


The  King  listened,  hardly  believing;  so  Bill  was  his  friend, 
after  all !  The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  great ;  the  strain, 
coming  as  the  climax  to  that  harrowing  day,  was  more  than 
he  could  bear. 

Bill  smiled;  he  had  won.  For  suddenly,  absolutely  with- 
out warning,  the  King  —  His  Majesty  the  little  King  of 
Dougal  Court  —  was  crying! 


'  FLASH  OF  STEEL" 

The  skies  lined  starry  plush,  a  tropic  night; 
A  steamer  nosing  phosphorescent  light; 
And  two  of  us  upon  the  forward  rail 
Deferring  slumber  with  defying  tale. 
We  could  not  yet  turn  in  —  the  night  was  fair, 
And  it  was  thrill  to  breathe  the  sea-touched  air, 
To  feel  the  slow  Pacific's  heave,  and  see 
The  moon-wrapt  transport  painted  chalkily. 

The  talk  turned  to  the  Philippines,  and  when 
The  islands  crawled  with  earnest  bolo-men 
Who  fought  nocturnal  and  guerilla  war; 
Yet  dying,  knew  not  what  they  battled  for. 

He  was  a  captain  and  he  told  of  how 
The  insurrectos  failed  at  Suragau. 

.   It  was  a  quiet  post.   We  did  not  think, 
With  strong  battalions  scouring  ahead, 
The  Filipinos,  even  nerved  with  drink 
Or  by  some  patriot-fanatic  led, 
Would  strike  so  deep  behind  the  lines,  and  mi 
The  station  nearly  fell  beneath  their  blow. 

But  Fear-in-dark,  a  frightened  woman's  scream, 
And  one  man's  quickness  tipped  the  balance  beam. 

You  know  the  Mindanao  coastal  town :  - 
A  fringe  of  'dobe  houses  'round  a  square; 
The  bamboo  jungle  crushing  in  to  drown 
The  nepa  shacks  and  paddies  here  and  there; 
An  arc  of  surfbound  beach,  a  breathing  sea, 
And  depths  of  sky  that  plumb  infinity. 
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In  this  a  building  pressed  the  central  space, 
Blocking  the  sodden  rice-fields  blind  encroach, 
With  heavy  lower  walls  pierced  by  a  place 
Arched  through  the  'dobe  for  a  Spanish  coach, 
And  opening  out  beyond  the  bulk  to  make 
A  courtyard  giving  on  the  fields  and  brake. 

All  had  been  quiet.   And  then  one  pallid  night 
Two  women  in  the  wood-built  upper  floor 
Knitted  by  a  discreetly  shuttered  light, 
And  smiled  a  little,  and  discussed  the  war  — 
How  it  would  change  their  officers'  affairs  — 
And  regularly  creaked  the  nara  chairs. 

While  lolling  in  the  arch  below,  alone, 

A  guard  the  Texas  regiment  had  set  — 

A  lithe  and  lanky  man  from  San  Antone  — 

His  shadowed  figure  melting  into  jet, 

Dabbled  his  brogans  in  the  warm  moon-flood, 

And  humming,  drawled  a  curse  on  Moro  blood. 

The  sentry  watched  the  square,  the  women  knit, 
He  wishing  action  and  they  dreading  it. 

But  careless  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  both, 

By  some  dim  twist  of  insurrecto  plan, 

Fate  held  within  the  nearer  jungle  growth 

A  clump  of  men  —  white-clothed  on  mottled  tan 

Where  frond-barred  moonlight  spilled,  to  glint  along 

The  naked  blades  of  bolo  and  baron g. 

So  was  it  then,  that  when  the  women  paused, 

And  one  went  back  into  an  inner  room, 

A  sight  was  branded  in  her  eyes  that  caused 

A  choking  gasp,  a  shrinking  in  the  gloom, 

For  sharp  beyond  an  ebon  panel  frame 

A  bright  lunette  of  steel  winked  chilling  flame. 

And  underneath  the  blade  a  wiry  hand, 
Bleached  by  the  outer  light  to  ashen  gray, 
Crawled  on  the  sill  as  crabs  sound  rippled  sand, 
And  groped  for  lifting  purchase  that  would  stay. 
And  then  wood  creaked — an  orang's  visage  seemed 
To  rise  against  the  light.  The  woman  screamed. 

So  quickly  through  the  coachway  whipped  the  guard 
That  still  the  pause  that  follows  night  surprise 
Claimed  the  tense  tableau,  and  his  quick  regard, 
Snapped  in  a  flash  from  plainsman's  practiced  eyes, 
Saw  a  bent  ladder,  clinging  like  a  vine. 
Pressed  in  against  the  house,  by  men  in  line: 
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Some  seven  Moros  hung  upon  its  rungs, 

And  on  beyond  the  courtyard  was  a  blur 

Of  moving  white  and  brown  and  glinting  tongues 

Of  beaten  steel  that  just  began  to  stir. 

The  Texan  never  thought,  he  felt  his  Krag 

Drive  back,  and  saw  the  highest  climber  sag. 

Before  the  Moro's  crumpled  body  dropped 

Upon  the  men  that  clutched  the  rungs  below, 

The  guard  had  followed  down  the  line  and  stopped 

To  place  another  clip  and  let  it  go. 

The  ladder  emptied  with  a  slipping  sound  - 

A  loose-flung  bolo  clattered  to  the  ground. 

The  balance  wavered  then.  He  might  have  been 
Submerged  beneath  a  feashing  surf  of  steel, 
But  doubtless  thinking  armies  quartered  in 
The  empty  town  they  did  not  want  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  roused  battalions  bursting  on 
Their  feeble  force  —  a  yell,  and  they  were  gone. 

Some  quick-snapped  shots  at  leaping  white  clad  backs, 
Then  only  bamboo  rattling  in  their  tracks. 

G.  B.  D.  '21 
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There  dwelt  of  old  a  stalwart  race 
Upon  this  peaceful  isle, 
Broad-chested,  tall,  and  fierce  of  face, 
Hard  smiters  both  in  war  and  chase 
And  skilled  in  cunning  guile. 

The  warriors  of  this  haughty  clan 
Acknowledged  none  their  peer, 
And  since  the  memory  of  man 
They  held  their  power  by  crafty  plan 
And  strength  of  arm,  and  fear. 

This  people  chose  to  be  their  king, 
A  certain  Ruru  Mo, 
W  ho  could  the  largest  boulder  fling 
And  bend  the  toughest  bow. 

Now  on  the  island's  other  side 

Beyond  the  central  hill, 

A  weakling  people  did  abide 

Who  lacked  in  strength  and  racial  pride 

For  Fortune  played  them  ill. 

At  harvest  (thrice  it  came  each  year) 
They'd  count  off  half  their  hoard, 
And  lashed  by  whips  and  stung  by  fear, 
They'd  bring  the  fruit-filled  baskets  near 
For  Ruru's  festal  board. 

And  when  the  king  desired  a  slave 
To  cater  to  his  whim, 
The  lesser  tribe,  that  they  might  save 
Their  leading  people  from  the  grave, 
Would  send  a  youth  to  him. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Ji  the  Fair, 
An  orphan  of  their  town, 
Whom  Ruru  chose  to  comb  his  hair 
And  rub  his  skin  with  fat  of  bear 
Until  the  oil  ran  down. 

Ji  did  this  task  when  he  arose 
About  the  seventh  hour, 
And  then  he  planted  beans  in  rows 
Upon  the  slope,  while  biting  blows 
Fell  in  a  ceaseless  shower. 

Ji  toiled  from  early  dawn  till  late 
And  suffered  vile  abuse 
And  harbored  as  his  only  mate 
A  soul  consuming  loathing  hate  — 
To  slay  and  know  no  truce. 
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There  grew  a  vine  along  the  coast 
That  yielded  poison  sap, 
Which  next  to  swine  was  valued  most : 
Proud  was  the  warrior  who  could  boast 
Of  arrows  dipped  in  thap. 

A  brimming  gourd  of  thap  found  Ji, 
Concealed  'neath  Ruru's  bed. 
He  gazed  upon  his  find  with  glee, 
For  mirrored  in  it  could  he  see 
His  master  lying  dead. 

He  hid  the  gourd  with  greatest  care 
Beneath  a  great  flat  stone, 
And  left  his  treasure  hiding  there 
Until  he  saw  his  people  bear 
Their  tribute  to  the  throne. 

And  Ruru's  heralds  scattered  wide 
To  both  the  west  and  east 
To  call  the  nation  in  its  pride 
From  forest,  shore,  and  mountain  side 
To  gather  for  the  feast. 

Two  days  they  gorged  with  flesh  of  kine 
And  crunched  the  fragrant  fruit; 
With  bellies  fatter  far  than  swine 
And  bloated  faces  stained  with  wine 
They  wasted  their  tribute. 

When  twice  the  gleaming  sun  had  sunk 
Abhorrent  from  the  sight, 
And  heaps  of  rotting  victuals  stunk 
And  all  the  island  lords  were  drunk, 
Ji  passed  the  wine  that  night. 

And  when  the  morning  light  retraced 
Its  path  above  the  sea, 
The  thap  that  in  the  wine  was  placed 
Had  laid  the  lordly  tribe  to  waste  — 
The  weakling  clan  was  free! 

Now  when  you  hear  a  boaster  trace 
The  founding  of  our  line 
Unto  a  proud  and  noble  race  — 
Then  fling  his  falsehood  in  his  face, 
And  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 
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She:  Is  the  water  you  get  in  your  boarding-house  here 
pure? 

He:  Not  always.  Sometimes  we  find  traces  of  coffee 
grains  and  soup  stock  in  it. 


Shades  of  a  Head 


TWAS  a  (lark  and  stormy  night  —  that  of  January 
twenty-ninth,  192 1 ,  and  it  was  only  because  necessity 
demanded,  that  I  worked  late  that  night,  in  the 
Mirror  office  in  the  Main  Building.  Having  completed  the 
work,  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and,  much  to  my  surprise, 
found  that  the  hands  pointed  to  nine  twenty-five  —  the 
same  hour  as  when  I  had  last  consulted  it,  as  I  thought, 
about  half  an  hour  before. 

"Ye  Gods,  it's  stopped,"  I  thought,  "I'll  have  to  put  some 
snap  into  it  to  get  back  to  the  dorm  by  ten."  Slamming  the 
desk  shut,  and  grabbing  my  sheepskin,  I  bolted  for  the  door. 
No  sooner  had  I  reached  it,  than  I  heard  the  far-off  chiming 
of  a  town  clock  —  ten  strokes  —  then  two  more.  I  must 
have  been  there  two  hours  longer  than  I  had  thought. 

I  ran  down  the  hall,  and  had  all  but  reached  the  landing, 
when  an  irresistible  force  seemed  to  turn  me  completely 
around,  facing  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor.  As  I 
turned,  I  heard  a  dull  metallic  boom,  a  little  above  my  head, 
and  glancing  up,  my  eye  fell  on  the  memorial  tablet  to 
Samuel  Harvey  Taylor. 

"On  Sabbath  Morning,  29  January,  1871 
In  This  Hall 
SAMUEL  HARVEY  TAYLOR 
Eell  and  entered  into  his  eternal  rest" 
it  read.   January  29,  1871  — just  fifty  years  ago  to-night!! 

I  stood  powerless  and  fascinated,  when  I  became  aware 
that  the  tablet  was  moving.  As  I  watched  it,  it  swung  slowly 
open,  like  a  door,  revealing  a  black,  cavernous  recess  in  the 
wall  behind  it.    The  void  began  to  glimmer  with  a  faint, 


ghastly  light,  as  of  glow  worms  in  a  musty  tomb,  and  to  my 
utmost  horror,  I  saw  a  dark,  grotesque  form,  moving  down 
the  opening  in  the  wall  —  towards  me ! 

I  tried  to  run  once  more,  but  my  legs  refused  to  move,  and 
I  stood  —  powerless.  As  the  figure  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  void,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  man,  the  pallid  light  on  his 
ashen  countenance  emphasizing  every  ghoulish  feature.  He 
slowly  made  his  way  forward,  stepped  down  from  the  wall, 
dropped  silently  to  the  floor  and  confronted  me.  Where 
had  I  seen  that  face  before?  Somehow  that  square,  bulldog 
countenance,  with  its  heavy  jowls  and  close-set  eyes,  seemed 
to  recall  hazy  memories  to  me.  In  a  moment  it  dawned 
upon  me  —  it  was  the  shade  of  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,  ex- 
principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  was  the  image  of  the 
marble  bust  of  him  in  the  Library 

He  regarded  me  closely  a  moment ;  then  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  he  pointed  to  the  half  opened  tablet.  As  he  pointed 
the  words  "Fell  ....  to  his  eternal  rest"  shone 
out  in  white-hot  letters,  far  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
memorial.  Then  all  was  blotted  out  except  the  single  word 
"fell." 

He  turned  once  more  to  me  and  leered.  Then  leading  me 
(o  the  foot  of  the  upper  stairs,  he  leaned  over  and  pointed 
down.  There,  too,  in  flaming  brass  letters  was  an  inscript- 
tion: 

"UNIVERSAL  SAFETY  TREAD" 
"Too  late!"  he  moaned,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  and  sprang 
into  (he  wall-cavity.   The  bronze  slab  swung  to  with  a  clang 
and  I  started  forward.  . 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAZY  GRILL-HOUND 

I 

Come,  gather,  ye  Grill-hounds,  while  ye  may, 

And  join  in  our  joyous  song. 
Forget  your  Geometry  for  to-day, 
For  studying  Latin  doesn't  pay  — 
Don't  crack  a  book,  but  inwardly  pray 

That  you  won't  get  your  answers  wrong. 
(Chorus) 

For  we  don't  get  by,  and  we  won't  get  by, 
And  we  wouldn't  get  by  if  we  could ; 

So  we  loaf  through  life,  minus  toil  and  strife, 
As  we  know  work  will  do  no  good. 

II 

Just  six  times  a  year,  we  study,  though, 

For  the  dreaded  rating  date. 
Then  it's  either  on  non-ex,  fired  or  pro, 
With  six  more  weeks  of  the  term  to  go, 
And  our  spare  demerits  running  low, 
With  our  cuts  just  one-third  from  eight. 
(Chorus) 
III 

But,  a  hundred  years  from  to-day,  who'll  care 

Whether  we  got  our  dips  or  not? 
So  it  stands  to  reason,  it's  perfectly  fair 
For  us  to  loaf  as  much  as  we  dare. 
To  have  our  amusement  —  or  otherwise,  where 
Would  we  get  our  apportioned  lot? 
(Chorus) 
IV 

And  when  we  die,  we'll  go  to  a  place 
Where  slips  don't  have  to  be  paid. 
Where  they  pile  the  "dusties"  eight  feet  high, 
And  the  size  of  a  chocolage  "frap"  would  vie 
With  the  largest  hogshead  that  you  can  buy  — 
Not  to  mention  the  orangeade! 

(Chorus) 
V. 

So,  we  have  our  good  time  while  on  this  earth, 
For,  when  dead,  we'll  be  dead  for  long! 

We  remember  that  life  is  intended  for  mirth  — 

We  were  destined  to  loaf  since  time  of  birth, 

And  studying  really  is  of  no  worth, 
So  wherein  lies  the  wrong? 

(Chorus) 


Andover  certainly  has  as  much  pep  as  any  school  you  can 
find  —  they  say  the  profs  have  to  tie  the  fellows  down  to 
keep  them  from  continually  trotting. 


Big  Nigger  Landlord:  What  is  you  thinking  'bout, 
Rastus? 

Little  Nigger  Landlord:  I  'spect  I'm  thinking  of  the 
same  thing  you  is. 

B.  N.  L.:  You  profiteerin'  niggah,  you  ought  to  be  ar- 
rested ! 


A  LULLABY 

To  the  devil  with  the  blue  book  and  let  him  take  the  gang 
That  ever  formulated  such  a  darn-fool  rule  — 

For  it's  a  pathetic  story,  is  my  howl  about  my  wrongs 

Yes,  curse  the  doggone  bunch,  the  whole  blamed  school. 

But  listen  to  my  sorrow  —  man,  'twill  fill  you  plumb  with 
horror, 

Take  my  advice  and  never  do  the  like, 
For  I  went  to  see  the  show,  not  so  long  ago, 
And  'cause  of  that  I  have  to  up  and  hike. 

You  see,  they  had  "Doug"  Fairbanks,  and  he  goes  strong 
with  me, 

So  I  hustled  out  a  quarter  from  my  wallet, 
Although  I  was  quite  sleepy,  I'm  an  ardent  fan  you  see, 

So  I  sped  to  see  old  "Doug"  in  Whatcha-call-it. 
Well,  "Doug"  was  quite  the  mustard,  but  that's  not  why  I'm 
flustered, 

If  I'd  left  then,  why  all  would  be  O.  K. ; 
But  the  comedy  being  rotten,  soon  the  show  was  all  for- 
gotten, 

'Cause  I  dozed  off  and  slept  all  night  till  day. 

Well,  you  can  see  the  outcome  —  the  prof's  won't  give  an 
inch. 

They  think  I  slipped  to  Lawrence  for  a  spree. 
And  though  I  won't  deny  that  ignorance  may  be  bliss, 

I  wish  to  hell  they  knew  the  facts  on  me. 
Yep,  it's  hell  to  go  today,  but  before  I  leave  P.  A. 

I'd  like  to  meet  the  guy  who  sang  that  jazz 
About  Sweet  Morpheus'  pleasure  and  his  gifts  without  true 
measure : 

0  Man,  he'd  get  the  Order  of  the  Red,  Red  Razz. 

M.  B.  Sanders 


"So  Diana  was  a  photographer,  was  she?" 
"How  do  you  get  that  way?" 

"Well,  here  it  says  she  was  'the  Huntress  of  the  Gods.'  " 


"Why  do  they  call  this  fellow  'Knight  of  the  Garter?'  " 
"Because  he's  one  of  the  King's  chief  supporters." 
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IF— (APOLOGUE) 

If  you  can  trot  your  Greek  when  all  about  you 
Are  flunking  theirs  and  begging  help  of  you, 
If  you  can  pull  a  bluff  when  all  profs  doubt  you, 
And  make  them  think  you're  greasy  grinding,  too; 
If  you  can  cut  and  not  get  fired  for  cutting 
Or,  being  spied  upon,  can  sling  a  heavy  line, 
Or  have  your  house  prof  know  you're  raising  hell  without 
tut-tutting, 

And  yet  don't  fill  your  dorm  with  smoke  nor  play  with  wine: 


If  you  can  talk  with  preps  and  keep  your  virtue 
Or  walk  with  profs  nor  lose  the  common  touch, 
If  neither  beans  nor  beanery  food  can  hurt  you, 
If  all  girls  like  you  some,  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  loaf  and  warble  like  a  linnet 
While  all  the  rest  are  cramming  all  they  can  — 
Yours  is  school  fame  and  all  the  word  holds  in  it, 
And  what  is  more,  you'll  graduate,  old  man. 
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Mrs.  Dante:  What  are  you  writing  now,  dear? 
Dante:  Oh,  Hell,  you  wouldn't  understand  it. 


-Record 


"That  girl  has  some  mighty  fine  principles." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  she  stands  for  a  whole  lot." 


— Banter 


Yes,  dear,  this  town  has  a  high  moral  standard.  Why, 
there  is  even  a  sign  on  every  corner  saying,  "Keep  to  the 
Right." 

— Banter 
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"Were  you  and  daddy  good  boys  when  I  was  gone?"  asked 
the  mother. 

"Oh,  yes,  mother,"  replied  the  child. 
"And  did  you  treat  nurse  respectfully?" 
"I  should  say  we  did!" 

"And  did  you  kiss  her  good-night  every  day?" 
"I  should  say  we  did." 

— Dirge 


Classical  Danckr:  Doctor,  I  want  to  be  vaccinated 
somewhere  where  it  won't  show. 

Doctor:  My  dear  young  lady,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  do 
it  internally. 

— Jester 


"Do  you  see  that  distinguished  looking  man?" 
"Yes,  how  did  he  make  his  money?" 

"He  discovered  a  method  of  utilizing  the  energy  that  goes 
to  waste  in  jazz  dances." 

— Panther 


He:  I  remember  how,  at  fourteen,  I  never  used  to  know 
what  to  do  with  my  hands  and  feet. 

Shi::  But  now  you  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with 
your  arms. 

— Froth 
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John  did  not  come  straight  home.  Hence  he  did  not  come 
home  straight.  The  towering  form  of  his  wife  loomed  above 
him,  as  his  stumbling  shoeless  feet  sought  the  steps. 

"Drunk  again,"  she  said  caustically. 

"Hooray,  m'dear,"  he  replied  cheerfully,  "So'm  I." 

— Sun  Dial 


Papa:  Daughter!  Daughter!!  Isn't  that  young  man 
gone  yet? 

Daughter:  No,  father,  but  I've  got  him  going. 

— Chaparral 


He  :  Would  you  like  a  book  or  a  kiss  for  your  birthday? 
She:  Well,  I  have  lots  of  books,  now. 

—  Voo  Doo 


Cheek  is  Cheek 

I  love  your  eyes, 
I  love  your  lips, 

I  love  the  gentle  way  you  speak. 

But  when  you  say: 

"Come  kiss  me,  dear," 

Oh,  lady,  then  I  love  your  cheek. 


-Sun  Dial 


Night  Owl:  Set  the  alarm  for  two,  will  you? 
Roomy:  You  and  who  else? 

—Brown  Jug 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 

$fjotograpf)er 


ANDOVER 


MASS. 


The  Spring  is  the 
time  to  have  your 
picture  taken. 


Let's  Go ! 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  the  most  of  every 
moment  in  Boston 

There's  the  Lenox 


There's  the  Brunswick 


warn: 


Boylston  Street  at  Exeter 


Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Sq. 


Almost  everything  for  a  good  time  is  here  — - 
theatres  and  the  rest  are  nearby. 
Cheerful  and  adept  service  will  surround  you  and 
your  friends  at  The  Lenox  and  The  Brunswick, 
no  matter  how  brief  your  stay. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONI 


SMART  &  FLAGG.  AGENTS,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Rensselaer 


Established  1824 
Troy.N.  Y. 


Polytechnic 


Engineering 
and  Science 


Institute 


Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  £.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  <M.  E.),  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E.), 
Chemical  Engineering  (Ch.  E.),  and  General  Science 
(B.  S.  )■   Also  Graduate  and  Special  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Me- 
chanical and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  W.  NUGENT,  Registrar. 


y\  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION" 


CLOTH!  ER5  -  FORN I5HER5-HATTERS 


ST  LOUIS 


407-411  Washington  Street,  Sb.ot 

BOSTON  pSS^^e 


TELEPHONE- BEACH  4450-4A51 


MEN'S  SUITS 

In  the  smartly  conservative  4  button  and  3  but- 
ton Sack  Models  so  much  desired  by  college  men, 
Golf  Suits,  Top  Coats. 

Forty  dollars  upward. 

HABERDASHERY 

Scarfs,  including  college  stripes  in  great  variety. 
Polo  Shirts,  Wool  Socks,  Golf  Hose. 

HATS 

A  famous  maker  supplies  the  Hats  which  we 
have  selected  especially  for  you. 

A  representative  will  exhibit  Browning  King  &  Company 
Clothing,  Haberdashery  and  Hats  at  your  college  presently. 


Henry  E.  Russell                             Samuel  B.  Reed 
Gerald  H.  Noonan                           Wm.  Gordon  Means 
Robert  J.  Dunkle                            John  A.  Curran 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.                   Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

INSURE    YOUR  CLOTHING 
AND   PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AGAINST   LOSS   BY  FIRE 

with 

OBRION,  RUSSELL 
&  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

108  Water  Street,  Boston 

Large  and  Diversified 
List  of 
Investment  Bonds 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Investment  Securities 
62  Cedar  Street                   New  York 

Chicago       Boston       Cleveland  Hariford 
Philadelphia        Minneapolis  Pittsburgh 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 

42  Broadway,  New  York 


Investment  Securities 


Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Providence  Portland 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


SELL  — 

G.  A.  STEWART 

10  ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER 

ANYTHING    YOU   HAVE   NO  FURTHER 

USE  FOR 

SORTING  GOODS  CLOTHING  SHOES 

NECKTIES  VICTROLA  RECORDS 

GOOD  PRICES  PAID 


ANDOVER 

Seal  Pins,  Rings,  Charms 

And  other  Jewelry  with  the  seal 

J.  D.  BLACKSHAW 

The  Andover  Jeweler 

THE   PHILLIPS  INN 

OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Rooms  single  or  en  suite  Private  baths 

Diagram  and  rates  on  application 

JOHN  M.  STEWART       -       -  Proprietor 


WALTER   I.  MORSE 

HARDWARE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools  Paints,  Oils 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


Telephone  7071 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 

SEASONABLE  FLOWERS  AT  ALL  TIMES 
MEMBER    OF     FLORIST     TELEGRAPH  DELIVERY 
Flowers  delivered  to  all  parts  of  U.S.  and  Canada 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1921: 

You  who  have  followed  our  progress  this  year 
and  are  now  ready  to  leave  us,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  to  continue  our  advance  next  year  with 
an  even  better  magazine.  Why  not  subscribe  now, 
before  you  go,  and  have  the  "MIRROR"  follow 
you  to  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  or  Princeton? 

Graduates: 

You  have  seen  our  magazine.  How  does  it  com- 
pare with  the  one  of  other  days?  Perhaps  you  had 
a  hand  in  its  publication.  If  so,  why  not  renew 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  see  how  the  new  genera- 
tion is  carrying  on?  Besides  benefiting  an  ancient 
institution,  you  will  have  the  added  pleasure  of 
monthly  revivals  of  interest  in  the  old  school. 


THE  MIRROR,  Bartlet  Hall,  Andover,  Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  please  find  32.50  for  which  please  send 
THE  MIRROR  for  the  school  year  1921-1922  to: 

Name  

Address  


For  ten  years  Roxbury  has  had  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  successful,  and  the  best  known  summer  school 
in  the  country. 

Records  show  that  an  average  of  98  out  of  every  100 
boys  accepted  as  final  candidates  had  made  college  in  the 
fall.  There  is,  without  question,  no  other  school  that  can 
even  approximate  this  record. 

The  summer  session  is  a  school  for  serious  work  rather 
than  a  camp,  but  there  are  splendid  opportunities  for 
recreation.  Tennis  tournaments  and  baseball  games  are 
arranged  every  week.  There  is  opportunity  for  golf  at 
nearby  clubs.   The  stable  has  10  excellent  saddle  horses. 

Every  summer  large  groups  of  boys  prominent  in  their 
schools  prepare  at  Roxbury  for  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton 
and  other  Eastern  colleges.  90  boys  are  accepted  at 
Cheshire,  60  at  the  New  Haven  office,  where  a  full  corps 
of  instructors  is  maintained. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 


ROXBURY  SCHOOL, 

Cheshire,  Conn., 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Headmaster. 


F.  C.  HESSELMEYER, 
Manager  New  Haven  Office, 
105  College  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


1;    What  Is  Research? 

SUPPOSE  that  a  stove  burns  too  much  coal  for  the  amount  of 
heat  that  it  radiates.  The  manufacturer  hires  a  man  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  combustion  and  heat  radiation  to  make 
experiments  which  will  indicate  desirable  changes  in  design.  The  stove 
selected  as  the  most  efficient  is  the  result  of  research. 

Suppose  that  you  want  to  make  a  ruby  in  a  factory — not  a  mere 
imitation,  but  a  real  ruby,  indistinguishable  by  any  chemical  or 
physical  test  from  the  natural  stone.  You  begin  by  analyzing  rubies 
chemically  and  physically.  Then  you  try  to  make  rubies  just  as 
nature  did,  with  the  same  chemicals  and  under  similar  conditions. 
Your  rubies  are  the  result  of  research — research  of  a  different  type 
from  that  required  to  improve  the  stove. 

Suppose,  as  you  melted  up  your  chemicals  to  produce  rubies  and 
experimented  with  high  temperatures,  you  began  to  wonder  how  hot 
the  earth  must  have  been  millions  of  years  ago  when  rubies  were  first 
crystallized,  and  what  were  the  forces  at  play  that  made  this  planet 
what  it  is.  You  begin  an  investigation  that  leads  you  far  from  rubies 
and  causes  you  to  formulate  theories  to  explain  how  the  earth,  and, 
for  that  matter,  how  the  whole  solar  system  was  created.  That  would 
be  research  of  a  still  different  type — pioneering  into  the  unknown  to 
satisfy  an  insatiable  curiosity. 

Research  of  all  three  types  is  conducted  in  the  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  But  it  is  the  third  type  of  research — 
pioneering  into  the  unknown — that  means  most,  in  the  long  run,  even 
though  it  is  undertaken  with  no  practical  benefit  in  view. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  are  exploring  matter  with  X-rays  in  order 
to  discover  not  only  how  the  atoms  in  different  substances  are  ar- 
ranged but  how  the  atoms  themselves  are  built  up.  The  more  you 
know  about  a  substance,  the  more  you  can  do  with  it.  Some  day  this 
X-ray  work  will  enable  scientists  to  answer  more  definitely  than  they 
can  now  the  question:  Why  is  iron  magnetic?  And  then  the  elec- 
trical industry  will  take  a  great  step  forward,  and  more  real  progress 
will  be  made  in  five  years  than  can  be  made  in  a  century  of  experi- 
menting with  existing  electrical  apparatus. 

You  can  add  wings  and  stories  to  an  old  house.  But  to  build  a 
new  house,  you  must  begin  with  the  foundation. 


We  like  to  keep  ding-dinging — 

"Your  money  back  any  time,  should  anything  go 
wrong." 

Could  any  policy  imply  higher  standards? 
Styles  must  be  correct. 
Woolens  must  be  all-wool. 
Making  must  be  substantial. 

"Fit"  must  be  a  science  —  our  "fit"  is  the  result  of 
keeping  careful  record  of  alterations  for  over  forty 
years. 

The  best  of  everything  prep  school  and  college  men 
wear. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four       at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"     Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


